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Primoque  m.edendi  fcientia,  fapientis  par  habebatur. Ratio- 

nalem  quidem  puto medicinam  effe  debere.  Celsus. 

Quemadmcdum  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedir,  om- 
nifque  feliciiatis  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vits  ac  fanitatis- 
tuends  omnium  nobilifllma,  omnibufque  hominibus  commen- 
datiftlma  effe  debet.  Hoftmannv. 


TO 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

SIR, 

T HE  Domestic  M,edicine  having  been 
honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance,  with  the 
pafronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Predeceflbr, 
the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg  leave,  in  a 
more  improved  ftate,  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
fmall  but  fincere  teftimony  of  that  veneration  and 
efteem  with  which  I have  long  beheld  the  man 
who,  born  to  eafe  and  affluence,  had  refolution  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  diftant 
' climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science;  and  whofe 
conftant  objedt  has  been  to  render  that  Science 
' fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and  civilization  of 
Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  refpedt,  ' 
SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 


London, 
Noy.  lo,  1783. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 


TThE  learned  and  elegant  Arbuthnot  feems  to  have 
thought  it  a matter  of  no  fmall  complaint,  that  an  au- 
thor, after  having,  written  a book,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
write  another  to  explain  it.  Yet,  in  the  difcuflion  of 
fubjeds  which  immediately  concern  the  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  of  importance  to  leave 
nothing  obfcure  or  doubtful,  but  to  place  every  truth  in 
fo  ftrong  and  clear  a light,  as  to  prevent  the  polTibility  of 
the  leaf!  mifconception  or  midake. 

Befides,  with  whatever  induftry  and  exadnefs  a me- 
dical writer  may  prepare  his  firft  eflays  for  the  public 
eye,  he  will  find,  in  the  courfe  of  farther  practice,  many 
things  to  correct,  others  to  illuftrate,  and,  perhaps, 
fome  valuable  difcoveries  to  introduce.  The  art  or  fcience, 
of  which  he  treats,  is  in  a perpetual  progrefs  to  perfec- 
tion. If  his  writings  do  not  breathe  the  fame  fpirit,  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  either  to'o  proud  to  retraft  former  errors, 
or  too  indolent  to  avail  himfelf  of  new  obfervations  and 
experiments. 

As  gratitude  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  be  a greater  fpur  to 
exertion  than  even  reafon  itfelf,  I have  a dill  more 
powerful  motive  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  ufing 
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my  bell:  endeavours  to  make  every  new  edition  of  this 
work  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour.  It  has  met 
with  the  moft  flattering  reception  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  empire  j and  fome  writers  of  the  firft  medical 
eminence  in  Europe  have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  po- 
pularity, by  tranflating  it  into  the  languages  of  their  re- 
fpeilive  countries.  I feel  the  full  force  of  fo  ftrong  an 
incitement,  to  redouble  my  efforts,  and,  as  far  as  I am 
able,  to  make  improvement  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
extenfion  of  fuch  liberal  patronage. 

But,  while  my  warmed  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
my  generous  friends,  I mufl  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
fome  obligations  I am.  under  to  my  adverfaries  alfo.  On 
my  firfl:  attempt  to  give  a familiar  form  to  medical  ad- 
vice, and  to  explain  what  every  body  ought  to  know, 
in  language  which  every  body  could  underftand,  envy, 
felfilhnefs,  and  arrogance  took  the  alarm.  All  the  (lories 
of  malignant  invention  were  exhaufled,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  author,  to  lower  the  public  opinion  of 
his  integrity,  as  well  as  of  his  talents,  and  totally  to 
deftroy  his  pretenfions  to  honed  fame.  I thank  thofe 
gentlemen  for  having  taken  fo  much  pains  to  excite 
attention  to  my  book  j and  hope  they  will  not  think 
this  expreflion  of  my  gratitude  ironical,  when  I affure 
them,  that  the  fale  of  above  a hundred  thoufand 
copies  of  this  work  has  not  been  lefs  promoted  by 
their  illiberal  abufe,  than  by  the  kiuded  tedimonies  of 
applaufe. 

There  is  another  defcrlption  of  perfons,  whom  I can- 
not treat  with  fo  much  pleafantry,  as  they  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  make  the  credit  of  my  book  fub- 
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fervient  to  their  private  interefl:,  at  the  expence  of  both 
my  fame  and  fortune.  I mean  the  Invaders  of  Lite- 
rary Property,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  mutilate, 
mangle,  and  disfigure  the  work,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  conceal  their  fraud,  and  give  the  pirated  jumble  fome 
appearance  of  originality  by  a little  alteration  of  the 
title-page,  and  a firing  of  prefatory  falfehoods  *.  Hav- 
ing completely  failed  in  a great  number  of  thefe  at- 
tempts, they  now  have  recourfe  to  a dill  more  (hame- 
lefs  mode  of  proceeding,  and  pretend  to  publilh  the 
“ Domestic  Medicine”  itfelf,  with  bold  claims  to 
confiderable  improvsments  ! A fingle  glance,  however, 
is  fufficient  to  detedl  the  flimfy  artifice. 

In  order  to  evade  the  law,  by  adling  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  an  old  llatute  for  limiting  the  period  of  copy- 
right, they  have  reprinted  the  early  copies  of  my 
book,  publilhed  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
which,  to  fay  nothing  of  inaccuracies,  did  not  contain 
above  half  the  matter  inferted  in  the  later  editions. 
Thus  they  have  in  reality  fupprefled  what  I had  been 
conftantly  endeavouring  to  correfl,  improve,  and  en- 
large. Forefeeing,  however,  that,  in  confequence  of  all 
thefe  omiflions,  the  fize  of  the  book,  when  compared 
with  mine,  would  expofe  the  deception  even  to  perfons 
incapable  of  examining  the  contents,  they  increafed  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  by  additions,  which  betray  an  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  medicine,  but  of  language. 


• “ Like  Gipfies,  left  the  ftolen  brat  be  known, 

“ Defacing  fii-ft,  then  claiming  for  their  owu.” 
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It  Is  not  likely  that  any  great  impreflion  can  be  made 
on  fuch  characters  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  elfe  I fhould 
compliment  them  on  their  extreme  modefty  in  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  author,  whom  they  profeffed  to 
admire,  the  right  of  improving  his  own  works.  They 
wiflied,  no  doubt,  to  relieve  him  from  the  trouble. 
Their  generofity  went  dill  farther,  and  made  them  affix 
his  name  to  their  curious  refearches,  and  to  the  novel 
beauties  of  their  dyle,  which  adorn  and  illudrate  every 
page.  He  may,  indeed,  think  them  too  civil  by  half^  in 
placing  their  midakes  to  the  fame  account,  and  inducing 
the  public  to  rely  on  every  thing  fuppofed  to  come  from 
him,  though  pregnant  with  the  greated  danger. 

I fhould  alfo  pay  due  praife  to  the  legal  fhrewdnefs 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  in  laying  hold  of  the  mod  im- 
perfect editions  of  my  book,  and  leaving  out  all  the 
fubfequent  remarks,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of  their 
country.  As  to  the  infringement  of  property,  or  the 
Injury  which  the  reputation  of  the  Author  might  fudain 
from  his  being  made  refponfible  for  their  blunders,  the 
old  datute  they  confulted,  being  filent  on  thefe  points, 
led  them  to  conceive  that  they  had  a right  to  publifh, 
under  the  fandion  of  his  name,  the  injudicious  compila- 
tions of  any  unfortunate  hireling. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  put  me  out  of  humour.  I am 
much  more  inclined  to  amufe  myfelf  and  the  reader  with 
laughable  dridures  on  fuch  frauds  and  follies.  It  wouli 
be  no  difficult  matter,  however,  were  the  fubjed  to  be 
ferioully  treated,  to  drew  how  inconfident  it  is  with  com- 
mon fenfe  and  common  judice,  that  property  acquired  by 
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the  labour  of  the  hand  fhould  be  more  permanent  or  bet- 
ter protefted,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  labour 
of  the  head.  Yet  the  one  is  perpetual  and  well-fecured, 
while  the  other  is  confined  to  a very  fhort  period,  and 
left  almoft  defencelefs.  In  vain  does  the  man  of  genius 
endeavour  to  imprefs  upon  his  works  the  ftamp  of  im- 
mortality : if  he  lives  but  a few  years,  he  may  fee  them 
cut  to  pieces,  without  any  means  of  redrefs,  and  his 
very  name  made  ufe  of  to  give  currency  to  the  moft 
contemptible  forgeries. 

The  affeftion  of  a parent  for  a darling  child  has  often 
been  ufed  to  illuftrate  an  author’s  fond  attachment  to  his 
writings.  What  then  mull  be  the  emotions  of  the  latter, 
when  he  finds  a changeling  fubftituted  for  the  genuine 
offspring  of  his  brain,  or  fees,  as  it  were,  his  mental  pro- 
geny ftripped  of  their  rights  and  honours  by  the  fpu- 
rious  ilfue  of  a pretender  ! 

When  we  confider  this  matter  in  apother  light,  and 
make  a fair  eftimate  of  the  time  and  money  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  fuch  talents  as  may  qualify  a man  to 
write  for  the  infiruftion,  or  the  rational  entertainment,  of 
fociety,  we  fhall  be  (truck  with  the  injuftice  of  robbing 
him  of  the  fair  fruits  of  his  labour.  Small  as  his  emo- 
luments may  be,  they  are  not  fufficiently  guarded  by  law. 
The  a£ls  relative  to  this  fubje£l  were  made  when  literary 
property  was  not  deemed  of  much  value,  and  confe- 
quently  little  care  taken  to  fecure  it.  They  fhould 
therefore  be  revifed ; for  while  the  exaft  letter  ot  the 
law  protefts  the  property  of  authors  only  for  a fhort 
term  of  years,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a judge,  however 
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upright,  to  give  ample  redrefs  of  any  wrong  done  them 
afterwards.  Every  author  ought  to  retain  an  exciufive 
nght  in  his  own  compofitions  during  his  natural  life  at 
leaf!  ; and,  perhaps,  were  the  queftion  to  be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  reafon,  no  fatisfa6lory  caufe  could 
be  afligned,  why  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from 
the  gifts  of  heaven,  ought  not  to  defcend  to  our  pofte- 
rity,  as  well  as  revenues  arifmg  from  gifts  of  the  crown. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  informing  the  public, 
that,  befides  the  corredions  and  improvements,  I have 
enlarged  the  prefent  edition  by  the  introdudion  of  above 
a hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  including  a complete 
Chapter  on  Sea-bathing,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Mineral 
Waters,  w'hich  will  enable  every  purchafer  of  this  work 
eaOly  to  diflinguilh  the  genuine  from  fpurious  and  ini- 
perfed  copies,  and  probably  fave  the  health  and  lives 
of  numberlefs  individuals  from  being  made  the  fport  of 
unprincipled  impoftors. 

W.  BUCHAN. 

I 

PiRCY  StREST, 

Janoary  3,  i5c3. 
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PREFACE. 


WFIEN  I fir  ft  fignified  my  intention  of  publifliing 
the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it 
would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Faculty. 
As  I never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I 
was  refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed 
came  out  pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expeded. 
Many,  whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do 
honour  to  medicine,  received  the  book  in  a manner 
which  at  oncefirewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfityof 
the  opinion  that  every  Phyfician  wijloes  to  co7iceal  his  art; 
while  the  more  felfilh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the 
moft  numerous  in  every  profeflion,  have  not  failed  to 
perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  moft  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. As  the  beft  way  of  exprefting  thefe,  I have 
endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful,  by  en- 
larging the  prophylaxis^  or  that  part  which  treats  of 
preventing  difeafes ; and  by  adding  many  articles 
which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impref- 
fions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  additions;  I 
fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found  real  im- 
provements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  pradlice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  but 
likewifeof  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing,  and  obferv- 
ing  their  effedts.  Whenever  I had  it  in  my  power  to 
place  the  children  under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes,  to 
inftrudl  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that 
they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when, 
from  diftance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  circum- 
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fiances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  merce- 
nary nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inflrufl  or  fuperin- 
tend  them,  fcarcely  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a proof 
of  the  following  melancholy  fad  : That  almoji  one  half 
of  the  human  fpecies  perifJo  in  infancy^  by  improper  manage- 
ment or  negle^.  This  refledion  has  made  me  often  wilh 
to  be  the  happy  inftruraent  of  alleviating  the  miferies  of 
thofe  fuffering  innocents,  or  of  refcuing  them  from  an 
untimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ohferving  them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  pradices  dill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and 
management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are 
by  that  means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradices  are 
chiefly  owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  condud  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of  obfervation. 
r\n  extenfjve  pradice  tor  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the 
largeft  manufaduring  towns  in  England,  afforded  me 
fufficient  opportunities  of  obferving  the  injuries  which 
thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain  from  their  particular  employ- 
ments, and  likewife  of  trying  various  methods  of  ob- 
viating fuch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe 
trials  was  fuflicient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  necelfity 
of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  un- 
favourable to  health. 

1 do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate 
that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradice  of  which  is  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  danger,  Ihould  not  be  carried  on ; 
but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary  againft  thofe 
dangers  which  they  have  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and 
which  they  often,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur.  As 
every  occupation  in  life  difpofes  thofe  w'ho  follow  it  to 
fome  particular  difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  importance  to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people 
may  be  upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always 
better  to  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than 
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to  be  furprlfed  by  him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a pofli- 
bility  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Excrcife,  &c. 
are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  efcaped  the 
attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They  are  fuhjefts  of 
too  great  importance,  however,  to  be  paffed  over  in  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 'be  fufficiently  re- 
commended. The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to 
thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phyfician  ; and  he  who  does 
not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many 
phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againfl 
them,  yet  it  mufi;  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of 
fuch  a naure  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the 
diligence  and  adlivity  of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are 
forry,  indeed,  to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magif- 
trate  is  feldom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical 
police  is  either  not  underfiood,  or  little  regarded.  Many 
things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily 
pradlifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  negledted. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpedlion 
of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keep- 
ing them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  whole- 
fome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  palfed  over  in  a very 
curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe  would 
have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a fize;  1 have, 
therefore,  referved  them  for  the  fubjedt  of  a future  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  trult  too  little  to  their 
own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his 
recovery  as  can  be  elfedled  by  the  phyfician.  By  not 
attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruf- 
trated  j and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  re- 
gimen. 
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gimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Do^or^s  endeavours,  but 
renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very 
proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always 
orders  the  regimen,  when  he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I 
wifli  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients ; but  phyficians,  as  well  as 
other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is 
more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the 
necefiity  and  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  • 
Indeed,  the  very  appetites  of  the  Tick  prove  its  propriety. 
No  man  in  his  fcnfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a 
fever,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condud  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfeft  health.  This  part 
of  medicine,  therefoie,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature, 
and  is  every  way  confiftent  with  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.  Had  men  beeo  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  fo- 
licitous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies,  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  object  of  ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  idea  of  Medicine. 
The  ancient  phyficians  afted  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 
nurfes.  They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their' 
prefcriptions  ; and  even  this  they  generally  adminiflered 
themfelves,  attending  the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeales 
with  great  accuracy,  but  likevvife  of  obferving  the  eflfefls 
of  their  difterent  applications,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
lymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a proper 
attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft  within  the 
reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  inifchief  will  be 
done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and 
unfeafonably  adminiftered  ; and  that  great  cures  may  be 
effeffed  in  chronical  diftempers  by  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doctor’s  fentiments 
and  mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  igno-i 
rant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  hi$  practice  folely  to  diet,  and 
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the  other  parts  of  regimen ; by  which  means  he  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  Teems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often  feek 
from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily,  and 
as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  fagacity 
enough  to  cbferve  and  make  ufe  of  them  ; that  the 
dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  To  much  fludied  as  it 
ought  to  be ; and  that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is 
the  moft  natural  method  of  curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however, 
as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
kind, I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moft  ftmple  and  approved  forms  of 
medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  direftions  as 
feemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe  adminiftration.  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the 
book  abounded  with  pompous  prefcriptions,  and  pro- 
mifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of  their  ufe;  but  this 
was  not  my  plan  : I think  the  adminiftration  of  medi- 
cines always  doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would 
much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of 
ufing  them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  efficacy, 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety. 
Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  be- 
fore they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at  pre- 
fent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the  moft  important 
articles  in  the  materia  7uedica,  than  phyficians  did  a cen- 
tury ago ; and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
with  regard  to  others  for  fome  time  hence.  Wherever 
I was  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  uled  with 
fafety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  1 
have  taken  care  to  recommend  it ; but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceflary,  it  is 
omitted. 

1 have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade 
of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but  have  in  general 
adopted  their  obfervations  where  my  own  were  either 
defedive  or  totally  wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft 
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obliged  are,  Ramazini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiflbt ; the  laft 
of  which,  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple^  comes  the  neareft  t<s* 
my  views  of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the 
Dodor’s  plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is 
mafterly,  we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new 
treatife  of  this  kind  foon ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted  the  moll 
ufeful  part  bf  the  fubjed.  People  in  acute  difeafes  may 
fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; but  in  chronic  cafes, 
the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours.  The  Dodor  has  alfo  paffed  over  the 
Prophylaxis^  or  preventive  part  of  medicine,  very  {light- 
ly, though  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatefl;  importance  in 
fuch  a work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think 
his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and 
to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiffot,  as  the  Baron 
Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Majefties  j M. 
Rofen,  firfl  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c. ; 
but  thefe  gentlemen’s  produdions  have  never  come  to 
my  hand.  I cannot  help  wifliing,  however,  that  fome 
of  our  diflinguilhed  countrymen  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample. There  ftill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this 
fubjed,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could 
better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating 
hurtful  prejudices,  and  dilFufing  ufelul  knowledge 
among  the  people. 

I know  forne  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mull  totally  de- 
{troy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  al- 
ways apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power ; and  they  will  do  this  with 
greater  confidence  and  readinefs  when  they  believe  that 
Medicine  is  a rational  fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to 
be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjedure. 

Though  1 have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife 
plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impolfible  to  avoid 
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feme  terms  of  art  *,  but  thofe  are  in  general  either  ex- 
plained, or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  underftand.  In 
Ihort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  ftyle  to  the 
capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; and,  if  iny  readers  do 
not  flatter  either  ihemfelves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs.  On  a medical  fubjeft,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a mat- 
ter as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make  a fhew  of  learning 
is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience 
which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  prafHcal  part 
of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

I would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmefl:  ac- 
knowledgments to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  endea- 
voured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Performance,  by 
tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  refpeftive  coun- 
tries. Moft  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant  tranf- 
lations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many 
ufeful  obfervations ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  com- 
plete, and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  confti- 
tutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Du- 
planil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie 
under  particular  obligations ; as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  enlarged  my  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and 
ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  to  occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  ex- 
ceeded my  expedations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the  effeds 
it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious  prac- 
tices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  have 
already  given  place  to  a more  rational  condud ; and 
many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which  feemed  to 
be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in  a great  meafure 
yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a ftronger  in- 
ftance  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
fniall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fub- 
mit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the 
hand  of  a Phyfician  ; yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed  this 
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operation  with  their  own  hands ; and  as  their  fuccefs 
has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dignified  inocu- 
lators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  praftice 
will  become  general.  Whenever  this  fhall  be  the  cafe, 
more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than  are 
at  prelent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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^HE  improvements  In  Medicine,  fince  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thofeof 
the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Medicine  has 
been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who  intended  to  live 
by  it  as  a bufinefs.  Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  im- 
portance, have  endeavoured  to  difguifs  and  conceal  the 
art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a fo- 
reign language ; and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this  talk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft, 
their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  charaders  unintelligible 
to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  foon 
after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fincc  prevailed  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Every 
man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes ; and  every  gen- 
tleman, that  he  might  diftinguilh  himlelf  on  one  fide  or 
- other,  was  inftru^led  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people 
to  think  and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized  na- 
tions, been  juftly  deemed  a neceftary  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought  certainly 
to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  country:  and,  if  he 
were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others,  it  might  be 
more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of  late 
been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a 
liberal  education.  The  advantages  of  this  are  manifeft. 
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It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice  and  fuperflition  ; fits  it 
for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reafon- 
ing  and  judging  properly ; opens  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  entertainment ; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  afting  with 
propriety  in  the  moft  important  ftations  of  life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  objefl  of  ge- 
neral attention  ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It  leads 
to  difcpveries  of  the  greatefl  importance.  Indeed,  agri- 
culture, the  moll:  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch  of 
Natural  Hiflory,  and  can  never  arrive  at  a high  de- 
gree of  improvement  where  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  is 
neglected. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any 
country,  been  reckoned  a neceffary  part  of  the  education 
of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient  reafon  can  be 
affigned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience  lays  open  a more 
extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge,  or  affords  more  am- 
ple entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica,  are  all 
branches  of  Natural  Hiflory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch 
amufement  and  utility^that  the  man  who  entirely  neglects 
them  has  but  a forry  claim  either  to  tafle  or  learning. 
If  a gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  ex- 
cellent and  fenfible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiflory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefling  fubjed:,  and  prefents 
a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the 
natural  hiflory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fliould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  impoffible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe  and 
learning  fliould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  Medicine  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  de- 
rive from  it  fome  of  thofe ' advantages  with  which  it  is 
fraught ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves 
againfl  the  deflruftive  influence  of  Ignorance,  Superfli- 
tion,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man 
out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almofl  impoffible 
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either  to  dete£l  or  punifh  the  offender.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing 
upon  trufl  that  is  adminiflered  by  any  Pretender  to  Me- 
dicine, without  daring  to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  part 
of  his  conduft.  Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  ob- 
jeft  of  ridicule,  is  flill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty 
are  no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charader 
of  every  individual  in  any  profeffion,  it  would  certainly 
be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  condud  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  entrufl  fo  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myflery,  which  flill  hangs  over  Medicine, 
renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a fufpicious 
art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other 
fciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  Medicine 
is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and  can- 
did examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be 
better  known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efleem  of 
mankind.  Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife  man 
would  choofe  to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but 
what  is  incompatible  with  true  happinefs. 

Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement 
as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  pvofelfion  to  ridicule,  and  is 
injurious  to  the  true  interefls  of  fociety.  An  art,  found- 
ed on  obfervation,  can  never  arrive  at  any  high  degree 
of  improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make 
a trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  inge- 
nious and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a 
few  years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man 
can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phy- 
fician ; and  if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to 
perpetuate  the  faft.  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle 
fa£l  to  the  flock  of  Medical  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fup- 
port  of  fome  favourite  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine  have 
been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general  either 
been  the  effeft  of  chance  or  of  neceffity,  and  have  been 
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ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every  one  elfe  was 
convinced  of  their  importance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the 
opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyftemsand  efta- 
bliflied  forms,  and  the  dread  of  refleffions,  will  always 
operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few 
improvements  are  to  be  expe^ed  from  a man  who  might 
ruin  his  characler  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance 
quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into 
a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effedls 
of  Medicine  would  foon  appear.  Such  men  would  have 
no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the  art.  They  would 
detect  and  expofe  affuming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of 
Gravity  and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and 
patrons  of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  undeifland- 
thgs  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed 
by  authority,  and  unbiafled  by  interefl,  they  would  can- 
vafs  with  freedom  the  moft  univerfally  received  princi- 
ples in  Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  dotfrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much 
as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  agamft 
laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal 
if  not  greater  force,  to  religion;  yet 'experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  lincfethe  laity  have  aflferted  their  right  of  in- 
quiry into  thefe  fubjefts.  Theology,  confidered  as  a 
fcience,  has  been  improved,  the  interefts  of  real  religion 
have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a 
more  learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpeffable 
body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their 
greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this  gen- 
tleman, the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at 
this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit  of  thofe  men 
who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the  fchools,  and  I'ub- 
je<fted  it  to  the  rules  of  common  lenfe.  But  they  never 
confider  that  Medicine,  at  preferu,  is  in  nearly  the  fame 
■firuation  that  Philofophy  was  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
might  be  as  much  improved  by  beitig  treated  in  the 
fame  manner.  Indeed,  no  fcience  can  either  be  ren- 
dered 
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dered  rational  or  ufeful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the 
common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone 
{lamp  a value  upon  fcience ; and  what  will  not  bear  the 
teft  of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejeded. 

1 know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diflufing  medical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper 
with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own  (kill,  inftead  of 
calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of  this,  however,  is 
true.  Perfons  who  have  moft  knowledge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, are  commonly  mod  ready  both  to  alk  and  follovy 
advice,  when  it  is  neceflary.  The  ignorant  are  always 
mod  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lead 
confidence  in  phyficians.  Indances  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while 
they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has 
been  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedi- 
nefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighboprs.  Where  men  will  ad  even  with- 
out knowledge,  it  is  certainly  niore  rational  to  afford 
them  all  the  light  vye  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind,  woi>ld  leflen  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome ; but  ix 
would  have  a quite  contrary  effed  upon  others.  I know 
many  people  who  have  the  utraod  dread  and  horror  of 
every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but  who  w'ill  ne- 
verthelefs  very  readily  take  a medicine  which  they  know, 
and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arifes  from 
the  dodor,  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or 
will  infpire  mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phy- 
ficians, but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour. 
While  the  lead  Ihadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions, 
will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a pru- 
dent phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a Medi- 
cine. The  whims  and  humours  of  men  mull  be  regarded 
by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervicej  but  this  can 
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never  afFed  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour 
and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe 
there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought’ 
to  take  every  one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him 
accordingly.  A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know 
where  difguife  is  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear 
on  the  face  of  his  general  condud. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  condud  of  phyli- 
cians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays  the 
foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  difgrace  of  Me- 
dicine. No  two  charaders  can  be  more  different  than 
that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the  quack ; yet  they  have 
generally  been  very  much  confounded.  The  line  be- 
tween them  is  not  fufficiently  apparent ; at  leaft  is  too 
fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  fufficiently  between  the  condud  of  that  man  who 
adminifters  a fecret  Medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a pre- 
fcription  in  myrtical  charaders  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  condud  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs 
no  difguife,  gives  a fandion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
foie  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a man,  and  as 
well  qualified  as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be  fufficient  to 
break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe  can  effedually  unde- 
ceive them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  multitude,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  which  renders 
them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them 
vvifer. 

The  raoft  effedual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffule  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  j'hyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain  their 
intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  underftand 
them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when  the  Medicine 
had  die  defired  effect;  would  infpire  him  with  abfolute 
confidence  in  the  phyfician;  and  would  make  him  dread 
if  and 
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and  deteH;  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret 
Medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  fame  object.  Some  time  ago  it  v/as 
the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to  fay  his 
prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that 
language  or  not.  This  conduct,  though  facred  in  the 
eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us ; 
and  doubtlels  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as  ffrange  to 
pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent 
mode  of  medical  prefcripiion,  which,  we  venture  to  af- 
firm, will  fome  time  hence  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pletely ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewife 
dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may  be  of 
writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always 
in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  millakes,  in 
confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But  fuppofe  the 
apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phyfician’s  prefcrip- 
tion,  he  is  generally  otherwife  employed,  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  making  up  piefcriptions  is  . left  entirely  to  the 
apprentice.  By  this  means  the  greateft  man  in  the 
kingdom,  even  when  he  employs  a firH-rate  phyfician, 
in  reality  trufts  his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who 
has  not  only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  like- 
wife giddy  and  carelefs.  Mi  (takes  will  fometimes  hap- 
pen in  fpite  of  the  greatelt  care  ; but,  where  human 
lives  are  concerned,  all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For  this  reafon,  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  phyficians,  inflead  of  being  couched  in 
mydical  chara6ters  and  a dead  language,  ought,  m my 
humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  molt  plain  and 
obvious  terms  imaginable. 

- Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  tobanilh  quackery, 
but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more  univcrlaiiy  uferul, 
by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety.  However  long 
Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a fcience,  we  wdl 
venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  molt  important  pur- 
pofcs  to  fociety  have  either  been  overlooked,  or  very 
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little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a 
matter  of  great  importanre ; but  the  prefervation  of 
health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every 
man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as  poffible.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  men  can  be  fufficiently  upon  their  guard 
againft  difeafes,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes. 
Neither  can  the  Legiflature,  in  wliofe  power  it  is  to  do 
much  more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  pro- 
priety, and  to  the  greatell  advantage,  without  fome  de- 
gree of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as 
it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
their  refpedlive  flations  ; which  is  always  eaher  than  to 
remove  their  effedls.  Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of 
being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches 
men  how  to  make  the  mod  of  them.  It  has  indeed 
been  faid,  that  to  live  medically^  is  to  live  miferably  : but 
it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  that  to  live  ratio- 
nally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own 
ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules  in- 
confiftent  with  reafon  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt  they 
will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine. 
It  propofes  no  rules  that  1 know',  but  fuch  as  are  per- 
feftly  confident  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
every  way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience,  but 
as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particular 
fet  of  men,  while  all  the  red  have  been  taught  not  only 
to  negled,  but  even  to  dread  and  defpife  it.  It  will 
however  appear,  upon  a more  drid  examination,  that 
no  fcience  better  deferves  their  attention,  or  is  more 
capable  of  being  rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into  medical 
know- ledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
bel.'cve  they  have  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read, 
Thii  I am  fatisfied  will  leldom  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible 
i /(  pi  . j and  luppofe  it  were,  they  mud  foon  be  unde- 
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celved.  A fliort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a 
little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correft  it.  A fmgle 
inftance  will  (hew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fen- 
fible  lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  \\  hich 
would  inftrucl  her  in  the  management  of  her  children, 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduftof 
the  moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperflitious  part  of 
the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing  and  management  of 
children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to  it. 
They  leave  the  foie  care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the 
very  time  when  care  and  attention  are  moft  necellary,  to 
hirelings,  who  are  either  too  negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  careleflhefs  and 
inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
Faculty ; and  that  the  joint  and  well-condufted  endea- 
vours, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public,  for  the 
prefervacion  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage 
to  fociety  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine;  upon  its  pre- 
fent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  con- 
fined to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ; and  of 
courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every 
where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other  people, 
muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor  muft  either 
want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with  that  whicli  is 
worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  however,  any  where 
wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are 
willing  to  fupply  the  defeft  of  medical  advice  to  the 
poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their 
inclination  to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred 
from  the  moft  noble  and  praife-worthy  adlions,  by  the 
foolifh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men  who, 
to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the  difficulties 
of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commend- 
able, and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  Tick  which 
is  not  conducted  by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  I'hefe 
gentlemen  muft,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  nni.  h 
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good ; and  that  their  praflice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  aflifted  by  a little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than  that 
of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes  both 
reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  by  rule ; 
and  who,  while  he  is  dofmg  his  patient  with  Medicines, 
often  negleds  other  things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceffary  for  the  fick  befides  Medi- 
cine. Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  procure  thefe 
for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfician.  The 
poor  oftener  perifli  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  nurfing 
than  of  Medicine.  They  are  frequently  in  want  of  even 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper 
for  a fick-bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been 
a witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have 
fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more 
neceflary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  aftion,  than 
to  adminifler  to  the  wants  cf  our  feIiow-creatu»  es  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among  man- 
kind, this  conduct  will  be  approved  ; and  while  Heaven 
is  julf,  it  mufl;  be  rewarded ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifler  Medicine  to 
the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  dired:  their  regimen.  An 
eminent  medical  author  has  faid,  That  by  diet  alone  all 
the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered  No 
doubt  a great  many  of  them  may ; but  there  are  other 
things  befide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglefted.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrudlive  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  fhll  prevail  among 
the  people,  which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into  their  minds 
foine  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  frefh 
air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regimen  neceffary  in 
difeafes,  would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  produdive 
of  many  happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in 
moft  difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  Medicine,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

• Arbutlinot. 
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To  afliH;  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane 
and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ; to  eradicate  danger- 
ous and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impofitions  of  quacks 
and  impoftors ; and  to  Ihew  men  what  is  in  their  own 
power,  both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
difeafes,  are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s 
attention.  Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in  compofing 
and  publilhing  the  following  fheets.  They  were  fug- 
gelled  by  an  attention  to  the  condudl  of  mankind,  with 
regard  to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  prac- 
tice in  different  parts  of  this  illand,  during  which  the 
author  has  often  had  occafion  to  wilh  that  his  patients, 
or  thofe  about  them,  had  been  poffeffed  of  fome  fuch 
plain  diredtory  for  regulating  their  conduct.  How  far 
he  has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, mull  be  left  to  others  to  determine  : but  if  they 
be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards  alleviating 
the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour  very 
well  bellowed. 
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T^ANY  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine  have 
expreffed  a wifli  that  the  catalogue  of  Medicines 
contained  in  that  book  (hould  be  more  extenfive,  and 
iikewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article  fhould  be  afcer- 
tained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to  know  how  to  admi- 
nifter  even  thofe  Medicines,  the  names  of  which  they 
meet  with  in  almoft  every  medical  author.  To  obviate 
this  objection,  and  furnifli  a greater  fcope  to  thofe  who 
tnay  wi(h  to  employ  more  articles  than  are  contained  in 
the  Difpenfatory  annexed  to  the  above  work,  the  fol- 
lowing Lift  of  Simples  and  Compounds,  taken  from  the 
moft  improved  Difpenfatories,  is  now  inferred. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englilh  name  of  every  Me- 
dicine is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifti  alphabet, 
and  the  fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed  oppofite  to  each 
article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to  adults,  but  may  be 
adapted  to  different  ages  by  attending  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Appendix,  p.  687, 
Short  cautions  are  occafionally  inferred  under  fuch  ar- 
ticles as  require  to  be  ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  Medicines  is  contained  in 
this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the  Domeftic  Me- 
dicine, yet  the  Author  would  advife  thofe  who  perufe 
it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to  fimplicity  in  praftice. 
Difeafes  are  not  cured  by  the  multiplicity  of  Medicines, 
but  by  their  proper  application.  A few  fimples,  judi- 
cioufly  adminiftered,  and  accompanied  with  a proper 
regimen,  will  do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  Medi- 
cines employed  at  random. 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly 
PradUce,  with  their  proper  Dofes* 


A 


A 

CACIA,  die  exprefled  juice,  from 

Acid,  the  acetous  — — 

— , muriatic  — — 

— , nitrous,  diluted  — — 

, vitriolic,  diluted  — — 


Aether,  vitriolic 
Althiops  mineral  — — 

Aloes  — — — 

Alum  — ■ — — 

, burned  — — — 

Amber,  prepared  • — — 

Ammoniac,  gum  — — 

, milk  of  — — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered  — 
Anife,  the  feeds  — — — 

Antimony  — — — 

, calcined  — — 

— — — , glafs  of  — — 

Afafoetida  — — — 

-,  milk  of  — — 


I fcruple 
1 fcruple  ■ 
10  drops 
15  drops 
1 5 drops 
30  drops 
JO  grains  ■ 

5 grains 

6 grains 
3 grains 
f drachm 
5 grains 
i oz. 

drachm 
lo  grains 
10  grains 
1 fcruple 

5 grain 

6 grains 
half  oz. 


to 


Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing  — 3 grains  — 


B 


Balfam  of  capivi 

■ Canadian 

of  Peru 


— 20  drops 


of  Tolu  — — — 


Bark,  Peruvian,  powder  — 
Bear’s  foot,  powder  — 

Benzoin,  refm  of  — 

, flowers  of  — 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root 
BlelTed  thiftle  — — 

, exprelTed  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

, French  — — 

Borax  — — 

Broom,  aflies  of  the  tops  — 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


• — 2 fcrup.  — 

— I o grains  — 

— 4 grains  — 
— • 10  grains  — 

— I i'cruple  — 


2 dra. 

10  grains 


10  grains 
I fcruple 
I o grains 


ufed  in 


I drachm 

1 drachm 
40  drops 

drops 
40  drops 

2 drachms 
30  grains 
30  grains 
20  grains 
12  grains 

I drachm 
30  grains 

I ounce 
ij  drachm 

I drachm 

I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 

half  a dra. 

1 ounce 

5 grains 


60  drops 


2 drachms 
20  grains' 

20  grains 
20  grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 


40  grains 
I drachm 
1 drachm 


Calomel 


C I gr.  to  3 gr.  alterative 
i 3 do.  to  12  do.  purgative 
Camphor 
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Camphor  — ■ — 

from 

2 grains  to  half  a drachm 

Canella  alba,  powder  of 

— 

I fcruple 

to 

2 drachms 

Cautharides  — 

— 

j:  grain 

— 

4 grains 

Cardamoms  •— 

— 

5 grains 

— - 

20  grains 

Caraway  feeds  — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

40  grains 

Cafcarilla  bark  — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

40  grains 

Caffia,  the  pulp  — 

— 

2 drachms  — 

■ 1 ounce 

Caftor  — — 

— 

8 grains 

— 

I drachm 

Catechu  — — 

— 

1 5 grains 

— 

30  grains 

Camomile,  in  powder 

— 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

Clialk  — — 

— 

20  grains 

— 

2 fcruple.s 

Cinnamon  — — 

— 

5 grains 

— 

1 drachm 

Colocynth  — — 

— 

lo  grains 

— 

1 drachm 

Columbo  — — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

I drachm 

Confedion,  aromatic  — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

2 fcruples 

— — , opiate  — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

2 fcruples 

Crabs  claws,  prepared 

— 

lo  grains 

— 

I drachm 

Conferve  of  rofes  — 

— 

I drachm 

I ounce 

■ of  fquills  — 

— 

20  grains 

— 

30  grains 

of  arum  — 

— 

20  grains 

— 

1 drachm 

Contrayerva  — 

— 

20  grains 

— 

2 fcruples 

Coriander  feed  — 

— 

15  grains 

■— 

1 drachm 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculs  of  one  pod  mix- 
ed with  honey  or  molafles. 

D 

Dandelyon,  exprefled  juice  of  — i ounce 

DecoAion  of  hartfliorn,  half  a pint  re- 
peated as  often  as  necelfary. 

•  of  broom,  i oz.  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

• ■■■  -■ — of  Peruvian  bark  ■—  i ounce 

of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  4 ounces 

■ " of  farfaparilla  — 4 ounces 

compound 

■  of  guaiacum,  3 drachms  to 

a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily. 


— 3 ounces 


— 4 ounces 

— 10  oz,  daily 

— 16  oz.  daily 


E 

Electuary  of  caflla  — 

of  fcammony 

lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — 

Elecampane,  pow'der  of  the  root 
ExtriuS  of  broom  tops 

Peruvian  bark 

— ' cafcarilla  — 

camomile  — 

■ colocynth  — 


— I drachm  — • 1 ounce 

— 20  grains  — i drachm 
•—  30  grains  — 6 drachms 

— 15  drops  — 50  drops 
20  grains  — i drachm 

— drachm  — 1 drachm 

— 10  grains  — drachm 

— lO  grains  — drachm 

— 20  grains  — - i drachm 

•—  5 grains  — 25  grains 

Ex  trad 
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Extraft  of  f;eiuian  ~ 

•  liquorice  — 

■  logwood  — ■ 

black  lielleborc 

jalap  — 

guaiacum  — 

•  white  poppies 

■  rue  — ^ 

■  lav  in  — 

fenna  — - 


from  lo  grains  to  f draclun 
— 1 drachm  — j ounce 


— lo  grains 
^ 3 grains 

— lo  grains 

— lo  grains 
— • I grain 
— - lo  grains 

— lO  grains 

— io  grains 


— ^ drachm 

— IO  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 5 grains 

— 20  grams 

— 30  grains 

— 30  grains 


F 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root  — f drachm  — 

Fennel  feed  — — 20  grains  — — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves  — ^ grain  — 

or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pint  of  ) 
boiling  water,  of  which  a dofe  is  J ^ ounce 
Should  be  admiaiftered  with  caution. 


f ounce 
1 drachm 
3 grains 


Galbanum  — — 

— 10  grains 

— 30  grains 

Galls  •—  — 

— !0  grains 

— 20  grains 

Garlic,  cloves  of  — 

■ — No.  1. 

— No.  6. 

Gentian  — — 

*-  10  grains 

— 40  grains 

Germander  — — 

— 15  grains 

— 1 drachm 

Ginger  — — — 

— 5 grains 

— 20  grains 

Ginfeng  — — 

— “ 20  grains 

30  grains 

Guaiacum,  giim-relln  — 

— 10  grains 

— 30  grains 

Gum  arable  — — 

— 15  grains 

— 1 drachm 

gambouge  — 

— 2 grains 

— 12  grains 

H 

Hartfhorn,  prepared  — 

— 20  grains 

— 1 drachm 

— — , fpirits  of  — 

— IO  drops 

— 40  drops 

-■  — . caultic.  in  fome  mucila-  ? 

ginous  vehicle  — 

j 5 drops 

— 25  drops 

■ , fait  of  — 

— 2 grains 

— 12  grains 

Hellebore,  white  ■— 

— I grain 

~ 5 grains 

, bhick  — 

— 5 grains 

— 1,0  grains 

Hemlock  Ihould  always  be  begun  m 

very  finall  dofes,  of  one  grain  or 
lefs,  and  graduiilly  increal'ed  as  the 
conlbtiuion  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  — — 

Honey  of  fqui  11s  — — 

• of  roles  — — 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  — 


10  grams 
10  grains 
1 drachm  • 
20  drops 


20  grams 
40  grains 
2 drachms 
60  drops 


Jalap,  powder  — — 10  grains 

Ipfufiqu  oEgentian,  compound  — i ounce 


40  grams 
3 ounces 
Infulion 
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Infufion  of  rofes  — 

of  ferina  — 

from 

2 ounces 
f ounce 

to 

8 ounces 
2 ounces 

Ipecacuanha  •— 

— 

10  grains 

— 

30  grams 

Iron,  ruft  of  — 

— 

1;  grains 

— 

20  grains 

dmmonlated  — 

— 

2 grains 

— 

10  grains 

— — tartan  fed  — 

— 

2 grains 

— 

10  grains 

fait  of  — 

— 

i grain 

— 

3 grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 

K 

20  grains 

I drachm 

Kino,  gum  — — 

Kermes,  juice  of  — 

— — 

10  grains 

— 

30  grains 

L 

1 drachm 

3 drachms 

Lichen,  afh-coloured,  ground  — 

Icelandic,  a ftrong  deco61Ion  of 

3 grains 
1 ounce 

— 

40  grains 
4 ounces 

Lime-water  — 

4 ounces 

— - 

8 ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar  — 

Llofeed,  an  Infufion  of  i ounce 

to  a 

15  drops 

40  drops 

quart  of  water ; may  be  ufed  at 
plcafure. 


M 


Madder  powder  — 

Mace  — — — 

Magnefia  — — 

calcined  — — 

Manna  — — — 

Maftich,  gum  - — — 

Mercury,  crude  — — 

calcined  — — 

• with  chalk  — — 

- corrolive  fubllmate  — 

- cinnabar  of  — — 

-  yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory 

Mezereon,  decoft.  to  a pint  of  water 
Millipedes  — — 

Muflt  — — — 

Muftard  feed  — — 

Myrrh,  gum  — *— 


drachm 


drachm 

ounce 
lo  grains 
-J-  ounce 
i grain 
lo  grains 
i grain 
10  grains 
I grain 


20  grains 
5 grains 
1 drachm 
10  grains 


1 drachm 
20  grains 

2 drachms 

2 ounces 
30  grains 
4 ounces 
2 grains 
30  grains 
grain 
30  grains 
grains 
drachms 
drachms 


3 

2 

2 


40  grains 
I ounce 
1 drachm 


Nitre,  purified 
Nutmeg 


N 


10  grams 
6 grains 


— 30  grams 


drachm 


Oil  of  Almonds 

— Linfecd 

■ Caftor 

Olibanum 


O 

— f ounce  — 1 ounce 

— 2 drachms  — 1 ounce 

— 5 grains  — 30  grai^js 

c Onion, 


XJfxVm 
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1 

i 


1 


Onion,  exprefTccl  juice  of, 
powerful  diuretic, 
Opium  — 

Opo])onax  — 

Oxymel  of  colchicum 
— of  fquills 


from  ounce  to  2 ounces 

— - Y grain  — 2 grains 

— lo  grains  — 30  grains 

— -£  drachm  — i ounce 

— • i-  drachm  — 2 drachms 


P 


Petroleum  — — 

Pills,  aloctic  — 

——  of  the  gums 

• mercurial  — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of 
Powder,  antimonial  — - 

May  be  taken  according  to  the 
directions  for  James’s  powder 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 
■—  - of  Contrayerva,  compound 
of  Chalk,  compound 

—  with  opium 

— ’ of  Ipecacuanha,  com- 
pound, or  Dover’s  powder 


— 10  drops 

— 10  grains 

— lo  grains 

~ 10  grains 

— 20  grains 

“ 3 


— 15  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 10  grains 

— 10  grains 


— 30  drops 

— 30  grains 

— 30  grains 

— 20  grains 

— I drachnv 

— 6 grains 


— 30  grains 
40  grains 

— 40  grains 

— 30  grains 


CL 

^Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
for  a decoction. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  plea« 
fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


— 5 grains  — 30  gtAins 


R 


Rhubarb,  powder 

— 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

Refin,  yellow 

— 

3 grains 

— 2 0 grains 

Rue  powder 

— 

20  grains 

— 4c  grains 

S 


John’s  wort  — 

— 

20 

grains 

— 

I drachm 

Saffron  — — 

— 

5 

grains 

— 

20  grains 

^agapenum  — — 

Sal  ammoniac  — 

— 

10 

grains 

— 

3 a grains 

— 

10 

grains 

— - 

30  grains 

Salt,  Epfoin  — — 

— 

2 

dra. 

^ ounce 

Glauber  — 

— 

4 

dra. 

— 

2 ounces 

Polychrell  — 

— 

20 

grains 

ounce 

of  Tartar  — 

— 

10 

grains 

30  grains 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of  — ■ 

— 

20 

grains 

•— 

40  grains 

Scamniony  — — 

— 

5 

grains 

10  grains 

Seneka  — — 

— 

20 

grams 

— 

40  grams 

Senna  — — 

— 

20 

grains 

— 

40  grains 

Soap  — — 

— 

20  grams 

^ ounce 

Ices  ‘ — 

10 

drops 

30  drops 
Sum  vr . 
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Scurvy-grafs,  exprefled  juice, 
Snake-root  — — 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  ot  Mindererus  — 

— — fweet,  of  vitriol  — 

— ■ of  nitre  — 

of  fal  ammoniac  — 

compound  — 

— fetid  — 

Spirits,  dillilled  — 

Spermaceti  — 

Sponge,  burned  — 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  — 

■ precipitated,  of  antimony 
Squill,  dried  powder  — 

frcftt  — 

Syrup  of  poppies  — 

- ....  - of  buckthorn  — 

of  ginger  — 

Syrups  in  general  >— 


from  I ounce  to 

— 20  grains  — 

— 4 ounces  — 

— ^ drachm  — 

— drops  — 

— 15  drops  — 

— 15  drops  — 


— I drachm  — 

— 20  grains  ~ 

— 20  grains  — 

— - '20  grains  — 

— I grain  ■ — 

— I grain  — 
. — ij  grains  — 

— , . ~ drachm  — 

— I drachm* *  — 

— I drachm  — 

— I drachm  — 

t 


T 


Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 

Tartar,  cream  of  — 

•  regenerated  1 — 

— - - — foluble  — 

» emetic,  alterative 

- ■■  ■ - as  emetic  •— 
Terra  japonica  — 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  i drachm 
to  a pint  of  water  ; fnould  be  ad- 
miniltered  by  table  - fpoonfuls  ; 

, ftrongly  diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of  — 

Turmeric  — — 

Turpentine,  fpirlts  of  — 

Tindturc  of  aloes  • — 

compound 

of  afafetida  — 

■ of  Benzoin,  compound 

of  cantharides  — 

of  cardamoms  — 

of  cailor  — 

■■  of  catechu  — 

of  Peruvian  bark 

•  of  iron,  muriated 

of  Colombo  — 

of  Gentian,  compound 

— ' — of  gu?.(;icum  volatile 

c 2 


2 drachms  — 
20  grains  — 
2 drachms  — 
V grain  — 
I grain  — 
20  grains 


20  grains  • — 
20  grains  ■ — 
10  drops  ■ — 
^ ounce  — . 
2 drachm  — - 
drachm  — 
10  drops  — 
10  drops  — 

1 drachm  — 

2 drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
I drachm  — 

10  drops  — 
1 diaclim  — 
j drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 


4 ounces 
40  grains 
8 ounces 
1 ounce 
' 40  drops 
40  drops 
40  drops 


j;  ounce 
1 drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 
4 grains 
3 grains 

15  grains 
ounce 

2 drachms 
-2  ounce 

2 drachms 


I ounce 
I drachm 
I ounce 
i grain 
3 gi’^ins 
40  grains 


l drachm 
1 drachm 
30  drops 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40  diops 
40  drops 
2 ounce 
J-j:  drachm 

2 drachms 
2'  ounce 

to  d;ops 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 

Tincture 
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Tincture  of  black  hellebore 

from 

I fcruplc 

to  1 drachm 

— of  jalap  — 

— 

I drachm 

— ^ ounce 

— of  lavender,  compound 

— 

20  drops 

— 2 drachms 

— of  myrrh  — 

— 

I fcruple 

— I drachm 

■ of  opium  — 

-rr 

lo  drops 

— 40  drops 

— camphorated. 

or  7 

I drachm 

— 3 drachms 

paregoric  elixir  ■— * 

y 

of  rhubarb  — 

-=T- 

i ounce 

— 2 ounces 

— of  fenna  — 

— 

2 drachms 

— I ounce 

of  fnake-root 

— 

1 drachm 

— 2 drachms 

■ of  valerian  . — 

— 

1 drachm 

— 3 drachms 

r volatile 

— 

i drachm 

— 2 drachms 

Tormentil,  powder  of 

10  grains 

— 1 drachm 

V 

Valerian,  powder  of  w- 

— 

20  grains 

— 2 drachms 

Vinegar,  diftilled  •— 

— 

2 drachms 

— I ounce 

■ of  fquills  — 

— 

10  drops 

— • 50  drops 

as  emetic 

— 

f ounce 

•—  I ounce 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

— 

I grain 

— 2 grains 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic 

— 

2 grains 

— 5 grams 

— as  a quickly  opera- 

20  grains 

— 1 drachm 

ting  emetic  — 

5 

blue,  emetic  — 

— 

I grain 

— 3 grains 

Uva  urfi,  in  powder  •— 

20  grains 

•—  t drachm 

w 

Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  of 

— 

^ ounce 

— 2 ounces 

Water,  the  limple  diitilled,  may  ge 

■l 

~ ounce 

— 3 or  4 oj;. 

iierally  be  given  — 

s 

Wormwood,  expreffed  juice 

— 

f ounce 

— 2 ounces 

White  lead  — 

— 

1 grain 

— 3 grams 

Wine,  aloetic  — — 

— 

ounce 

- — 1 ounce 

■ antimonial  — 

— 

20  drops 

— 2 drachms 

■ Ipecacuanha  —■ 

— 

I drachm 

— if  ounce 

■ Rhubarb  — 

• — 

ounce 

— 2 ounces 
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GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES; 

CHAP.  i. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

^^HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  {hall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  (late  of  infancy.  In  this 
period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
conflitution  are  generally  laid  ; it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead,  that 
almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this 
may  appear  a natural  evil ; but  on  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating;  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  j but  this  we  find  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithflanding  his 
fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  young  : But  our  furprife  will 
foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  by  in-* 
ftinft,  never  err  in  this  refpefl  j while  man,  trufling 
folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of 
thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited 
to  public  view,  it  would  aflonifh  moft  people. 
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If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children^- 
others  mud:  be  employed  for  that  purpofe : thefe  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend'  themfelves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  {kill  and  addrefs.  By  this- 
means  fuch  a number  of  unnecelTary  and  deftrucUve 
articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothings 
&c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them 
perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is 
the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  tho 
human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  fo  impofe  it  as  a talk  upoa 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.-  This,  whatever 
fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fame  cafes  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  deflruclive  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  confti- 
tutions,  fubjed  to  byfleric  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nurfes  * : and  thefe  complaints 
are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of 
fafhion  free  from  them  •,  fuch  women,  therefore,  fup- 
pofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable  to-  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Almofl  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  j but 
whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  didates,  will  not  be  iurprifed  to  find  feme  of  them 
unable  to  perform  that  neceifary  office.  Mothers  who 
do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have 
wholelome  juices  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifh- 
ment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled 


• I have  known  an  hyftcric 
feized  with  a fit  in  the  night. 
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by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak 
and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  In  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difcouraging  that  praftice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office*.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her 
power,  ffie  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her 
child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  giving  fuck.  To  a w'oman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  eafiefl:  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other  offices 
are  neceffiary  for  a child,  which  the  mother  ought  at 
leaft  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  w'omb,  as 
foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up 
under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affeflion, 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery  ? 
This  Is  at  once  the  moft  delightful  and  important  office  ; 
yet  the  moft  trivial  bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are 
often  preferred  to  it  ! A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad 
tafte  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 


• Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckic  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  mem- 
bers, and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring  I am  fure  I fpeak  within  the  truth  w!  en  I fay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thole  children  live,  who  are  u us  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  rcafoii  no  mother  lliould  be 
allovved  to  fuckle  another’s  child  nil  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moll 
w'omen  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  Lo  fuckle  two  children  in 
fucccluon  uj)uu  the  fame  milk. 
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confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  Ihould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charaQer  ? However  ftrange  it  may 
appear^  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thofe 
of  fafliion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought 
a child  into  (he  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as 
the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  fex 
are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the  bufinefs 
of  nurhng.  Hence,  fenfible  people  b^ecome  the  dupes 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ; and  the  nurfing  of  chil- 
dren, inftead  of  being  conduced  by  reafon,  is  therefult 
of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  ; how  to  feed  them  with  w'holefome  and  nou- 
rifliing  food  ; how  to  exercile  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : were  thefe 
made  the  objefts  of  female  inftruftion,  mankind  would 
derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But  while  the 
education  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  drefs  and  public  (hew,  we  have  nothing  to  expert 
from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  moft  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  w'hich  they  owe  to 
their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to 
form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  moft  early 
bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 


* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hillorian,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  rimes,  the 
greateft  women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  cliief  glory  to 
heep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  tliat  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  Ibnie  poor  Grecian 
wench,  or  other  menial  fervant.^ — VVe  arc  afraid,  wherever 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground 
for  this  complaint. 
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men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufefulin  life  or  the  pefls 
of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal 
interefl  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affill;  in  every 
thing  that'refpeds  either  the  improvement  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

It  is  pitv  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  rcafon  why  females 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to 
excel  in  fuch  accompllfliments  as  recommend  them  to 
the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  a dilfance 
from  even  the  fmallefl  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nurfery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they 
fuppoled  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  llabies  : a gentleman,  of  the  firfl: 
rank  is  not  alhamed  to  give  diredions  concerning  the 
management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  y'et  would  blufli  were 
he  furpiifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently  at- 
tentive to  the  management  of  children  : this  has  been 
generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old  women, 
while  men  of  the  fird  charader  in  phyfic  have  refuM  to 
vifit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such  condu't  in  the  fa- 
culty has  not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be 
neglected,  but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  af- 
fume  an  abfolute  title  to  preferibe  for  children  in  the  moft 
dangerous  difeafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician 
is  feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaulted  all 
their  (kill ; when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  peribn  of 
ffiill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted,.  The  difeafes 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  lealt  delay  is 
dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give  ufeful 
diredions  for  their  management  when  well.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to  be 
underlfood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  childrerl  can- 
not tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them  may 
be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  putting  proper  queflions  to  the  nurfes.  Be- 
fides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated,  are 
eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fnould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed  to  prop  an  old 
tottering  carcal'e  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of 
thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perifh  without  being 
regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufefulnefs. 
Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  mod  erroneous  method 
of  eftimation  ; yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffible 
to  account  for  the  general  indifference  with  refpett  to 
the  death  of  infants. 


0/  Difeafed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
UNHiiALTHiNE.ss  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  reafoii- 
able  to  expedl  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fliould  be  born  of  parents 
whofe  confUtutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intem- 
perance or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  f obferves,  that  on  the  conQi- 
tution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  furprifed, 
on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes  and 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  Infants  are  hard  to 
dlfcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  plnfieians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  de  erve.  1 can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  ai  e neither  fo  difficult  to 
difeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  ot  adults, 
f RoulTeaii. 
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death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  flranger  to  exercife 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to 
live.  The  firfl  blaft  of  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant 
in  the  bud  : or  fliould  it  ftruggle  through  a few  years* 
exiftence,  its  feeble  frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 
common  fundious  of  -life,  and  prove  a burden  to 
fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  ihall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe  that 
■children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by 
hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
It  is  impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fliould  not  fpoil  the 
bed  conditution  : and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it 
would  be  a jud  punilhment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer  ; 
but  when  once  a difeafe  is  contraded  and  rivetted  in 
the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  poderity.  What  a dreadful 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to 
traulmic  to  our  offspring!  how  happy  had  it  been  for 
the  heir  of  many  a great  edate,  had  he  been  born  a 
beggar,  rather  than  to  inheiit  his  father’s  fortunes  at 
ihe  expence  of  inheriting  his  difeafes  I 

A perlon  I ibouring  under  any  incurable  malady  ought 
not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fliortens  his  own 
life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  ; but  when  both 
parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the  fcurvy, 
or  the  like,  the  effeds  mud  be  dill  worfe.  If  fuch 
have  any  iflue,  they  mud  be  miferable  indeed.  Want 
of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  connedions  for 
life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague,  famine, 
or  the  fword  ; and  as  long  as  thefe  connedions  are 
formed  from  mercenary  views,  the  evil  will  be  con- 
tinued *. 

* Tlie  Lacedemaaians. condemned  their  hing  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman  ; becaiifc,  laid  they,  inftead 
ot  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  iill  ihe  throne  with  a 
.|)rogcny  o»' changelings. 
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In  our  matrimonial  contradls,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeft. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  coiirfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  a6l 
a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove  fertile ; 
Ihould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muft  become  an  in- 
firmary : what  profpe^l  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch 
a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  *. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends 
for  the  defeats  of  conftitution ; and  it  will  often  go  a 
great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome  air,  and 
fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe 
are  neglefted,  little  is  to  be  expefted  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  defeats  of  conftitution  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpeft  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  fliould 
confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and  guard 
againft;  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that- 
family-difeaies  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept 
off  for  one  generation ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch  difeafes 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a fubjedt 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Fainily-conftitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
family-eftates  j and  the  libertine,  who  impairs  the  one, 

* The  Je\v5j  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legillators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  adtually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  !-ind,  a natural  deformity, 
and  political  mifehief  j and  therefore  requires  a public  couft- 
deration. 
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does  f^reater  injury  to  his  poilerity  than  the  prodigal 
who  fquanders  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothbig  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  ir ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  ' 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceflfary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering  Were  a mother 
left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of  drefling  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and 
has  at  lad  become  a fecret  which  none  but  adepts 
pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  mod  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceflary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufinefs ; 
and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it 
drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  profeflion.  The  drefling  of  a child  came  of  courfe 
to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  province ; who  no 
doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity  fhe  could  fhew 
in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill  would  be  admired. 
Her  attempts  were  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents, 
who,  too  often  defirous  of  making  a fliew  of  the  infant 

• as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  neceffary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert 
in  applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb ; gnd  the  poor 

• child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many 
rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every 
bone  had  been  fraflured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftruft  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
]|angs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  to  life. 
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In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ; hut  it  would  flill  be  a difficult  talk  to 
perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  lhape  of 
an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  ail  her  endeavours  to 
mend  the  lhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  con- 
ftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
k.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilized  nations?  So  little  indeed,  that  k is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to 
death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as 
a deformed  child.  Neither  Ihould  we,  if  we  followed 
iheir  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  mana- 
cling their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of 
every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  walh 
their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  By  this  manage- 

ment their  children  become  fo  llrong  and  hardy,  that 
by  the  time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s 
arms,  theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  procure 
a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never 
find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fvvaddling  bands. 
Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind?  No;  buC 
we  take  the  bufmefs  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy 
and  free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints,  but  they  can  fhew  figns  of  pain;  and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their 
clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings, 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  : yet,  ftrange  infa- 

• A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coafl  of  Af- 
rica, tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fulFer  them  to  tumble  about  at  plcaiure; 
yet  Uiey  are  aJJ  llraight,  and  ieldoan  have  any  dii'eafe. 
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tuation ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are 
again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of 
fofc  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  preflure  will  appear  in  the  (Irongefl;  light. 
Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren, has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexible ; and 
left  they  fliould  receive  any  injury  from  preflure  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the f(Etiis  everywhere  with  fluids. 
This  (hews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all 
unequal  preflure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  c»“‘^P 
or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flig-'*^^^  preflure, 
and  ealily  aflume  a bad  fhape,  which  never  after  be 
remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  piany  people  appear 
with  high  flioulders,  crooked  breafts, 

who  were  as  well-proportion^^d  at  their  births  as  others, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  fqueezed  out  of  (hape  by 
the  application  of  ftay?  and  bandages. 

Preflure,  by  obftruding  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equa^  diftribution  of  nourifliment  to  the 
different  parts  oj^’the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while 
another  remains  too  fmall ; and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  misfhapen.  To  this 
we  muft  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes, 
it  naturally  Ihrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; and  by 
putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poftures,  it  becomes 
deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak, 
nefs  or  difeafe  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effetl:  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine-teruhs,  at  leaft,  of  the  deformity 
among  mankind  muft  be  imputed  to  this  caufe.  A 
deformed  body  is  not  only  dil'agreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions 
muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired. 
Hence  few  people  remarkably  misfhapen  are  ftrong  or 
healthy. 
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The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
the  ( irciil  uion  oi  the  whole  mafs  6f  blood  through  the 
lungs,  rofpiration,  the  periftalric  motion,  afford 
another  ffrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an 
inf  mt  free  from  all  prelTure.  Thefe  organs,  not  having 
been  accudorned  to  move,  are  eafily  flonoed  ; but 
when  this  happens,  death  mulT:  enfue.  Hardly  any 
method  could  be  devifed  more  effeclually  to  flop  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers  * 
and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
tnanner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digellion  and 
maktt^jijT  fick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  mufl 

prove  to  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  fhall  leave  any 
one  to  judge 

Whoever  co».qf|ers  thefe  things,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  fo  many  chilo-en  of  convulfions  foon  after  the 
birth,  Ihefe  fits  ar«t  generally  attributed  to  fume  in-^ 
ward^  caufe  ; but,  in  fatt,  they  ofiener  proceed  from  our 
own  imprudent  conduct.  1 have  known  a child  feized 
with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  widviife  had  done 
Twaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rrlLrs  and  ban- 
dages, was  immediately  relieved,  tnd  never  had  the 
difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this  rtaight 
be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  firs,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alio  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fonic  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ; and  if  ir  be  loaded 
with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mud  be  increafed. 
•But  this  is  not  all , the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 

• TJiIs  is  by  no  means  inveigliing  againfl:  a thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  toand  the  child’s  body  as 
fpp’i  as  it  is  bora. 

with 
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with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife  feverlHi : to 
which  we  may  add  the  hear  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too  frequently  given 
to  children  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all 
thefe  are  combined,  which  doe^  not  feldom  happen, 
they  mull  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  v.'ill 
endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  afret  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold  houfe. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranf  tion, 
catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contrails  fome  other  fatal 
difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not 
being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and 
flaccid  for  life ; hence  proceed  coughs,  confumptions, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  cuftom 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be 
cbferved  is,  Thai  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  ore 
necefj'ary  to  keep  it  vjarm^  end  that  they  be  quite  e'fy  for 
its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effeils  of  this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and  adults. 
The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  however,  to  be 
fomewhat  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world 
will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
human  fliape  does  not  folcly  depend  upon  whale-bone 
and  bend  leather  *. 


* Stays  made  of  bend  leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underhand,  that  there  are  ftill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughterr.  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  ihape.  As  reafeJaing  wor.ld  be  totally  loll  upon  fuch  people, 
1 lhall  beg  leave  juft  to  afk  them.  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a ftiort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  ttefc/rm  th:  human  body. 
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I (hall  only  add  with  refpeft  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der (kins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill-fniells ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cuta- 
neous difeafes. 

Cieanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fupeifluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother 
or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to 
be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes ; but  if  (lie  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it 
muft  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  adlually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufiicient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  thcmfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  children 
without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  (liew  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature,  more 
than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without 
the  breall.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy 
nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  beft  food  for  an  infant. 
Neither  art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper  fubflitute 
for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months 
■without  the  breafl ; but  when  teething,  the  fmall-pox, 
and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they 
generally  peri(h. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  (hews  an  inclination  to 
fuck ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  (liould  not  be  gra- 
tified.  It  Is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; but  this  is  the  way 
to  bring  it : befides,  the  firft  milk  that  the  child  can 
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fqueeze  out  of  the  breafl;  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  deanf- 
ing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  fliop, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the 
breafl:,  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  flrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  firft 
thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is  be- 
ginning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  happens,  indeed, 
that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the  mcconiwn^  fo  foon  as 
could  be  wiflied ; this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  give  fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe 
the  firfl;  paflages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether 
they  be  neceflfary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
fuch  indigeftible  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  bom,  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  it  Tick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  dif- 
eafes  than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long 
after  the  birth  without  having  paflage  both  by  ftool  and 
urine;  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for 
fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  mufl: 
have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the  breafl,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk ; or  rather  water  alone, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infant,  almofl  every  perfon 
is'ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefls  the  need  of 
cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uiiiverfaliy  mixed  with 
the  firfl  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to 
infants  than  the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children 
require  very  li'tle  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ; 
and  what  they  receive  Ihould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and 
of  a cooling  quality.  A very  I'malt  quantity  of  wine  is 
fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  ’he  blood  of  an  infant; 
but  every  [•'erfoii  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mufl: 
know,  that  mofl  of  the  difeafes  of  iiilants  proceed  from 
the  heat  of  their  humours. 
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If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice 
a-day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy  of  digeftion,  as 
water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with  bread  in  it, 
and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother,  will  accuf- 
tom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render 
the  weaning  both  lels  difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.  All 
great  and  ludden  tranfuions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nurf- 
ing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of  children  ought 
not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to  refemble,  as  nearly  as 
poffible  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed,  milk  itfelf 
ihould  make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  be- 
fore they  are  weaned,  but  for  fome  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
fhews  an  inclination  to  chew  ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  difeover  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  objeft.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nouriffiment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece 
of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread 
is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe,  butfhas  the  additional  pro- 
perties of  nouriffiing  the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva 
down  into  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor 
to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholefome 
and  nouriffiing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to 
occafion  coftiveaefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced, 

bread 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for 
children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain^  made  of 
wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; but  when  en- 
riched wirh  fruits,  fugarSj  or  fuch  thingSj  it  becomes 
very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enoiio^h  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 

O 

they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fliould  never  tafte 
it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought 
to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  wholly 
on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  ftomachs  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  fle(h  heats  the  body, 
and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes. 
This  plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  as  moft  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food,  tt  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the 
food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  exceffes  are  entirely 
owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all 
hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  fweet  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch  a 
child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food  than 
it  ought  to  have  ? 

Cnildren  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day ; but  fhould  never  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fliould  it  have 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  over- 
loads the  flomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is  cer-<! 
tainly  mod  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againlt  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many 
parents,  by  endeavouring  to  flmn  that  error,  have  run 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the  conftitutions 
of  their  children.  But  the  error  of  pinching  children 
in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme, 
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Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf-when  ov'er- 
charged  ; but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will 
never  become  a ftrong  or  a healthy  man.  That  errors 
are  frequently  committed  on  both  Tides,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge;  but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the 
quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is 
the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our  ftridefl;  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children : but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
V.  ell  with  the  (lomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtlul  to  a child : as  high  feafoned,  faked,  and 
finoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  krong  broths,  rich  foups, 
or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,. at  every  meal.  Such  a praflice  can- 
not fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thefe  children  feldom  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hooping  cough,  or 
fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  mofl:  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine 
fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
flomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  without 
the  alTiftance  of  warm  ftimulants : befides,  being  na- 
turally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digekion,  and  four 
and  relax  the  fiomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
proper  nek  for  infeds.  Children  indeed  fiiew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  aj.c  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,, 
it  would  liave  no  bad  eflects.  We  never  find  a natural! 
inclinaiioii  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  aad  coned  the  heat  and: 
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acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  moft  children 
require ; only  care  Ihould  be  taken  left  they  exceed, 
indeed  the  beft  way  to  firevent  children  from  goin?  to 
excels  m the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is 
to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  Ihould  be 
paring  y given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grois  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
1 his  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  poor:  glad 
to  obtain  at  a fmall  price,  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  ftuff  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
vvith  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  i 
Imaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholefome 
nourilhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive 
povvers  are  unable  properly  to  affimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and^oduces  grofs 
humour^  Indeed,  moft  things  th.t  are  far  or  oily  have 

tul.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children 
m moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey. 
Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled  S 

weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula 

the  moft''  diforders.  Relaxation  is  oL  of 

the  moft  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unbrace  their 
folds,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 


.1  tender  howds.  Servants^ TnU  n ^ better  than  a poilon  to  their 
dren,  fliould  be  llriSt  fotl-  I have  the  care  of  chil- 

the  knowledge  of  thj?  parents'" 
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We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfeFvati’onf 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  JLxerctfe  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  of 
man  fiiort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise:  healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglefted.  Sufficient  exercife  wn’/l 
make  up  for  feveral  defefls  in  nurfing  ; but  nothing  can 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  ablolutely  neceflary  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  flrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  kfelf.  Were 
tills  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  pre- 
vented. But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary  employ- 
ments prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking; 
fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, what  have  we  to  expect  but  difeafes  and  deformity 
among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftruclive  tO' 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufafturess 
began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  off 
gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employmentss 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongfl;  thefe  people  that  thiss 
difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  killss 
many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  fliews  the  pro-' 
priety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  otheii 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  iii 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceffitj) 
of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  rellrained  with, 
out  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the. 
lamb,  and  mofl:  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea. 
tures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about  and  take  exerr 
cife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  difeafed.  Thi 
fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpt  J 
cics  f but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  theinJ 
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felves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to 
a*flift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  I’he  befl 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in 
the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every 
thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Befides, 
it  is  much  fafer  than  Twinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  iuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fet  one  child  to  keep  another  ; this  conduct  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miferable 
for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefi:  and  befl 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  firings  fixed 
to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  It  makes 
them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with  their 
whole  weight  upon  their  flomach  and  breafl ; by  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obflruded,  the  breafl  flattened, 
and  the  bowels  comprefl'ed ; which  mull  hurt  the 
digeflion,  and  occafion  confuinptions  of  the  lungs,  and 
other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  Tet  upon 
their  feet  too  Toon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  flrength  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exercifed.  I’he  limbs  of  children  are  weak  in- 
deed, but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ; and  had 
they  fkill  to  direfl  themfelves,  they  would  foon  be  able 
to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  any 
other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too 
foon?  Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
life  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable  time  after  their  birth, 
and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at 

• The  nurfe  ought  to  he  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
polition  ; .as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention 
t\)  this  circumftance.  Its  fituatioa  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently 
cJianged.  I have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  one  fide,  by 
the  nurfe  carrying  it  conftantlv  on  one  arm. 
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once,  there  may  be  fome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accuftomed 
to  uHs  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they  thenifelves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  By  negled- 
ing  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  would 
have  paid  for  proper  care. 

'I'o  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mofl:  ufeful 
bufmefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  ; but, 
alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often 
obliges  them  to  ncgleft  their  oilspring  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  necdl'aries  of  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  affiil  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up 
their  own  children,  than  from  all  the  hofpitals  * that 
ever  can  be  erefted  for  that  purpofe. 

W^hoever  confiders  the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  pufiied 
on  without  the  adion  and  preflure  of  the  mufcles.  But, 
if  the  fluids  remain  inadlive,  obftrudtions  mull  happen, 
and  the  humours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  can- 
not fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnKhed  both 
the  vefiels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  nu- 
merous valves,  in  order  that  the  adlion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufh  forward  dieir  contents  j but  w’ithout  ac- 

• If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  pocr  to  keep  their  chil- 
dien  alive,  v.e  Ihould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium 
pdven  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  h.ave  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  lave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  holpifals  for  this  purpofe. 
Tills  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a bleOing  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  cr.n  beta]  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  withing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  docs  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affedlion,  that  they  are  ol  ien  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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tian,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effeft. 
This  part  of  tlie  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a demon- 
Ilration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  (hew  the  importance  of  exercife  might 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy ; 
without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly 
performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm. 
The  aclion  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  vital  functions,  are  greatly  aflifted  by  exercife. 
But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  efi'ecls  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  oeconomy  of 
the  human  body,  than  mofl  of  thofe  for  whom  this  trea- 
tife  IS  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fliall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  when  exercife  is  neglefted,  none  of  the 
animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl 
objed.in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life : and 
whoever  neglecls  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety.  i 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they 
hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done  folely  to 
prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool,  he  needs 
no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool-tnafter  is  made  the  nurfe ; 
and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours 
a-day,  which  time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and 
diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
word  effefls  upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs 
injured.  Early  application  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which 
continues  for  life  ' 

V.X,-  , But 

• It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to'mftpuft  their,  chil- 
dren, at  leaft  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
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But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence 
of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceflors,  who  feldom  went 
to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned  than  we. 
But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite  mar- 
red, unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms. 
No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  feldom  become  either 
fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  ChiU 
dren  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors  ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A fingle  child  has 
been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux,  the 
hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to  almoft 
every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

Bur,  if  fafliion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run  about 
and  play  at  fuch  adlive  diverfions  as  may  promote  their 
growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions.  Were  boys, 
inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  an  hour  to  run, 
ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a pro- 
per part  of  their  rime  in  thefe  manly  and  uleful  exer- 
cifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent  eifedls. 

It  would  be  of  great  lervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercile.  This  would 
increafe  their  Ifrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  affiftance,  would 
enable  them  to  adl  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troublefome  courfeof  inftruc- 

1— 

themfdves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parentj.1 
tendernefs  and  filial  afFedion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefcnt  lo  many  deplorable  inllances  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  infirud  tJieir  children,  yet  mofl  mothers  have  ; and  furely 
t|iey  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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tions,  at  a time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new 
motions,  gefiures,  &c  * 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  befi: 
natural  conftitution ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they 
will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is  let  down  to 
her  frame  before  file  can  put  on  her  clothes ; and  is 
taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem.  It  is  un- 
neccffary  here  to  infill;  upon  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of 
life.  But  fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got 
over,  greater  dangers  (till  wait  them  when  they  come 
to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early  accuf- 

j 

tomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard 
in  childbed  ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
lime  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeltions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  Itomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
cohfumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The 
lall  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  coniidering 
the  awkward  poltures  in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds 
of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of  their 
bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  lile. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrutled  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 

* I am  happy  to  find  tliat  the  mafiers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  praeftipe  this  advice-  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill-ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  iniiilary  exercife.  This, 
befidcs  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 
jiave  many  other  happy  cfFeds. 
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fuffident  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  Ibciety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complilhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  aiid  always  difregarded  when  they  impair 
health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  employed 
as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but,  when  thefe 
fuflPer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited,  is  a real  lofer 
I by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except 

j fedentary  ones,  by-  which  children  can  earn  a liveli- 

hood ; and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their 
, confiitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few  years  from 
childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice  as  many  in  the 
! latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs 

I : ufeful  while  he  does  live. 

j j In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 

I j tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing 

I i touns,  where  we  fliall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 

I ' people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom  exceed- 

' * ing  the  middle  period  of  life ; or  if  they  do,  being  un- 

i i fit  for  bufmefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus  | 

! ! arts  and  manufadures,  though  they  may  increafe  the  i 

i riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  ' 

! the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would 

' therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  j 

life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  i 

perfon  converfant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other 
I working  animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard 

! labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advan. 

i tiige.  This  is  equally  true  with  refpefl  to  the  human  j 

Ipecies.  j 

There  are,  never thelefs,  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The  eafier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufmefs  carried 
on  without  doors,  are  moll  proper.  Thefe  are  employ- 
ments which  moil  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  fonie 

parts 
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parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age,  tafte, 
and  ftrength 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
employincT  (heir  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow 
them  lufficient  time  for  aftive  diverfions  without.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and  pre- 
vent their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fufficient ; 
but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour  fpent  in 
running,  or  any  other  exercife  without  doors,  is  worth 
ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they 
may  indeed  he  exercifed  at  home.  The  bell;  method 
of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long 
room,  or  dance.  This  lafi:  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  car- 
ried to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It 
cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens 
t!  e limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed 
to  fay,  t ar  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giv- 
ing them  pnylic.  It  W'ere  well  if  more  people  followed 
his  example. 

The  COLD  PATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
ercife. By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened,  the 
circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  w^ere  it  con- 
ducted with  prudeipce,  many  difeafes,  as  rickets,  fcro- 
phuld,  See.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients, 
who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and 
robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  report,  the  praClice  of  immerfing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  mull  have  been  very  com- 
mon among  our  anceflors. 

The  greatefl;  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperltitious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thefe 
are  olten  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  bring  them 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have  known  fome  of 
them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  lk?n  after  bathing  it, 
lell  it  fliould  dellroy  the  effect  of  the  water.  Others 

• I have  been  told  tliat  in  China,  where  the  policfe  h the  befl; 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  cafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hulbandryj  as  weeding,  gathering  Itones  off  the 
hand,  ^nd  fucli  like. 
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will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or  fufter  it  to  go  about  in  that 
condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
v^ater  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
faint ; while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like;  and 
the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phylician  from  that  medicine  are  often 
fruflrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurles  make  a wrong  ufe  of  ir. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft  have  its 
extremities  daily  waflied  in  cold  water.  This  is  a par- 
tial ule  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In 
winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but,  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a 
child  be  relaxed,  or  ftem  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently iinmerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  however  mud 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
doraach  full.  The  child  fiiould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a time,  fliould  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  Ikin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

The  had  Effe/^s  of  urscoholefome  Air  tipoti  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftruefive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpirals,  or 
parifli  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people;  by  which 
means  ilie  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernicious,  that 
it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deflrudive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  Icarcely  any  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  w'ho  are  hardy  and  robud,  niay 
live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to 
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their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
thofe  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed..  As  fuch  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  we  mult  lay  our  account  with  lofing 
the  greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  bet- 
ter if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are 
often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to 
fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inflead  of  leading  or 
carrying  it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well 
as  her  children ; and  how  can  Ihe  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children  fleep 
in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into 
one  chamber.  Intlead  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always 
to  be  the  largelt  and  beft  aired  room  in  the  houl'e. 
When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apartments,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat  relaxes 
their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes  them 
to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the  cufloin 
of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lei's  pernicious. 
One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  lelt  children 
fhould  fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them, 
aftually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  w'hich  means 
. the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and 
over  all  the  lime  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many 
accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide 

A child 

* It  Is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fufFocatlon,  confidering  tlie 
manner  in  w'hich  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  I lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  i found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a little  free  air  ro  the  poor  b.ibe  ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  1 found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expeded,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies  : but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe  prejudices  which 
proved  fatal  to  their  child. 
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A child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its  clothes 
on ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  mufl;  be  overheated ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing,  which 
is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  fleep 
all  night  in  warm  clbfe  apartments,  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a hot-houfe, 
inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch  plants  may  by  this 
means  be  kept  alive  for  feme  time,  they  w'ill  never  ar- 
rive at  that  degree  of  flrength,  vigour,  and  magnitude, 
which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  fhould  they  be 
expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been 
acetiftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early  fent  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholefome. 
This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All 
fchools" and  feminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  poflible,  to 
be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh,  dry,  whoiefome  air, 
and  fhould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  whoiefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  ^e  want  of  it,  I (hall 
only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of  children 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember 
one  inftance  of  a Angle  child  who  continued  healthy  in 
a clofe  confined  fituation ; but  have  often  known  the 
mofl  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  from 
fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nur/es. 

It  Is  not  here  Intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 

choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  walling  time.  Com- 

. r 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  faid  to  be 
expiring  in  convuUion-lits.  I defined  the  mother  to  (trip  the  child, 
and  wrap  it  iii  a loofe  covering.  It  had  uo  more  convullion-fits. 

mon 
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mon  fenfe  will  dlred  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  *,  If  fhe  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  (he  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
child  upon  her  bread.  But,  as  the  mifcondud  of  nurfes 
often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance 
to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod  baneful  errors,  in  order 
to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make  them 
look  more  driflly  into  the  cpndufl  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule.  That  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  Jhould  be  carefully  looked  after,  otherwife 
fbe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  poflible  ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
(hould  be  extremely  circumfpeft  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It  is  folly  to  ima- 
gine that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own  child  to 
fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  fhould  feel  all  the 
affeftions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling : yet  fo  ne- 
ceffary  are  thefe  affedtions  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  for  them, 
the  human  race  would  foon  be  extinft. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  dupefadlives,  or  fuch 
things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who 
does  not  give  a child  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air 
to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  didurbed 
by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a 
dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or  what  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe,  a dofe  of  fpirits  or  other  drong 
liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  in- 
fants, are  every  day  adminidered  by  many  who  bear 
the  charafter  of  very  good  nurfes  f. 

* I have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in 
her  breaft. 

t If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
afleep,  1 would  advife  her  to  rem®ve  it  Immediately ; otherwife 
it  will  foon  fleep  its  lalb. 


A' nurfe 
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A mirfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  Imagine 
that  this  defeat  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  lupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  mull  be 
fornewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk^ 
afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  w'ith  a little  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
(lead  of  nouriflting  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  efftCf. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fufFering  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions < f the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  continues 
to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  alwavs 
be  dilcovered  by  proper  attention  ; and  the  nurfe  who 
can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almod  fpent  itfelf, 
without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muffle  cruel  indeed, 
and  is  unworthy  to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an 
human  creature. 

Nurfes  wdio  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpeided.  They  trull;  to  it,  and  negledt  their  duty,- 
I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s 
cordial,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  l^alby’s  carminative,  &c.  at 
hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medi- 
cine will  make  up  for  all  defers  in  food,  air,  exercifcy 
and  cleaulinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  1 will  ventuie 
to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who  die  annually  in 
London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cultom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  irets  the  infant,- 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  dileafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to 
be  fufpefted. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  Ikin  ; 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  dileafes  are  prevented, 
Nurles  are  apt  to  miffake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 
itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  diforder.  Accordingly 

they 
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they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  Na* 
ture  is  oppofed  in  the  verv  method  Ihe  takes  to  relieve 
them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fliould 
obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper 
advice,  or  being  well  aflured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical 
nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without 
previous  evacuations. 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  often 
prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If  thefe 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked  ; 
but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greateft  caution. 
Nurfes,  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  loofe  flools,  fre- 
quently fly  to  the  ufe  of  aitringents,  or  fuch  things  as 
bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A clofe  of  rhubarb,  a 
gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  fliould  always 
precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greatefl  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  the 
clfetfl  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inltances  might 
be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which  (he,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  pall  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufls  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child, 
ought  to  give  her  the  ftrifteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the 
mqfl:  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals  any 
misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till 
it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fliould  not  be  punilhed.  A few 
examples  of  this  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants ; 
but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expert  that  it  ever  will  be 
the  cafe,  we  would  earneltly  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trufl  fo 
valuable  a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but 
likevi'ife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  flate  to  which 
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they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
any  ftate  where  it  prevails ; and,  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh 
well  to  their  country,  ought,  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and 
to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their 
conflitutions  ffrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  there 

Laconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  Tons  ; 

i*^nd  Rome’s  uncoi.qner’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  the  deftru6lion  of  children 
than  drenching  them  v./ith  drugs.  That  medicine  may 
be  fo7netmes  neceffary  for  children,  I do  not  deny  j but 
that  it  hurts  them  ten  times  for  once  it  does  them  good. 
Twill  venture  to  affert.  A London  mother,  the  mo- 
ment her  child  feems  to  ail  anything,  runs  immediately 
to  the  apothecary,  who  throws  in'  his  powders,  pills, 
and  potions,  till  the  poor  infant  is  poifoned  ; when  the 
child  might  have  been  reftored  to  perfeft  health  by  a 
change  of  diet,  air,  exercife,  clothing,  or  fome  very 
eafy  and  fimple  regulation. 

But  mifguided  fondnefs  is  not  fatisfied  with  drugging 
children  from  the  apothecary’s  (hop : many  of  them 
are  fed  from  the  fame  quarter.  A ftarch  fr^m  the  Well 
Indies,  called  flour  of  arrow-root,  is  the  food  of  thofe 
infants  whofe  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  I lately 
offended  a mother  very  much  by  faying,  it  was  not  half 
fo  good  as  oatmeal,  though  more  than  ten  times  the 
price.  Of  this,  however,  (he  had  fufiicient  proof  by  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  had  been  fed  on  that  root,  and, 
though  a year  and  a half  old,  could  fcarcely  put  a foot 
to  the  ground,  while  her  neighbour’s  child,  only  nine 
months  old,  but  nurfed  in  the  north  country  manner, 
could,  by  a hold  of  the  finger,  run  all  over  the  houfe. 


* Armftrong. 
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I have  taken  notice  of  this  powder,  to  (hew  the  in- 
fluence of  tathion  even  in  the  feeding  of  an  infant.  I 
wini  it  were  the  only  inftance  I could  give  of  the  fatal 
effeds  of  the  fame  cau'e.  Ten  thoufand  infants  in  this 
illand,  before  they  are  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  ftp  tea 
twice  a- day  ; which,  to  be  fure,  is  the  true  way  to  pro- 
pagate heroes ! 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 
THE  STUDIOUS. 

'^HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fad  well 
known ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  forrie 
difficulty.  Mod  people  are  under  the  necefficy  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For 
this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general  way,  as 
fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thofe  occupations 
which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which  the 
danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  molt  rational 
methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymifls,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-m?.kers,  and  feve- 
ral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  ariflng  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  and  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow 
thefe  employments. 
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To  prevent  fuch  conreqnenccs  as  far  as  pofOble,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
be  conflructed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge  the 
fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  frelb  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work ; and  when  they  give  over,  they  fhould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach  *. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  7"he  air,  by  its  ftagna- 
tion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and 
other  qualities  necelfary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a 
mod  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  dedrudive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp^  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by 
its  being  loaded  with  phlogidon.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode 
before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities ; and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
lldn,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  aft'edions,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fal- 
lopius obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health.  * 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to, 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 

• When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drunk  cold  liquor, 
they  ought  to  continue  at  work  for  feme  time  alter. 
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noutifhlng,  and  their  liquor  generous:  nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhotild 
by  all  means  avoid  coRivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  faliad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  ftieathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill 
effefls  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  walk  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes  as 
foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a ftriff, 
and  almofl  religious,  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners ; and  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  direftions  for  a,voiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuffer 
from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  cleanli- 
nels  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  altedled  with  nau- 
fea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeflion,  we  would  advife  them  to 
take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought 
always  to  be  manufadlured  as  foon  as  poflible.  When 
long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thofe 
who  manufatlure  them,  but  likewife  to  people  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of  our 
fubjed,  to  Ipecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons  of 
every  occupation ; we  fhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  '.he  general  clafles  of  Laborious^  Sedentary, 
and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are 
in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  car- 
ried on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome  dif- 
eafes.  Ilufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to  all 
the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  country, 
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are  often  Very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  to  carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which,  by 
overftraining  the  veffels,  occafion  afthmas,  ruptures, 
pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afilifted 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciifitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  he.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
he.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  neceflary  for  common  refpiration  : by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  often  burll,  iufomuch  that  a fpitting  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  in- 
Rance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wager, 
carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a fever, 
a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effe£l  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  Ihould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Rrongell  men  are  mod  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adlivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boads  of  his  drength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the 
daily  indances  we  have  ot  the  fatal  effects  of  carrying 
great  weights,  running,  wredling,  and  the  like,  would 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  neceffarily 
require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  ; as  porters,  black- 
frniths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe  but 
men  of  drong  body  ; and  they  diould  never  exert  their 
ftrength  to  tfie  utmod,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the 
inufcks  are  violently  drained,  frequent  relt  is  neceffary, 
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in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  ; without  this, 
the  ftrength  and  conflitution  w-ill  foon  be  worn  out,  and 
a premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againfl;  thefe  inconve- 
niences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas;  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four 
milk,  dale  fmall-beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion 
difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attributed  to 
venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they  generally 
proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  con- 
trary. When  labourers,  milk-maids,  de:c.  come  from 
the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 
plunge  their  hands  in  w'arm  water ; by  which  means 
the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are  fuddenly 
expanded,  and,  the  veflels  not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a 
ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation  or  a mor- 
tification enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diflance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafh 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
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fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  Is  to 
rub  the  parts  afl'eded  with  fnow',  or,  where  it  cannot 
be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire, 
or. plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  gene- 
rally enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
ileep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  furnmer 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which 
they  ought  alw'ays  to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  fliould  go  home,  or  at  leaff  get  under  fome  cover, 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
'J'hls  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely 
their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  ; 
and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently  they 
Ihould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  reple- 
nifhed  w'ithfrefh  nourifhment,  they  foon  become  putrid, 
and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refped  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence ufe  unwholeforne  food,  when  they  might,  for  the 
fame  expence,  have  that  w'hich  is  wholeforne.  In  fbme 
parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even  to 
take  the  trouble  of  drelTing  their  own  victuals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence, 
rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the 
greateii  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  among 
labourers  by  />eer  living.  When  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nouiilhed,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and 
the  folids  weakj  from  whence  the  moft  fatal  coiife- 
quences  enfue.  Popr  living  is  ffkewife  produftive  of 
many  of  thofe  cut^nepus  dileafes  fo  frequent  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remarkable  that  cattle, 
when  pinched  in  their  food,  are  generally  aft'ebled  with 
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dlfeaFes  of  the  fltin,  which  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when 
they  are  put  upon  a p;ood  pafture.  Ihis  fhews  how 
much  a good  (late  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  proper  nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of 
the  difeai'es  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much 
forefight ; and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their  power 
to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a fiiift  to 
live  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafe  overtakes 
them,  they  are  mil'erable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike 
virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  'Fo  re- 
lieve the  indudrious  poor  in  dillrefs,  is  furdy  the  molt 
exalted  a6l  of  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone,  who 
are  witnefles  of  thofe  feenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a 
notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes,  for  want  of 
proper  allHlance,  and  even  for  w'ant  of  the  neceffarics 
of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifli  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  tili 
they  overheat  ihemfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
fer ve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  ofEce  of  a foldier^  in  time  of  war,  may  be  rank- 
ed among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  fuffer 
many  hardflrips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  long 
marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unwhole- 
fome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion  fevers, 
fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  w'hich 
generally  do  greater  execution  than  thefword,  efpecially 
when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the  feafon.  A 
few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more 
fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  fhould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due  feafon, 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter-quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diltauce  from  thofe 
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in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  laborious. 
T hey  undergo  gre.at  hardlhips  from  change  of  climate, 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provi- 
fions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to 
the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much 
pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means 
of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people 
is  excels.  When  they  get  on  Ihore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own 
conllitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner 
of  riot,  and  often  perfifl;  till  a fever  purs  an  end  to  their 
' lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often 
the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  cur  brave  failors  die  on  foreign 
coalls.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low ; but  they 
will  find  moderation  the  bell  defence  agaiuil  fevers  and 
many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  get- 
ting wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fliould  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
thod to  reflore  the  perfpiration.  They  Ihould  not,  in 
this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits  or  other  llrong 

* It  is  Indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fufFer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fhips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed  for 
rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and 
more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and  ad- 
vancing their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadures,  and  foldiers  might  be 
enabled  to  marry  and  bring  up  children*.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafdy  be  conduced,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  d«y, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors  : no  foldiers  Ihould  be  fulFcred 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  efteminate,  quite  unlit 
for  the  hardlliips  of  war  : whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increafe  their  flrcngth  and  courage. 
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liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with  warm 
water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  ileep 
and  a gentle  Iweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  Tailors  fufFers  moft  from  unwhole- 
fome  food.  The  conltant  ufe  of  faired  provifions 
inflames  their  humours,  and  occafions  the  fcurvy,  and 
other  obftinare  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  efiedling 
fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that 
purpofe.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and 
fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time  at  fea,  as  onions,  po- 
tatoes, cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples, 
&c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them, 
either  frelh  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the 
drink,  and  even  the  food,  of  the  (hip’s  company  ought 
to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board, 
of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any 
time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort,  is 
very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againfl: 
the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cider  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in  ; and  fliould  they  turn  four,  they 
would  ftill  be  ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great 
antidote  againfl:  difeales,  and  fliould  be  ufed  by  all 
travellers,  efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed 
with  the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to' 
be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Frefli 
broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings  made  of 
peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed  plentifully. 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  conver- 
lant  in  thefe  matters,  which  wmuld  tend  to  preferve  the' 
health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men  *, 

We 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  fhewn’ 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo' 
fatal  to  feamcn  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years 

and 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid 
to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and,  above  all  things,  to  the 
cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be  the  moll 
healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  thefe  are 
neglefted,  the  very  reverie  will  happen. 

The  belt  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially  where 
dampnels  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  levers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chew^ed  every  day ; or  if  this 
fliould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
root  coarlely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two  or  three 
days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  fto- 
mach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent antidote  againll  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and 
other  fevers,  in  imheahhy  climates.  It  is  not  material 
in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken,  it  may  either  be 
infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above, 
or  made  into  an  eletfuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges, 
or  the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Almofl  the  whole 
female  world,  and,  in  manufaduring  countries,  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  fedentary 

and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  52°  north  to  the  71°  of  fonth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compofing  the  fliip’s  company,  he  Lft  only 
one,  who  died  of  The  pi  incip  il  means  he 

uied  were,  to  preferve  a llndt  attention  to  cleanlinels,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefn  provifions,  efpecially  good  wa- 
ter, and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious  ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reftridling  it 
to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difid- 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  pof- 
fures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  plcafe. 

Agriculture, 
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Agriculture,  the  firfl:  and  moft  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  imagine 
that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ 
all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miflaken.  An  ancient 
Roman,  vve  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a mo- 
dern Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a 
Roman.  This  fliews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  in- 
habitants Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domedic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negleded,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound  at 
home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  flmTuating  date 
of  trade  and  manufaclures,  that  thoufands  of  people 
may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beggary 
to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at  lead, 
the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  fhould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  a-^dive  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  condant  confinenrent 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting 
five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or 
twelve,  he  will  foon  become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts  feden- 
tary people ; they  iikewife  fuffer  from  the  confined  air 
which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or 
a dozen  tailors  *,  or  day-makers,  for  example,  crowded 

* A perfon  of  obfcrvatlon  in  thnt  line  of  life  told  me,  thiit  moft 
tailors  die  of  confumprions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
unfavourable  poftures  in  whicli  they  fit,  and  the  unwholeibmenefs 
of  thofe  places  wheie  their  bufuiefs  is  carried  on.  If  more  atten- 
tion were  not  paid  to  profit  titan  to  the  prefervation  of  Jiuman 
lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ; but  while  mafters  only 
mind  their  own  inlercft,  no-hing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of 
tJjcir  (ervunts. 
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into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they 
V generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with 
the  addition  of  feveral  candle?,  which  tend  likewife  to 
wafte  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fir  for  refpiration.  Air 
that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs^ 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  fo  incident  to  feden- 
tary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  perfons 
pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefome.  The 
danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed,  if 
any  one  of  them  happen  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be 
otherwife  difeafcd.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
febled.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a 
dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The 
danger  of  crowding  them  together  mufl  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are 
conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fhoemakers,  tailors, 
cutlers,  he.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A 
bending  pofture  obftruds  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of 
courfe  muft  deflroy  the  health.  Accordingly  W'e  find 
fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigeftions, 
flatulences,  head-achs,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  iii  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  eredl  pofture,  and  the  adtion  of 
the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal affeftions,  the  conftant  companions  of  the 
fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly 
performed  where  exercife  is  wanting  j and  when  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  difeharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  mufl;  have  bad  effeds,  as 
it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours.  , 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  compreflTed,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them  properly. 
Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are  formed,  which 

often 
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often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  a(5Hon 
of  the  lungs  being  abfolutelv  neceflfary  for  making  good 
blood,  wiiea  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  be- 
come  univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution 
goes  to  wreck.  Being  of  a foft  texture,  and  in  continual 
action,  their  fundions  are  eafily  obflruded  bv  preffure. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure  on  the 
bow'els,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  ob- 
(Iructs  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and  renders  them 
weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  flioemakers,  &c.  fre- 
quently lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altogether  : befides, 
the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  obftructed  ; whence  proceed  the 
fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous 
difeafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever  after. 
But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  fundions  are  thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldoni  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous 
difeafes,  now  fo  comrr»on,  were  very  little  known  in  this 
country  before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous  ; 
and  they  are  very  little  known  flill  among  fuch  of  our 
people  as  follow  adive  employments  without  doors, 
though  in  great  towns  at  leafl:  two- thirds  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  afflided  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe  many 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  like 
ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife : we 
fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refped  to 
the  moft:  likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of  this 
ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we  hope, 
will  be  wife  efhough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
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are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  poflure.  They  ought 
therefore  to  Hand  or  fit  as  ereft  as  the  nature  of  their 
employments  will  permit.  They  ftiould  likewife  change 
their  poflure  frequently,  and  fhould  never  fit  too  long 
at  a time,  bur  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or 
do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  funftions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time 
for  exercife ; yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ  it 
properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  example, 
inftead  of  w'alking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefli  air,  at 
his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  aw'kward  poflures  in  which  many  fedentary  ar- 
tificers w'ork,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  cuflom  than 
neceffity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be  con- 
trived for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit  round,  with  liberty 
for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon  a foot- 
board, as  they  fhould  chufe.  A place  might  likewife  be 
cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  might 
fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  prefent  mode 
of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  mofl  religious 
regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and  occu- 
pations render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing  would 
contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than  a flrift 
attention  to  it : and  fuch  of  them  as  negleiS;  it,  not  only- 
run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a 
nuifance  to  their  neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the  flrifteft  regard 
to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  doors 
will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who  fits  has  by 
no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that 
fedentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drink- 
ing. When  fuch  perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead 
of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fliould  ride  or 
walk  in  the  fields.  Tfiis  would  remove  the  complaint 
more  effedually  than  llrong  liejuor,  and  would  never 
hurt  the  conllitution. 
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fnftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
of  the  fedentary,  we  lhall  recommend  to  them  the  follow- 
ing general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon  who  follows  a 
fedentary  employment  (liould  cultivate  apiece  of  ground 
with  his  own  hands^  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exer- 
cife  and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  ne- 
celTaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a 
man  will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doorSj  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frelh  herbs 
revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual  pro- 
fpeff  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  en- 
tertains the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always 
pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profped,  however  diftant  or 
however  trivial ; hence  the  happinefs  that  moft  men 
feel  in  planting,  fowing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem 
to  have  been  the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early 
ages ; and,  when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the 
ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as 
well  wherein  true  happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufafturers  in  great  towns  ; but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  prafticable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field in  Yorkfliire,  where  the  great  iron-manufa£lure 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler  who 
does  not  pofl'efs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  praftice  has  many  falutary  effefls* 
It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  with- 
out doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of 
their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of 
purchafing.  Thefe  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufac- 
turers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  Ihould  not 
follow  the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that 
in  fuch  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not 
pradicable : yet,  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may 
find  opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they 
chufe  to  embrace  them. 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advantages ; but 
it  has  likewife  many  difad  vantages.  All  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed  moft  of  them  do.  This 
not  only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfervation 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more 
happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear 
a heaithy  and  numerous  offsi)ring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fflape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
negleft  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deftru^Ilve  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who  are 
ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  fludy  always  implies  a feden- 
tary  life ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to  the 
want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  raufl  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  cJofe  ap- 
plication to  fludy,  ruin  an  excellent  conflitution,  by  in- 
ducing a train  of  nervous  complaints  which  could  never 
be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual 
thought  more  than  for  perpetual  adion,  and  W'ould  be 
as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by. its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almofl  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  fccreiions  \ whereas  fadnefs  and  profound 
thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would 
appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thoughtlefl'nefs  is  neceffary 
to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  fpirits  ; while  the  perfon  w'ho  can  hardly 
bq  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual 
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. Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldorn  think 
long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite 
flupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greatelt  bleffings  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  like  every 
thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice ; 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend  his 
mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheer- 
ful company,  adive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that 
conneclion  which  fubfiflsbetween  the  mind  and  the  body^ 
or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually 
afFe£l  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention  thofe  difeafes 
to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubje»fl  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigef- 
tion,  and  an  obflruded  perfpiration.  It  is  impoffible 
that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  fhould 
either  digefl  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in 
due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which  fhould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  fkln,  is  retained  in  the  bodyj  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muft  enfue. 

The  fludious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  flone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cretion  and  difcharge  of  urine ; confequently  a feden- 
tary  life  miuft  have  the  contrary  effeft.  Any  one  may 
be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits.  The  difcharge 
of  urine  not  only  prevents  the  gravel  and  flone,  but 
many  other  difeafes. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obflruflions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of 
inadlivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  arc  frequently  af- 
fiicled  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  the 
animal  occonomy,  that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  muft  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice, 
indigeflion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a walling  of  the  whole 
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body,  fddom  fail  to  be  the  confequences  of  a vitiated* 
flare  of  the  liver,  or  obftrudfions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudicus  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thofe  who  do 
not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
obflruclions  and  adhefions  will  enfue.  Not  only  want  of 
exercile,  but  the  pofture  in  which  fludious  perfons  gene- 
rally fir,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read 
or  write  much  are  ready  to  contraft  a habit  of  bending 
forwards,  and  often  prefs  w'ith  their  breaft  upon  a table 
or  bench.  This  poflure  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  fundions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man  opened, 
whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breafl-bone  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  obllruft  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
occafion  his  death.  The  only  probable  caufe  that  could 
be  affigned  for  this  fingular  fymptom  was,  that  the 
man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  w'riting,  ufed  conflantly  to  fit 
in  a bending  poflure,  with  his  breaft  preiung  upon  the 
edge  of  a plain  table. 

No  perlon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inaiftivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak  and 
relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  palfies, 
and  other  fatal  diforders.  Tite  beft  way  to  prevent  thefe 
is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the 
body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking  frequently 
a little  of  I'ome  opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  aflliifted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  praftifed  as 
feldom  as  pollible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  lliaded,  and  the  head  fliould  not  be  held  too 
low.  \Vhen  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  fhould 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to 
V^hich  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 
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Tt  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defefUve  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exercife ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effect  of  itudy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo  much  as 
intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole  hu- 
man frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  dif- 
orders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy, 
and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effect  of  clofe  application 
to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed 
either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defect  of  the 
ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyltem, 
which  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  mod  afflicting  of  all  the  difeafes  which  attack 
the  ffudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  feldoin 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may 
rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than  a fingle 
one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  be(t  of  men 
often  reduced  by  it ! Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail ; 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds ; they  live  in 
the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch 
of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder,  though 
they  are  often  made  the  fubje<5l  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim 
our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaflion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  Itudy  his  foie  bufinel's.  A mere  ftu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He  often 
negleds  the  mofl:  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
purfue  ftuuies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely 
happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effett  of  mere 
ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  refearches, 
they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common  fenfe, 
and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound 
fpeculations,  inftead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better, 
generally  render  them  ablolute  fceprics,  and  overwhelna 
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them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  neceflary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  ob- 
tained ; and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves 
only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  muft 
not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in 
dome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far  occupy 
the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufmefs  of  the 
clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far  from,  relaxing 
the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing 
can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious 
thinking,  but  attention  to  fubjefts  of  a more  trivial 
nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and 
confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contrail  a contempt  for  what  they 
call  trifling  company.  They  are  alharaed  to  be  feen 
wn'th  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philosophers  themfelves.  No  man  de- 
ferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his  mind, 
by  alTociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the 
Society  of  children  will  relieve  the  miind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 

As  Itudious  people  are  neceflarily  m.uch  within  doors, 
thev  (hould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  lluoy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  Spirits, 
and  have  a moft  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compol’e  his  tragedies  ^ 
and  of  Demofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe 
a place  for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard 
or  feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may 
furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment 
as  in  a cave  5 and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where 
the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  w'hole- 
fome,  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fliould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and  ftand  by 
turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erefl  pofture  as 
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il  podible.  Thofe  who  diflate,  may  do  ir  walking.  It 
K has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  ro  read  or  fpeak  aloud. 
) This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole 

ibody.  Hence  ftudious  people  are  greatly  benefited  by 
delivering  difcourfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed, 
i fometimes  hurt  themfelves,  by  overading  their  part ; 
I but  this  is  their  owm  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  voci- 
feration merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  bed  time  for  ftudy.  Ir  is  fo.  But  ir  is  alfo  the 
mod  proper  feafon  for  exerclfe,  while  the  domach  is 
empty,  and  the  fpirirs  refrelbed  with  deep.  Srudious 
people  diould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the  morning 
in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  ro  dudy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when 
we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  dudious  perfon  diould 
make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  Ihould  let  nothing 
interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe 
of  dudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  eifeiT  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  dudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
dudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience 
as  to  amufe  himfclf  after  fevere  thought  by  playing 
fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and 
infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  dudy,  fhould  betake  themfelves 
to  the  ufeof  drong  liquors.  I'his  indeed  is  a remedy; 
but  it  is  a delperate  one,  and  always  proves  dellrudive. 
Would  luch  perfbns,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on 
horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  wmuld 
find  it  a more  ededual  remedy  than  any  coJviial  medi- 
cine in  the  apoihecary’s  diop,  or  all  the  drong  liquors 
in  the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  ..'uh 
dudy,  or  other  furious  bufinefs,  I mount  my  horfe,  and 
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ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  Into  the  country,  where  I 
fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful 
friend ; after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with 
new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufinefs  with 
frefli  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  w'hile 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
objefl  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walking, 
riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or, 
at  leaft,  with  neglecl.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly 
of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  fiudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abfiain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  w'holefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion.  Their 
fuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon  in  the 
evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor, 
not  too  flrong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water,  or,  if 
troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little  brandy, 
rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 
exercife  which  are  mofl:  proper  for  the  fiudious,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the  degree 
of  exceflive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently varied  fo  as  to  give  action  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as  poflible,  be 
taken  in  the  open  air,  In  general,  riding  on  horfeback, 
walking,  working  in  a garden,  or. playing  at  fome  active 
diverfions,  are  the  befl. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  fiudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  negleded  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 
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No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or  to 
I ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  ufual  difeafes  of  the 
I ftudious,  my  chief  objeft  was  to  warn  them  of  the  evil- 
i confequences  of  painful  and  inlenfe  thinking.  But  I 
1 fhould  be  forry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  literary  pur- 
: fuits,  which  are  injurious  to  health  only  when  continued 
i with  incelTant  toil,  at  late  hours,  and  without  due  in- 
i fervals  of  reft,  refrefhment,  relaxation,  and  exercife.  It 
is  not  thought,  fays  the  medical  poet,  ’tis  painful  think- 
[ ing,  that  corrodes  our  clay.  I deemed  it  neceflary  to  be 
I more  explicit  on  this  head,  in  confequence  of  having 
\ found  that  my  former  cautions  to  men  of  genius  and 
I fcience  had  been  underftood  in  too  rigorous  a fenfe,  as 
I difcouraging  the  manly  exertion  of  real  talents. 
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1 CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

1QNWHOLESOME  food,  and  Irregularities  of  diet, 
odcahon  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet 
I alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  con- 
I denfed,  rendered  mild  or  'acrimonious,  coagulated  or 
u diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effedls  upon. 
I the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may  be  braced  or 
) relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly  in- 
I creafed  or  diminiflied,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A 
very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufiicient  to 
flievv,  how  much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends 
I upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

1 Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  preferva- 
1 tion  of  health  only:  it  is  likewife  of  importance  in  the 
: cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many 
! difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its  effects, 
i indeed^  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  medicine, 
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but  they  are  generally  more  lafting  ; befides,  it  is  nei- 
ther fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  as 
medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  j nor  to  (hew  their  effeds 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fonie  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpefl  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exafl 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  confti- 
tution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceffary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  w'hen  it  has 
enough ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are  fufficient 
to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  fealons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it 
afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  afts  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punifliment 
can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil 
by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  price,  or 
who  promote  their  own  intered  by  adulterating  the 
neceffaries  of  life  *. 

Animal  as  w^ell  as  vegetable  food  may  be  rendered 
unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal 
fubdances  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefadtion  ; 
and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  be- 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by  un- 
fomid  provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labourijig  poor  are  ot  great 
importance  to  the  Rate  : befides,  difeal'es  occalioned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach 
people  in  every  Ration.  It  is  therefore  the  interelt  of  all  to  take 
-are  that  no  fpoiled  provifions  of  any  kind  be  e.xpofed  to  fale. 
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come  olfenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to  health, 
f Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought 
i never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  praftice,  however, 
in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants  and  poor  people 
to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed 
by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to 
do  this ; but  they  had  better  eat  a fmalfer  quantity  of 
what  is  found  and  wholefome : it  would  both  afford  a 
better  nourilhment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injundion  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelF,  feems  to  have  a ftrid  re- 
gard to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chriffians 
as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves  without 
fome  previous  difeale  ; but  how  a difeafed  animal  fliould 
be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable  : even  thofe  which 
die  by  accident  muff  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  flelh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c. 
are  neither  fo  eafily  digeffed,  nor  afford  fuch  w'hole- 
fome  nourifhmenr  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  whole- 
fome which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife.  Moft  of 
our  Railed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not 
allow'ed  exercife  nor  free  air  ; by  which  means  they 
indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  properly 
prepared  or  affimilated,  remain  crude,  and  occaffon 
indigeftions,  grols  humours,  and  oppreflion  of  the 
Ipirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufcs  a fever,  exalts  the 
I animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with 
the  fleffk,  that  it  cannot  be  ieparated.  For  this  reafon, 
butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifned  who  over  drive 
their  cattle.  No  peiTon  would  ciiufe  to  eat  the  flefh 
gt  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a Iiigh  fever  ; yet  that 
is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle  ; and  the  fever  is 
often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  niadnds. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  v\hich  butchers  ren- 
der meat  unwholefome.  'I’he  abominable  cufforn  of  fill- 
ing the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order 
to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  pra(^tifcd.  This 
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not  only  fpolls  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keep- 
ing, but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is 
fufficient  to  difgufi:  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  Ihambles.  Who  can  bear 
the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up 
with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labour- 
ing under  the  very  word  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewlfe  a method  of  filling  the  cellu- 
lar membranes  of  animals  wdth  blood.  This  makes  the  - 
meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is  not- 
withdanding  a very  pernicious  cudoni,  as  it  both  ren- 
ders the  meat  unwholefoine  and  unfit  for  keeping.  I 
feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  fhambles,  where 
the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the  cellular  texture.  I 
Ihall  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  effect  of  defign  ; but 
I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are 
killed  for  dornedic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal 
feems  to  be  mod  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps 
that  may  in  fame  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradice  of 
carrying  calves  from  a great  didance  to  market,  by 
which  means  their  tender  flelli  is  bruifed,  and  many 
of  their  velfels  burd. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  faded 
animal  food  as  the  Englilh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigedion,  low  fpi- 
rits,  hypochondriacifm,  he.  Animal  food  was  furely 
defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture  of  ve- 
getables, it  will  be  found  the  mod  wholefome ; but  to 
gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  filh,  and  fowl,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who  value 
health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal  of 
flelh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confilt 
of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod  obdinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  mere 
in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
(hould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Frelh  vegetables,  indeed,  come 

to 
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to  be  dally  more  ufed  in  diet ; this  laudable  pra£lice  we 
I hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl:  nor  too 
1 dry.  Moifl;  aliment  relaxes  the  foHds,  and  renders  the 
i body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live  much  on. 

; tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digefl:  folid  food  : hence  proceed  hyfterics, 
and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other 
I hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a man- 
ner rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  which  difpofes  the 
, body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  elFefts  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed  ra- 
I ther  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
I qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
fall  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the  morning  is  furely 
the  mofl;  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Moit 
. delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greatefl;  tea- 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch 
! perfons,  after  fading  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
' five  cups  of  green  tea  without  eating  almofl:  any  bread, 

I it  mufl  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quan- 
; tity,  not  too  ftrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an 
' empty  ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad, 

I which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  mufl:  have  many  ill  effe^ls. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
I fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
I jumbling  together  a.  number  of  different  ingredients,  in 
I order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the  com- 
pofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafoning, 
pickles.  See.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never 
fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind, 
if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain 
roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires. 
Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for  people  in  health,  and  the 
fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  cur  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafts  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alio  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  (Good 
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water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greatefl  importance  In 
diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is  mod  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  mod  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con* 
ta6l ; by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals 
or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar 
difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water. 
Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in 
England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  waters 
pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  w^eight,  colour,  tade,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs, 
therefore,  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighted,  and  without  any  ].articular  colour,  taffe,  or 
fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water,  and 
few  things  w’ould  contribute  more  to  health  than  a due 
attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often 
induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared 
to  them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  drided  i 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  dif- 
eafes may  be  occafioned  or  aggi  avated  by  bad  water ; | 
and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence,  f 
people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  |: 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by  | 
filtration,  or  fofr,  by  cxpofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c.  I 
are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  fpend  1 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  dvall  only,  in  general,  1 
advifc  all  to  avoid  waters  which  dagnate  long  in  fmall  | 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  Inch  waters  often  become  | 
putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  | 
bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently  I 
fufl’er  by  di inking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  ' 
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► flood  long  In  fmall  refervoirs,  without  being  fupplied 
bv  fprings,  or  frefliened  with  fliowers.  All  wells  ought 
to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication 
I with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithflanding  they  have  been 
exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue  to  be 
the  common  drink  of  almofl  every  perfon  who  can 
afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  aflift  people 
in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn 
iwhat  cuflom  has  fo  firmly  eflablifiied.  It  is  not  the 
moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which  hurts 
i mankind:  it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as  are  ill-pre- 
pared or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt  digef- 
ition;  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrengthened 
by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  ima- 
gine that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fupported  without 
I drinking  flrong  liquors  ; this  is  a very  erroneous  notion. 

; Men  who  never  tafle  flrong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to 
endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer,  than 
: thofe  who  ufe  them  daily.  Bur,  fuppofe  flrong  liquors 
did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they  mufl  never- 
thelefs  wafte  the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature 
; old  age.  They  keep  up  a conflanc  fever,  which  ex- 
I haufls  the  fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the 
body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too 
f flrong  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  mufl  either  be  drank 
[ new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  : when  fuch  liquors 
I are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not  being  over,  they 
generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies ; 

' and,  when  kept  till  flale,  they  turn  four  on  the  flomach, 
and  hurt  digeflion.  For  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors, 

1 cider,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till 
I they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch 
I liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they  ihould  not  be- 
■ come  four,  yet  they  generally  contrail:  a hardnefs  which 
: renders  them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
; liquors.  Since' preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came. 
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came  one  of  the  mofl:  general  branches  of  bufinefs^  | 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The  j 
great  objeft  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor  is^ 
to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
age.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by 
other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name 
thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
quors heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  praftice  is  very 
common^and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  fLupefaftive  quality.  But  as  all 
opiates  are  poilbnous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mufl;  be  the 
confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they  do  not 
kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken 
the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeflion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  tor 
a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove 
real  bleffings  to  mankind.  Bur,  while  they  are  ill-pre- 
pared, various  w'ays  adulterated,  and  taken  to  excefs, 
they  mull  have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and  whole- 
fome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  it 
be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly  prepared, 
and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingredients.  This, 
however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the 
cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade 
of  vending  it.  Their  objeft  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye, 
than  to  coniuk  the  health.  The  bell  bread  is  that  which 
is  neither  too  coarle  nor  too  fine  j well  fermented,  and 
made  ol  vvheaMlower,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed 
together. 

I'o  fpeciiy  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex.* 
plain  their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  efl'etls  in  different  conffitutions,  w'ould  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inllead  of  a detail  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underftood, 
and  cl  courle  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only  inentioii 
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the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpe£l  to  the  choice  of 
aliment. 

Perfons  whole  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourilh- 
ing ; and  they  fliould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fliould  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifliing,  as  fat  meat, 
rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their  food 
fliould  confifl  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable 
fubflances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey, 
or  fmall-beer. 

Fat  people  fliould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifliing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  radifli,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fliould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  rnufl  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  fliould  live  much  on 
animal  food ; and  thofe  who  are  afflided  with  hot  al- 
kaline erudations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifting  chiefly 
of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  alfeded  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the 
flomach.  Their  food  fliould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and 
conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  : afedentary 
or  ftudious  perfon  fliould  live  more  fparingly  than  one 
who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food 
will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well,  which  would  be  alnioft 
indigeftible  to  a citizen  j and  the  latter  will  live  upon  a 
diet  on  which  the  former  would  flarve. 
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Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant  ufe 
of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effefts.  Na- 
ture teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  (he  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giving 
him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe 
it : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not  indulge  in 
rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and  fhould  avoid 
all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought 
to  fhun  all  auflere  and  aftringent  aliments;  and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  faked 
provifions,  &c. 

In  the  ftril  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, 
but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is 
folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  mofl:  proper 
for  the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the  lafl 
period  of  life,  whefi  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter 
and  more  fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and 
likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excefs  ; but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over- 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the 
powers  of  digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necef- 
fary for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our  bodies,  but 
likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our  hu- 
mours, even  in  the  mod  healthy  date,  have  a condant 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefh  nourilhment : when  that  is 
wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaClion  often  proceeds  fo  far 
as  to  occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
may  learn  the  necefTity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a good  date  of  health,  whofe  veflels  are  either 
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frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
of  fre(h  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  farting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people ; 
it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Mod 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afllifted  with  wind  : 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  rendered 
dangerous  and  often  fatal,  by  long  farting.  Old  peo- 
ple, when  their  ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  fohd 
food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  occafioned  by  farting  too  long,  as  it  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  : we  would  there- 
fore advife  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 
their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  people 
take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread', 
from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  after- 
noon. Such  may  be  laid  to  fart  alnioft  three-fourths  of 
their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind  ; all 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfaft. 

It  is  a very  common  pradtice  to  eat  a light  breakfaft 
and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be  reverfed. 
When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fliould  be  very  light ; 
but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one 
eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes 
in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his  breakfaft,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo  much 
from  farting  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  elfedt  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed. 
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by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourlfhing  diet,  the  vef- 
fels  become  too  much  diftended,  and  obftrudions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c. 
after  a feaft  or  debauch. 

AH  great  and  fudden  clianges  in  diet  are  dangerous. 
What  the  flomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  digeft, 
though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than 
food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to  which  it  has  not  been 
ufed.  When  therefore  a change  becomes  neceflTary,  it 
ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; a fudden  tranfition 
from  a poor  and  low  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet, 
or  the  contrary,  might  fo  diflurb  the  functions  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfeif. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underfl:ood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  dan- 
gerous. It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little, 
fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due 
regard  be  had  to  moderation. 

The  details  which  fome  writers  have  entered  into 
refpefting  the  fuppofed  qualities  of  every  article  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  the  proper  quantities  of  each,  ap- 
pear to  me  juft  as  trifling  as  the  minutenefs  of  the  phy- 
fician  who  inferted  in  his  prefaiption  how  many  grains 
of  fait  fliould  be  eaten  with  an  egg.  Every  man’s  ex- 
perience of  what  he  has  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with 
him,  is  a much  more  unerring  guide  than  whimfical  cal- 
culations of  the  difference  between  the  mucilage  of  a 
carrot  and  a parfnip,  or  between  the  jelly  contained  in 
a leg  and  a fhoulder  of  mutton.  But  while  I point  out 
the  folly  of  extreme  folicitude  in  fuch  matters,  I am  far 
from  advifing  people  to  eat  and  drink,  without  any 
choice  or  reftraint,  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  This 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  rules  I have  already  laid 
down.  Rational  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the 
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happy  medium  between  boundlefs  indulgence  and  fri- 
volous or  unnecelTary  felf-denial. 


TIN  WHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of 
difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifing 
from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes  into  the 
lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more  fuddenly 
fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mofl  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  fo  reple- 
nilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  occafion 
immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effefts  feldom 
happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard  againft 
them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove 
more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  (hall  therefore 
endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  (hew 
whence  the  danger  chiefly  arlfes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefoine  : for  example,  that  which  is  too 
hot  difljpates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 
bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adult  and  thick. 
Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera 
morbus,  See.  Very  cold  air  obflrudts  the  perfpiration, 
conflringes  the  folids,  and  condenles  the  fluids.  It  oc- 
cafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other 
difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breafl.  Air  that  is  too  moifl 
deflruys  the  elallicity  or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces 
phlegmatic  or  lax  conflitulions,  and  dilpofes  the  body 
to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  droplies,  &c. 

\Vherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
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becomes  nnwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per- 
fons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
aflemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured  by 
breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fuWlances, 
as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  poflible  care 
fltould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open 
and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a free  current  through 
them.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air 
of  a city  than  dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  tin's 
be  the  effeft  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things ; by 
means  of  which  the  molt  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious 
cultoms  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcafl'es,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail 
to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the 
lungs,  mult  occafion  difeafes  *. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  ft  ill  more  de- 
teftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcalfes  mull  render  it  (till  worfe. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs. 
They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are  never 
ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept 
clean.  This  occafions  that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome 

• In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuflomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  foirie  dilhaice  iVorri  any  town.  As  this  praclice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  allb  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
wehern  parts  of  Europe  ftiould  not  have  followed  their  example 
in  a cuiloni  fo  truly  laudable. 
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fmell  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  ren- 
ders It  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary. 
Thefe  inconveniencies  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within 
churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a 
ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by 
opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows 

Wherever  air  flagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails  not 
only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but  often 
communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the 
holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pofiefl'ed  by  the 
poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low 
dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking-places  of  bad  air 
and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom 
enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die 
young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in 
their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  open  free  air. 

I The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 

make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be  whole- 
fome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paflage  through  it.  For 
which  reafon,  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by 
opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of 
frdh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being 
made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to 
be  turned  down,  and  expofed  to  the  frelh  air  from  the 
open  windows  through  the  day.  This  would  expel 
any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  Ihips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  (hould  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefli  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a moll  falutary  invention,  and 
is  indeed  the  moft  uleful  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
provements. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and 

* One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even 
in  fummer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 
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is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in 
health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places,  whete  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  ab- 
folutely  neceifary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as 
the  mod  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almofl:  as  quickly 
as  lightning.  For  this  reafon,  people  fhould  be  very 
cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  (hut,  or 
going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  kept  clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
deep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduft  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well- 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  (hut.  If  a fire  be  kept 
in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes  (till 
greater.  Numbers  have  been  (tided  when  afleep  by  a 
fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  polTible,  to  deep 
in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the 
day.  d'his  practice  would  have  a greater  effect  in 
preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  po(Tible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
adhmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons  (hould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  per- 
fons fo  much  afllidled  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impollible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 

• We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofc  their  lives  hy  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  tne  air  Itagnaies: 
all  thefe  accidents  mightbe  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a light- 
ed candle  beiore  them,  and  (topping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out ; 
ycL  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  feldom  ul'ed. 
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nervous  and  hyfleric  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in 
queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  lay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  they  (liould  go  as  often  abroad  'into  the  open 
air  as  they  can,  that  they  fliould  admit  fredi  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
I very  clean. 

! ' It  was  neceflary  in  former  times  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
! round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrufting  the  free  current  of 
air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  unwhole- 
fome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mofl  parts  of  this 
country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  palfage  to  the 
air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would 
tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all 
the  prefcriptions  of  the  Faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clolely  with  planting  or  thick 
woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unvvholefome. 
Wood  not  only  obllruQs  the  free  current  of  the  air,  hut 
fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  exhalations,  which 
render  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at 
a proper  diftance  from  a houfe,  but  fhould  never  be 
planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a flat  country.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  England  are  rendered  very 
unwholefome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
, furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fltuated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near  large 
lakes  of  flagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwholefome. 
Waters  which  flagnate,  not  only  render  the  air  damp, 
but  load  it  wdth  putrid  exhalations,  which  produfe  the 
mofl  dangerous  and  fatal  dilcafes.  Thofe  who  are  obliged 
to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of 
the  dryed  fituaiions  they  can  find,  to  live  gciierouflv, 
and  to  pay  the  ftriftelt  legard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  tor  thole  m health,  it  is  flill 
more  lo  for  the  Tick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for  want 
of  it.  'i'he  notion  that  lick  people  mult  be  kept  very 
hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the  cham- 
ber where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to  faint, 
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by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  finell.  How  this  muft 
affefl  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo 
beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frelh  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving 
of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminifiered  with  prudence.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at 
random  upon  the  fick.  Frefli  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poflible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frelhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of  ■ 
lemon,  or  any  other  flrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into  the  ; 
fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the  fame  , 
apartment,  the  frequent  adrniffion  of  frefii  air  becomes  : 
abfolutely  necefi'ary.  Infirmaries,  holpitals.  See.  are 
often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  venti- 
lation, that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  | 
from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  I 
putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infedlious  difeafes  j 
prevail.  , 

Ph}  ficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpitals, 
ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they  be 
properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged  to 
fpend  moll  of  their  time  amongfl  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfelves  infeded  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  ought 
to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome  diftance  from  any 
great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  any  in- 
fedious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be  fullered  to  come  near 
the  reft  *. 

It  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  good  fenfe 
and  humanity  have  of  late  years  been  difplayed  in  the 
choice  of  proper  fituations  for  thofe  buildings,  and  in  - 
due  attention  to  keep  them  well-aired.  But  my  remarks 


* A year  rddom  palTes  that  v.  c do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyfician  or  furgeon  having  loll  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever 
caught  from  liis  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone 
to  blame.  Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
they  arc  too  carclcfs  with  regard  to  their  own  eondu'ff. 
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on  other  fources  of  wldely-dlfFufed  infe£Hon  have  been 
I hitherto  produflive  of  little  effe'fl.  The  praftice  of 
: burying  the  dead  in  the  centre  of  populous  neighbour- 
t hoods  is  flill  too  generally  continued.  Churches  and 
: church-yards  are  made  the  chief  places  of  interment,  in 
[ diredt  oppofition  to  reafon,  and  to  the  example  of  the 
mofl;  enlightened  people  of  antiquity.  The  firfl  words 
of  the  old  Roman  infcriptions  on  tomb-ftones,  “ Side, 
t viator,” traveller,  drew  that  the  dead  were  buried 
; by  the  fide  of  public  roads,  not  in  temples,  nor  in  the 
heart  of  towns  and  cities.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  late 
Joseph  the  Second  relative  to  this  point  will  do  him  im- 
: mortal  honour.  After  (Irictly  prohibiting  the  interment 
of  dead  bodies  in  any  church  or  chapel,  “ It  is  horrid,” 
i lays  the  emperor,  “ that  a place  of  worfhip,  a temple 
“ of  the  Supreme  Being,  fliould  be  converted  into  a 
“ peft-houfe  for  living  creatures ! A perfon  who,  upon 
‘‘  his  death-bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his  will  to  be 
“ buried  in  a church  or  chapel,  adls  like  a madman : 
“ he  ought  to  let  his  fellow-creatures  a good  example, 
“ and  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  deffroy  their  con- 
“ ftitutions,  by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  arifmg 
“ from  a corpfe  in  a flate  of  putrefadlion.” 

The  admirable  fentiment  expreffed  by  one  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  who  died  a few  years  fince,  affords 
a ftriking  contraft  with  the  fuperffitious  folly  fo  juflly 
ftigmatized  by  the  emperor.  This  extraordinary  female, 
vvhofe  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex, 
and  to  the  prejudices  of  cuftom,  being  fully  fenfible, 
as  fhe  herfelf  expreffed  it  in  her  lafl  will,  That  the 
“ bodies  of  the  dead  might  be  offenfive  to  the  living,” 
ordered  her  body  to  be  burnt,  and  the  aflies  depofited 
in  an  urn  in  the  burying-ground  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  where  the  remains  of  the  fentimental 
; Yorick  are  alio  interred. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

/TANY  people  look  upon  the  neceflity  man  is  un- 
der  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  from  the  ftriifture  of  the 
body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  necelfary  than  food  for 
the  prefervation  of  health  : thofe  whom  poverty  obliges 
to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  moll  healthy, 
but  generally  the  moll  happy  part  of  mankind.  Induftry 
feldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and  activity 
ferves'  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and 
the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as 
the  moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  aflivity  fliews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punilh- 
ment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  It 
feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal 
creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  fhould 
enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  lubfiftence.  Every 
creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  necef- 
fary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his 
direction,  deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they 
fufter  accordingly. 

Inadiivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univei  fal  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable 
difeafes.  When  the  iolids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  di- 
geftion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 
In  this  cafe,  the  wot  ft  confequences  muft  enfue.  How 
can  perlbns  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  deep  all 
night  on  beds  of  down,  iail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  w'ho  never  Itir  abroad  but 
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m a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one 
to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging  along 
on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures!  or  to  fee  a 
fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  in- 
adivity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  * ! 

Glandular  obftrudions,  now  fo  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inaftivity.  Thefe  are  the  moft  obflinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  fundions,  health  is  feldoin 
impaired  ; but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  rellore  it. 
Exercife  is  almofl  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
obftruclions  : indeed,  it  does  not  always  fuccec^l  as  a 
remedy ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would 
feldom  fall  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in 
due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe 
who  take  fufRcient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inajQ;iye  are 
feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  ini-Sti- 
vity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
firengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train  of 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  Hate  of  theft 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes ; thefe  are  referved  for  the  Tons 
of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured 
of  thefe  diforders  by-  -being  reduced,  from  a date  of 
opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly 

* It  IS  not  necefijty,  but  fufhion,  which  mijkes  the  ufe  of  car-' 
riagcs  fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  wholeforae,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a vilit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
fedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  .Strange,  that  mca 
fhould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  ut  their  limbs, 
or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity, 
or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  falhioa  1 
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points  out  the  fources  from  whence  nervous  difeafes 
flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can  never 
be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglefled.  When  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is 
retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  gout,  levers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Exercife 
alone  would 'prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  can- 
not be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medi- 
cine proves  inefFeftual. 

A late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  v.eak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  f,  Ihopkeepers,  ftudious 
perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as  regularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with- 
out any  interruption  to  bufinefs,  or  real  lofs  of  lime. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cullom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  pradfice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  time  for 

* Cheyne. 

-f  yedeiitary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  contiiienicnt  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ftrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hulbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  faft  is,  we 
■want  men  for  laborious  eniployinents,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
ftrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  jemployments,  we 
ftiould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proftitute  themfelves  for 
bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  See.  An  eminent  filk-manufaSturer 
told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufinefs 
than  men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  ap- 
prentices as  lllk-weavcrs.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed 
by  many  others. 
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exercife,  while  the  flomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  re- 
frefhed  with  fleep.  Befidcs,  the  morning-air  braces  and 
(Irengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  anlwers 
the  purpo'e  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
accn domed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife 
by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  a6tive  diverfion  w'ithout  doors,  and  hq 
will  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened.  Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe  com- 
plaints, which  pave  the  w'ay  to  many  others,  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by 
a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indeed  they  fel- 
dom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body  within  doors, 

I as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not 
necefiary  to  adhere  ftriclly  to  any  particular  kind  of 
exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and 
to  ufe  that  longed  which  is  moll  fuitable  to  the  ftrength 
; and  conflitution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give 
action  to  moft;  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  rub- 
bing furniture,  and  fuch  like. 

' It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  aftive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  practifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would  do, 
and  are  of  the  greatell  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not  under 
the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  active 
diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to 
prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but 
to  confume  time.  Inltead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they 
often  require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  ftill,  unlefs  it  be 
fome  necefiary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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The  diverfions  which  afford  the  befl;  exercife  are, 
hunting,  ffooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golff*, 
&c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  other  fecretions.  I'hey  likewife  llrengthen  the 
lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
on  horfeback  ; thole  who  cannot  ride,  fliould  employ 
the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  ffiould  never  be 
continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  exercife,  and,  inftead  of  ftrengthening  the  body,  tends 
to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  are  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  after- 
wards. This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
nieafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging  every 
man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechanical  em- 
ployment. Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
fadure,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Certain  it  is, 
that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe  and  exercife 
themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have  many  good  effeds. 
1 hey  would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  honour  from  a few 
mafterly  fpecimens  of  their  own  workmanfhip,  as  from 
the  charader  of  having  ruined  moft  of  their  compa- 
nions by  gaming  or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure, 
by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might 
improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice. 
To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him 

• GolfF  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well-calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
in  fuch  moderation  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  ot  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful 
purfait,  is  conftantly  in  qued;  of  ideal  pleafures,  or 
iinprefled  with  the  appreheniion  of  fome  imaginary  evil. 
From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod;  of  the  mifcries  of 
mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be 
idle.  Inadivity  frudrates  the  very  defign  of  his  crea- 
tion ; whereas  an  aftive  life  is  the  belt  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  greated:  prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  love  of  motion,  as  well 
as  the  love  of  food,  fo  obfervable  in  every  living  creature 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  are  wifely  defigned  by 
nature  as  the  means  of  its  prefervation.  The  indolent 
man  is  therefore  a rebel  to  her  laws,  and  will  certainly 
provoke  her  fevered:  punilhment.  In  vain  does  he  hope 
for  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  doth  : its  chilling  influence 
poifons  -the  fource  of  every  pleafure,  and  not  only  in- 
vites difeafe,  but  renders  it  almofl  incurable. 


C H A P.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

CLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 
Too  little  deep  w’eakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  occadons  difeafes  ; and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is  not 
eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  deep  than  grown 
perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and 
drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides, 
the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot  be  meafured  by  time ; 
as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
deep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  ailov^ed  to  take  as  much  deep 
as  they  pleafe;  but  for  adults,  fix  or  feven  hours  is  cer- 
tainly fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight. 
• G Thofe 
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'1  Iiofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight  hours  may  {lumber, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  lleep ; fuch  generally  tofs 
and  dream  away  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft 
towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to 
make  fleep  found  and  refrefhing,  is  to  rife  betimes.  The 
cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only 
makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the  folids, 
and  greatly  weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitu- 
tion than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a prac- 
tice lo  deftrucHve  to  health  fliould  be  fo  much  in  i 
fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon 
will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
beft  conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  counte- 
nances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  lleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite  : Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee  ; next,  to  eat  a light 
fupper  ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  w'ith  a mind  as  cheerf^ul  ! 
and  ferene  as  pofTible.  • 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent  fleep, 
as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldcm  however  hear  the 
aefive  and  laborious  complain  of  refllefs  nights.  It  is 
the  indolent  and  llothful  who  generally  have  thefc  com- 
plaints. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down  fhould 
not  be  refrefhing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy 
chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in 
alternate  reft  and  motion ; but  they  who  negleft  the.  , 
fatter  can  tiever  relifh  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys 
more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  I'lunptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  flippers  canfe  found  fleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft 
at  that  meal,  are  lure  to  have  uneafy  nights;  and. 
if  they  fall  allecp,  the  load  and  oppreflion  on  their  fto- 
inach  and  Ipirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 
dilturbed  repol'e,  the  night-mare,  &c.  Were  the 
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fame  perfons  lo  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefied,  they  would  eti-* 
joy  found  fleep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night ; but  this  does  not 
imply  the  necefllty  of  a heavy  fupper  : befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuflomed  themfelves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  degree 
of  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  diflurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafej  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fleepi  This  greatefl:  of  human  bleflings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  viflts  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufiicient  reafon  why  every  man 
fliould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  poflible 
when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and 
anxious  thought,  have  banilhed  found  fleep  fo  long, 
that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  moft  refrefhing.  Whether  this  be 
the  eft'eft  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as  moft 
people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
moft  refrefliing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the 
fore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep  or  not,  furely 
the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both  for  bufmefs  and 
amufemenr.  I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who 
did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health  *. 

'Early  rifing  is  the  natural  confequence  of  going  to 
bed  early  ; and  this  habit  implies  fobriety,  good  order, 
and  an  exemption  from  many  faftiionable  follies  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  health.  The  man,  who  accuft. 
toms  himfelf  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  can  feldom, 
join  in  the  revels  of  Bacchus,  or  what  are  improperly 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  ficiiation  of  life,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  LleflTing 
whofe  plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confills 
with  obfervation,  that  all  very  old  men  h.ive  been  early  rifers. 
This  is  the  only  circun)lfance  attending  longevity  to  which  I 
never  knew  an  exception. 
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called  the  amufements  of  the  j^ay  world.  His  reft  Is  net 
difturbed  by  the  effects  of  unfeafonable  luxury.  He 
knows,  that  temperance,  moderate  exercife,  compofure 
of  mind,  and  external  tranquillity,  are  the  beft  opiates. 
His  {lumbers  are  found  and  refrefhing.  The  wafte  of 
fpirits  on  the  preceding  day  is  fully  repaired.  Every 
mufcle,  every  fibre,  every  nerve  has  regained  its  proper 
tone.  He  rifes  with  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  to  breathe 
the  morning  air,  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  In  fhort,  an  attention  to  this  Tingle  point  of  go- 
ing to  bed  early,  and  of  rifing  betimes,  will  be  found 
to  fupeiTedc  a variety  of  other  precepts,  and  may  be 
juffly  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health 
and  long  life. 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate.  Cuf- 
tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  inffuence  in  this  article  y 
but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of  things  fo 
far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  iiland  of  Jamaica.  It  is  not 
mdeed  necefl'ary  to  obferve  an  exaft  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude which  we  inhabit ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  proper 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opeii- 
nefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
{forms,  he. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  Is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
qua,ntity  of  clothes ; but  in  the  decline  of  life,  w'hen  the 
fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  {jiould  be  increafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  life  proceed  from  a defe6f  of  perfpiration  : 
thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better 
calculated  for  promoting  the  difeharge  from  the  {kin, 
us  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  he. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the  feafon 
of  the  year.  Clotldng  may  be  w’arm  enough  for  fum- 
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ffier,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  winter.  The 
greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in  making  thefe 
chanees.  Vv^e  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long^ 
In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets  in  very  early  with 
great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  w'eather  even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months.  It 
would  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change 
all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually ; and  indeed  the 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very 
inconfiderable,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  palled 
the  meridian  of  life  *. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  feem  to  have  conlidered  clothes  in  this 
view ; accordinglv  their  falhion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency : a farthingale, 
for  example,  may  be  very  neceifary  in  hot  fouthern 
climates,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better  be- 
lieve that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its  af- 
fiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  niofl  dellrufiive  of  them  in  this  country  is 
that  of  lquee?;ing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  into  as  narrow 
a-compafs  as  pollible,  to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called, 
a fine  fhape  f . By  this  pradice,  the  action  of  the  fto- 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  cld  obfervation  ; and, 
V’ith  riigard  to  this  country,  it  holds  llridlly  true.  Every  perfoil 
of  dil'cernmei^t,  however,  will  perceive,  that  mod  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  dellrudive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  ow- 
ing to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days 
in  March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  gar- 
ments, without  confidering  that  our  moft  penetrating  colds  genc- 
X'aily  Irappen  in  the  Ipring. 

-}•  This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch, 
ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the  fliape  of 
their  daughters, 
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mach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  almoft  all  the  vital  funftions,  are  obftrufled.  Hence 
proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  1 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  j 
common  among  females.  | 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prelTure.  How  a ? 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pre-  \ 
tend  to  fay  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
many  perfons  lame.  Almofl;  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  troubled  with  corns:  a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or  ne- 
ver occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns  are  not  only 
very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable  to 
walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote 
caufe  of  other  difeafes  *. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  (hoe  ought  certainly  to  be 
adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  ^s  well 
fliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free 
and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet  few  perfons  in  the 
advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  their 
toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  (hoes,  fqueezed 
all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  mo- 
tion. Nor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow 
toe.  A lady  may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes, 
but  fhe  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  drains 
her  joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop,  and 
utterly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion : it  is  entirely  owing  to  ihoos  with  high  heels  and 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flefh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and 
many  other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  mufi,  be  imputed 
folely  to  the  ufe  pf  Ifiort  and  llrait  fhoes. 

Though  we  hear  frequently  of  plafters,  falves,  ointments,-  See. 
for  eradicativg  corns,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  produce  that 
effect.  The  only  rational  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  foften  the  corn 
a little  by  immerfion  in  warm  water,  and  then  to  cut  it  carefully, 
and  to  renew  this  operation  every  week.,  till  the  fcarf-fkin  is  re- 
duced to  its  original  or  natural  thinnel's,  after  which  it  mull  be 
preferved  from  the  irritating  prelTure  of  ilrait  Ihoes,  which  had  at 
firlt  occafioned  the  painful  callofity. 
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narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faicl  to 
walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  flmuld  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  Nc.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wife  obftruift  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  prevents 
the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  ol  thele  parts,  and  oc- 
cafions  various  difeafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck, 
as  flocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous. They  obflrucl  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  hcadachs,  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  often  occafioncd. 

The  perfedlionof  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make 
himfel^^a  flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftaiue 
from  morning  till  night,  than  difcompol'e  a lingle  hair 
or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuper- 
fluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles, 
and  ribands,  they  bellow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  affedlation  of  drefs,  and  very  often 
covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  likewife  to  the  tem- 
perature and  conllirution.  Robull  perfons  are  able  ta 
endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate ; con- 
fcquently  may  be  lefs  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  neceffary  for  any  perl'on 
cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  beft  judge 
I fur  himlelf  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep 
i him  warm  *. 

bince 

I • The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  nobody  fuffered 
I by  cold,  five  fools  and  beggars  ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
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Since  the  firfl:  publication  of  the  preceding  remarks,  \ 
very  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  drefs  of  i 
our  fair  countrywomen,  which  afford  the  ftrongeft  j 
proofs  of  their  good  fenfe  and  tafte.  The  fhape  is  no 
longer  diftorted,  nor  is  growth  checked  and  the  vital 
functions  impeded  by  a whalebone  prefs.  Eafy,  fafe, 
and  graceful  motion  in  a flat-heeled  fhoe  has  com- 
pletely abolifhed  the  awkwardnefs  and  danger  of  for- 
pier  attempts  to  totter  about,  as  it  were,  upon  flilts. 

In  a word,  a becoming  regard  to  health,  fimplicity, 
and  elegance,  feems  now  to  have  more  influence  over 
female  faflnons,  than  abfurdity,  caprice,  or  the  defire 
of  concealing  any  perfonal  deformity. 

^ I wifh  I could  pay  my  own  fex  the  fame  compliment 
■which  the  Ladies  have  fo  well  deferved,  But  an  affec- 
tation of  what  is  called  military  fmartnefs,  feems  to  have 
converted  their  whole  apparel  into  a fyflem  of  bandages. 

The  hat  is  as  tight  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a helmet, 
and  to  defy  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  Its  form  alfo  being 
by  no  means  fuited  to  the  natural  fiiape  of  the  head,  it 
inufl  be  worn  for  a confiderable  time,  with  very  pain- 
ful and  unequal  preffure,  before  it  can  be  made  to  fit  its 
new  block.  The  neck  is  bolftered  up  and  fwathed  with 
the  moft  unnatural  flifi'ntfs.  Eafy  motion  without,  and 
free  circulation  within,  are  alike  obflruded.  Blotches 
and  eruptions  in  the  face,  head-achs,  apoplexies,  and 
fudden  deaths,  may  be  often  traced  to  this  caufe ; and 
if  we  view  its  effeds  in  another  light,  we  fhall  not  be 
furptifed  at  any  inconfiflency  in  the  language  or  conduct 
of  people,  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  lufpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  head  and  the  heart. 


cure  clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  1 can  with  the  Itridtetl  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  1 have 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  Ihoes,  a flannel  waitt- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under-iluckings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leafl.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing IS  wanted,  I would  recommend  the  fleecy  hofiery  to  be  worn 
next  the  Ihin. 
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The  clofe  preHure  of  the  other  articles  of  drefs  is 
equally  reprehenfible.  Narrow  fleeves  are  a great  check 
upon  the  mufcular  exercife  of  the  arms.  The  waiflcoar, 
: in  its  prefent  fafliionable  form,  may  be  very  properly 

' termed  a Jlrait  one ; and,  no  doubt,  is  in  many  inr 
i ftances  an  indication  of  fome  mental  derangement.  The 
j wrills  and  knees,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  are 
I braced  with  ligatures,  or  tight  buttoning  ; and  the  legs, 
^ which  require  the  utmofl;  freedom  of  motion,  are  fcrew- 
ed  into  leathern  cafes,  as  if  to  convey  an  idea  that  the 
wearer  is  fomeiimes  mounted  on  horfeback.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
in  as  tight  a prefs  as  the  head,  when  flioes  are  to  be 
worn,  the  fltape  of  the  foot  and  the  eafy  expanfion  of 
the  toes  are  never  confuked,  but  fafhion  regulates  the 
form  of  the  fhoe,  fometimes  fquare-toed,  more  fre- 
quently pointed,  and  always  fure  to  produce  cramps 
and  corns,  the  keen,  the  fenfible  announcers  of  every 
change  of  the  weather.  I have  fo  long  employed  fe- 
rious  argument  upon  thefe  fubjedls  in  vain,  that  I am 
now  accuftomed  to  view  them  with  pleafantry  ; and 
v heni  meet  with  fuch  figures,  difgui'ed,  and  rendered 
truly  awkward  both  in  their  motions  and  appearance,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  with  Shakespear,  “ that  fome 
of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well  j they  imitate  humanity  fo  abominably !” 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author*  obferves,  that  temperance  and 
exercife  are  the  two  bell  phyficians  in  the  world. 
He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were  duly  regarded, 
there  would  be  little  occafion  tor  any  other.  Temper- 

• Roufl'eau. 
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ance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet  \ 
numbers  of  mankind  a6l  as  if  they  thought  difeafes 
and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intern-  j 

perance  and  debauch  feein  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  | 

approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for  i 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundions  ; and  while 
thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well;  but  what- 
ever dirturbs  them  neceffarily  impairs  health.  Intem- 
perance never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  occono- 
my  ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders 
the  different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  number  Ids  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftrikihg  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vega-  | 

tation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  de-  ; 

ftroy  it.  The  belt  things  become  hurtful,  nay  deftruc-  \ 

live,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  t 

higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  confifis  in  regulating  ! 

bur  appetites  and  paflions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 

It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  chara6ler  of  ra- 
tional beings.  The  flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 
difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various  | 

paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefer-  I 

vation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe  I 

of  thefe  paflions ; and  moderation  confifts  in  the  proper  \ 

regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  latisfy-  i 

irig  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants,  j 

and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may  « 

gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  grati- 
fied. Nature  is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows  | 

no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  ' 

debauchee  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 
or  their  conllitution  fails ; then  indeed  they  generally  • 
fee  their  error  when  too  late.  * 
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It  is  imponible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to 
diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confliiutions  of  man- 
kind. The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs : and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ffudy  fimpHcity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in 
queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion.  An  elegant 
writer  * of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet : “ For  mv  part,  when  I behold  a faffiionable  table 
“ fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
“ and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
“ merable  diftempers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
“ difties.’^ 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftrudive 
than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
fult  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, ruin  the  bell  conftitution  ! Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  haftening  with  fvvift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  refled  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  which  are  daily  occafioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  ftirink  back 
with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling 
pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  vbtaries  alone ; the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpent  in 
riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his 
jnfatiatb  appetites ! 


* Addifon. 
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Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even  ex- 
tirpated, by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
prevent  propagation,  and  to  fliorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor  man  who 
labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with 
his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  lan- 
guifiies  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 
ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemiperance, 
and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Jnflead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance,^ and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  ’viz,  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expence 
of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitution  mull;  be 
ffrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day ; they  frequently  end  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  breafl,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effcfts. 

Though  the  drunkard  fliould  not  fall  by  an  acute  dif- 
eafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toxicating liqtiors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion;  they  deflroy  the  power 
of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive  dif- 
crders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  de- 
ffroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation, 
and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence  obftruftions, 
atrophies,  dropfies,  and  coiifumptions  cf  the  lungs. 
Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make 
their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk. . The  continual  habit  of  leaking,  as 
it  is  called,  though  its  eft'efts  be  not  I'o  violent,  is  not 
lefs  pernicious.  When  the  velfcls  are  kept  conftantly 
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full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digeflions  can 
neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  charadter  are  af- 
flidled  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 
feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affedlions,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  indigefHon. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  Is  thought 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that 
difeafe-  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes 
to  which  we  muff  impute  the  increafe  of  confumptions. 
The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  rnalt  liquor  drank  by  the 
common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation  ; from  whence  pro- 
ceed obftrudlions,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  i.s 
that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and 
almoft  indigeltible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wanes  run 
ftlll  greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces; 
yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country, 
that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to  think  that  the  in- 
habitants lived  upon  them*. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas!  this 
folace  is  fhort  lived ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpirits 
Tink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dole 
becomes  neceffary,  and  every  frefti  dofe  makes  way  for 

* We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ar- 
dent fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance, 
that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  bcfides  the  great 
quantity  of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater 
quantity  which  is  fuppoled  to  he  Imuggled,  it  is  computed  that 
.ibove  two  thouland  private  hills  arc  conftantly  employed  in  pre- 
paring a poifonous  liquor  called  Molajfes.  The  common  people 
have  get  fo  univcrfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit, 
that  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftrccts, 
they  fay,  he  has  got  molpjfed, 
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another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a fiave  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a fncrifice  to  what  at  firH;  per-* 
haps  was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  de- 
jected as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  oif. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thole  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  molt  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill- 
humour. 

Drunkcnnefs  not  only  proves  deflructive  to  healthy 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange 
that  creatures,  v.'ho  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a fu- 
perior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  ftiould  take 
pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  luch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  ihemielves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
a jufl:  punilhment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confequence 
of  one  ad  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a 
courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  ge- 
nius is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfons.  It 
heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and  obftrucls 
their  growth;  befides,  the  Irequent  ule  of  ftrong  liquors 
in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that  might 
arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  m.ake  a prac- 
tice of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,  cannot 
expect  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

* It  is  amazinjt  that  our  improvements 'll  arts,  learning,  and 
pclitenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuilom  of  drinhing  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  falhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  ol  barbarity  is  millaken  for  hofpicality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppnfed  to  entertain  his  gueils  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greateil  piece  of  nidenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
Imd's,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a lime  when  he  might  as  well  take 
poifnn.  The  cuilom  of  di  inking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fa- 
lhion in  France;  and,  as  it  begins  to  Infe  ground  among  the  po- 
liter hart  of  the  Englillv,  we  iiope  it  will  foon  be  baiiilhed  from 
every  part  of  this  illand. 

* 
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Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a mofl  abominable 
vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is 
hardly  any  crime  To  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  ihem- 
felves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught. 

It  is  of  the  utmofl:  importance  to  check  the  firft 
propenfities  to  gluttony  and  intoxication,  or  they  foon 
become  uncontrolable.  With  refped  to  eating,  the 
llomach  being  often  put  upon  the  full  ftretch,  feels 
uneafinefs  from  the  leafl:  vacuity,  and  acquires  by  de- 
grees a fort  of  unnatural  craving,  the  gratifications  of 
which  are  fure  to  be  attended  with  ftupor,  debility, 
and  difeafe. 

The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  drinking.  After 
frequent  indulgence  in  excefs,  the  fmallefl:  felf-denial 
caufes  a faintnefs  and  depreflioii  of  fpirits,  which  nothing 
can  remove  but  the  favourite  dram  or  pretended  cordial. 
Nay  more,  the  repetition  of  the  laft  night’s  debauch  is 
looked  upon  as  the  belt  remedy  for  the  ficknefs  of  the 
enfuing  day.  Mild  diluting  liquors  are  rejedled  as  in- 
fipid,  and  fome  hot  ftimulant  is  required  for  the  palate 
and  llomach,  without  confidering,  that,  by  fuch  means, 
the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  llimulated  alfo ; 
that  the  lungs  are  inflamed ; and  the  whole  fyfiein  is 
relaxed  and  enfeebled. 


C H A P.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

'^HE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no 
**•  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is 
furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  clean.  The 
continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies  by  perfpiration, 
renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  neceflary.  Changing 
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apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  (kin,  fo 
neccffary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought 
to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  either  retained  in  the 
body,  tor  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  mufl:  occa- 
fion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  clean- 
linefs  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infeftion,  or 
brought  oh  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food,  &c. ; 
but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where  cleanlinefs 
j:;revails.  I’o  the  fame  caufe  mufl  we  impute  the  various 
kinds  of  vermin  W'hich  infefl  the  human  body,  houfes, 
L^c.  Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs 
alone,  and  wherever  they  abound,  W'e  have  reafon  to 
believe  it  is  neglcfted. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is 
the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe 
unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched,  which 
often  fpreads  far  and  wdde,  to  the  deftruftion  of  many. 
Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an  object  of  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf, 
while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  affefts  my  health 
as  well  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a 
common  nuifance,  they  ought  at  leafl  to  be  avoided  as 
infectious.  All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at 
a diflance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  collected, 
cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmofl  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  infeCtious  difeafes  are  communicated  by 
tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to 

Mr.  Poir,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a clifeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweepers’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft 
peculiar  to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to 
neglcdf  of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juhice.  1 am  convinced. 
That  if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe 
were  kept  clean  by  frequent  walhing,  it  would  never  happen. 
The  climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  moil  mi- 
i'erable  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  j yet,  for  cleaning 
chiniuies,  no  fuch  perfons  are  necelfary. 
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pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infeftion,  ought  with  the 
! utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this  reafon,  in 
great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  Ihould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey 
i infection  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  fireets  are  little  better  than 
1 dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  allies,  dung* 

1 and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes,  or 
killing  lliambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  very  centre 
I of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c. 
i with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
S fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome.  How 
eafily  might  this  be  prevented  by  aftive  magillrates,  who 
have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  law'S  re- 
lative to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
I fervance  of  them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fulEciently  underftood  by 
! the  magiftrates  of  moll  great  towns  in  Britain  ; though 
health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to  recommend 
! an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
: fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
, conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  town  ; nor  can 
any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  dilVefpedlful 
idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  preten- 
fions  people'inay  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliz- 
ation, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neglect 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

. The  peafants  in  moll  countries  feem  to  hold  cleanli- 
nefs in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 

* In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
anobjed  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naltinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  gre.itcft  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  bellows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the  greateft 
conquclls.  j,.,. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan,  appear,  when  giv- 
ing diredions  to  Pliny,  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  couveaience  of  a conquered 
city  ! 
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fnuatlon  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
elfeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a farm-houfe 
without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the 
cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under  the  fame  roof. 
Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft  to 
change  of  apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  &c.  clean. 
This  is  merely  the  effefl  of  indolence  and  a dirty  difpo- 
fition. Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to 
them,  but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it  falutarv  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a /mall  premium 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaneft  and  bell  article 
of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  &c.,  and  by 
punifhing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  fame 
method  Ihould  be  taken  v;ith  butchers,  bakers,  brewers, 
and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  necelTaries 
of  life. 

In  camps  the  llridlell  regard  Ihould  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs. By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious  difeafes 
are  often  fpread  amongll  a whole  army  ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  tbefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  Jew's,  during  ^ 
their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received  particular  ! 
inflruCtions  with  refpeCl  to  cleanlinefs  *.  The  rules 
enjoined  tiiem  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the  like 
fituation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyllem  of  laws  delivered 
to  that  people  has  a rnanifell  tendency  to  promote  clean- 
linefs. Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their  climate, 
the  difeafes  to  which  they  w'ere  liable,  and  their  dirty 
difpolition,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  moft  eallern  countries,  clean- 
linefs makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometan as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion  enjoins  various 

* Thou  fluik  Iluve  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
lliult  go  lorih  abroad;  and  thou  lhalt  Jiavc  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  ihall  be  v/hcii  tiiou  lhalt  eal'e  thylcll'  abroad,  thou 
lhalt  dig  therewith,  and  Ihall  turn  bach,  and  cover  that  which  j 
conieth  irom  thee,  5cc.  Deutcr.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  !2,  1,3. 
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I bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No  doubt  thefe 
f might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity  ; but  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of 
! health.  However  whimfical  thefe  wafliings  may  appear 
■ to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes 
’ than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perfon,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  Tick,  handling  a 
dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  in- 
fedion,  to  walh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down 
to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infedion  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafliing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
fpirits.  How  refrelhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
; does  one  feel  on  being  fliaved,  walked,  and  fhifted  ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected  longer 
than  ufual ! ' 

The  eafiern  cuftom  of  wafliing  the  feet,  though  lefs 
neceflary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very  agreeable 
i piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  pre- 
fervation of  health.  The  fweat  ancl  dirt  with  which 
thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot  fail  to  obftru6t 
the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe 
their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after 
being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they 
would  feldom  experience  the  ill  dfeds  which  often 
proceed  from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceflary  than  on  Ihipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  belt  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be 
cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When  infectious 
difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  molt  likely  means 
to  prevent  their  fpreading : it  is  likewife  neceflary  to 
prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed 
to  other  places.  For  this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding, 
&c.  of  the  Tick  ought  to  be  carefully  wallied,  and  fumi- 
gated with  brimftone.  InfeCtion  will  lodge  a long  time 
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in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moff 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are  col- 
lefted  together,  as  gaols,  hofpitals,  &c.  cleanlinefs  ought 
to  be  mofl:  religioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch 
places  is  often  fufhcient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  ta 
imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
eafed.  In  an  bofpital  or  infirmary  where  cleanlinefs  is 
hegleiSled,  a perfon  in  perfedl  health  has  a greater  chance 
to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Fe\<^  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  negled, 
of  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
ihofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick ; they  think  it  al- 
moft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 
near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,,  and  would  rather 
allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than  change 
the  leafl;  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceffary 
for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick. 
I^Iany  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; mofl 
hf  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is 
negleded,  the  flightefl  diforders  are  often  changed  into 
the  mofl  malignant.  The  fame  miflaken  care  which 
prompted  people  to  prevent  the  leafl  admiflion  of  frefh 
air  to  the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
them  dirty.  Both  thefe  deflrudlive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
fhould  not  praftife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attraCls  our 
regard  than  eveii  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains  efleem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  highefl  as 
well  as  the  lowefl  flation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfcd  with 
in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  iinportance  to  fociety 
than  general  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated every  tvhere  j but  in  populous  cities  it  fhould  be 
almofl  revered  *. 

I have 

■*  As  it  is  impoflilble  to  be  tliorongbly  clca^  \\  itliout  a iuflicicnt 
C|iiuiiucy  of  water,  v.  c would  earneltly  rceoiunicnd  it  to  the  niagi- 
Itrates  cf  great  towns  to  be  particularlv  attentive  to  tliis  article'. 
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I have  often  heard  with  concern  the  poor  complain 
of  the  want  of  many  things  beyond  their  reach,  while 
they  difregarded  other  objedls  of  the  firfl:  importance 
which  were  in  their  own  power ; namely,  pure,  open 
air,  and  the  comforts  of  cleanlinefs.  I do  not  know 
whether  a late  author  had  this  objedl  in  view,  when  he 
called  the  lower  orders  “ the  fwinifli  multitude but 
though  I fliould  be  forty  to  apply  to  them  fo  reproach- 
ful an  epithet,  I muft  fay  that  uncleanlinefe  has  been 
very  properly  denominated  “ the  worft  afflidion  of  in- 
“ dolence  and  poverty.”  There  is  no  excufe  for  dirt. 
Every  body  maybe  clean,  even  in  rags,  or  in  the  meanefl: 
abode ; and  the  poor  would  find  fuch  decency  not  only 
the  beft  prefervative  of  health,  but  the  ftrongefl;  recom- 
1 mendation  to  employment  and  to  pity.  Can  any  favour- 
able opinion  be  entertained  of  the  induftry  or  adivity  of 
a flo-ven  or  a flattern ; and  will  not  the  dread  of  infedion 
often  drive  charity  herfelf  from  the  {linking  hut,  and 
from  the  noxious  atmofphere  of  a filthy  objed? 


TWTANY  difeafes  are  infedious.  Every  perfon  ought 
^ therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation with  the  difeafed,  The  common  pradice  of  vifit- 


Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  water ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe 
td  it  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  defcrve  tp  be 
feverely  puniflied,  The  llreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can 
be  had,  ouglit  to  be  walhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  elFedtual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Some  of  the  moll  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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ing  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill 
confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difcourage  any  aft 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards  thofe  in 
diflrefs ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 
their  own  or  their  neighbours’  lives,  by  a miftaken 
friendlhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofiuy. 

The  houfes  of  the  Tick,  efpecially  in  the  country,  are 
generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle 
vifitors.  It  is  cullomary,  in  fuch  plates,  for  fervants 
and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by  turns,  and 
even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a mi- 
racle indeed  fliould  fuch  always  efcape.  Experience 
teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduft.  People  often 
catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to 
others,  till  at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  left;  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  great 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  alliftance.  This  may 
fometimes  be  the  cafe ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
iafeftion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  elfeftually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifitiilg  the  fick.  Such  vifi- 
tors not  only  endanger  them.felves  and  their  connexions, 
but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe, 
they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private 
whifpers  and  difmal  countenances,  difturb  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who 
are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
poflible.  The  fight  of  firange  faces,  and  every  thing 
that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  pradlice  in  country-places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  toTunerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies,  is  another 
way  of  fpreading  infeftion.  The  infeftion  does  not  al- 
ways die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes  into 
concaft  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives  the  con- 
tagion. 
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tagion,  and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c. 
. will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
fedlious  diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied ; and 
] people  fliould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diftance 
J from  them. 

i It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
1 feftious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper 
diltance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflator,  among 
many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  preferving  health,  has 
been  peculiarly  atter«ive  to  the  means  of  preventing  in- 
fedion,  or  dejilement^  as  it  is  called,  cither  from  a dif- 
eafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  the  difeafed 
were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health ; and  it  was 
deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If 
a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was 
appointed  to  wafh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for 
fome  time  at  a diltance  from  fociety. 

! Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by  clothes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has 
been  worn  by  a perfon  who  died  of  an  infectious  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  has  been  well  waflied  and  fumigated,  as  infeCtion 
may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effects.  This  Ihews  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  that  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  either  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  infeCtious  maladies. 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague ; 
but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded  *. 

Infection 

• Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafe,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fniuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infped  the  Ihip’s  company,  paflengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
alliore,  and,  it  any  fever  or  other  infeftious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  Ihip  to  perform  a Ihort  quarantine,  and  to  fetjd  the  lick 
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Infeftlon  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails,  hof. 
pitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infeflious  difeafes 
break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  difFufe  infe£lion 
through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infection,  and  muft  be  pernicious  to 
health.  The  beft  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fituar 
tion ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty crowded  ftreets  ; to  keep 
their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infefticus  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often  fave 
a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  infected  by 
one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  ffiould  aban- 
don their  friends  or  relations  in  diltrefs,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company 
with  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  difeafes  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafes,  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  Ihould  Ituff  their  nofes  with 
tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong-fmelling  herb,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  keep  the 
patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies 
with  vinegar  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit 
a Itream  of  freffi  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of 
his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 


to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  See.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  cither  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleaiifed  by  fumigation,  Sec.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  alhore. 
A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted,  would  prevent 
manyfev-.  rs,  and  other  infediotis  difeafes,  from  being  brmigh: 
by  failors  into  fea-pprt  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffufed  all  over 
the  country. 


go 
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go  into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  waflied  their  hands  ; otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be 
infedious,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 
along  with  them  *. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate  per- 
fons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedion  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  mofl;  dif- 
eafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedious,  no  one  fliould  con- 
! tinue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necelTary  attendants. 
I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe 
wffiofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  fick, 
from  fuch  a laudable  and  necelTary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infedion  ; as  the 
I promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs  ; removing  jails,  hofpi- 
1 tals,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infedion 
maybe  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns  f; 

I widening  the  flreets ; pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and 
taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  every  part  of  the  tov.'n,  &c.  Public  hofpitals, 
or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open 
fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infedion.  Such  places  of  reception  w'ould  prevent 
the  poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 

^ There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infedlion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleifnefs  of  the  faculty  chem- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affect  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedlldc,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time. 
If  the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  dodor’s  hands,  clothes.  See.  will  carry 
pway  fonie  of  the  infedion  ; and  if  he  goes  diredly  to  vilit 
another  patient  without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  Ihould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with 
him  ? Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves, 
by  this  pradice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fulFer  for  their 
want  of  care. 

t The  antlents  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  thcir.gods, 
vihcre  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a dry. 

9 officious 
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officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  It 
unneceflary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mailers* 
houfes.  Mailers  had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants 
taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
having  an  infeclious  difeafe  dilFufed  among  a numerous 
family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs,  apt  to  diffufe  infeflion 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advantage 
of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inllead 
of  preventinc:  infeftion,  may  become  the  means  of  dif- 
fufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
towns  ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 
in  fmall  apartments ; when  there  is  a conllant  commu- 
nication kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients  ; 
and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  neglefted,  they 
become  nells  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifle  of  receiving  infec- 
tion himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe 
who  have  the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  be 
wilhed,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon 
a more  refpedable  footing,  as  that  would  induce  people 
to  go  into  them  with  lefs  reludlance.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  defired,  becaufe  molt  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other 
infedious  diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  pro- 
per attention  paid  to  the  firll  appearances  of  fuch  dif- 
orders, and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital, 
we  Ihould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoll  as 
infeftious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

In  a converfation  with  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle, 
for  whom  I had  a great  regard,  he  exprelled  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  might  deter 
people  from  attending  their  friends  and  relations  in  fevers. 

I told  Sir  John,  that  was  the  very  evil  I meant  to  cure, 
having  always  found  the  country-people  too  apt  to  vifit 
their  friends  and  neighbours  in  fevers,  even  fo  as  to 
crowd  the  houfe,  and  incommode  the  Tick.  Nor  could 
1 impute  this  to  humanity,  but  to  an  inquifitive  difpo- 
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• fition  to  learn  what  was  likely  to  be  the  patient’s  fate, 

1 and  to  aflv  improper  queftions  of  thofe  about  him,  or  of 
, the  dodlor  himfelf,  were  he  weak  enough  to  anfwer 
I them.  In  this  cafe,  his  anfwer  would  be  fure  to  come 
I back  to  the  patient,  and,  if  unfavourable,  greatly  mag- 
\ nlfied  ; fo  ftrong  is  the  inclination  which  fome  men  feel, 

I to  fpread  terror,  even  at  the  rifk  of  another’s  life. 

Sir  John,  not  having  praftifed  in  the  country,  was 
not  immediately  firuck  with  the  force  of  my  reafoning, 
till  I told  him  what  had  happened  to  a family  of  his  own 
name  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  nearly  all  pe- 
riftied  in  a fever.  The  family  confided  of  a father  and 
mother,  with  nine  or  ten  children,  mod  of  them  grown 
up,  and  in  place.  The  mother  was  feized  with  a fever 
of  the  putrid  kind,  and  the  children  came*  in  turns  to 
nurfe  her.  They  all  caught  the  fever  : forne  died ; and 
others  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives.  The  evil  did 
not  end  there.  They  carried  the  fever  into  the  families 
where  they  lived,  and  fpread  the  infection  far  and  wide. 
This  I have  often  known  to  ippen  in  the  country,  and 
would  advife  maders  and  midredes  never  to  fuffer  their 
fervants  to  aft  as  nurfes  or  attendants  on  the  fick,  even 
though  the  latter  fliould  be  their  neared  relations.  They 
had  much  better  hire  nurfes,  than  allow  their  fervants 
to  aft  in  that  dangerous  capacity. 


HE  palfions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe 


and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  affefts  the  body^ 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  edablilhed  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts ; and 
that  whatever  injures  the  one,  diforders  the  other. 
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Of  Anger, 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diflorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It 
often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; and 
fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  a 
violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife  them  to  guard 
againfl;  the  excels  of  this  paffion  with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  refentment 
in  our  breafl;.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and 
occafions  the  moft  o.bftinate  chronical  diforders,  which 
gradually  wafte  the  confiitution.  Nothing  ffiews  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries ; it 
promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to 
our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  flio.uld  avoid  violent  gufis  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moli  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene,  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a confiant 
tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  in  occafioning  and  ag? 
gravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a 
defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of  iofing  it.  Fear 
and  anxiety,  by  de  'relling  the  fpirirs,  not  only  difpofe 
us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which 
an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efletfls.  Epileptic 
fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often  occafioned 
by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradlice,  fo  common 
among  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 

have 
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have  lofl:  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered 
miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  the  human  paffions.  The  mind  may  eafily 
be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  acb 
with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  mofl  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfell. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolilh  prediflion.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thole  who  die  in  that 
fituation,  are  imprelfed  with  the  notion  of  their  death, 
a long  time  before  it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  impreffion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour, 
though  many  lole  their  lives  after  it ; which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding  her- 
felf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends  (he  is 
in  danger  ; but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftrudt  the  ne- 
celTary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery  depends. 
Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions, when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they  appre- 
hend none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed 
by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance 
who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe 
becomes  epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  and 
by  ail  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goihps  who  are  con- 
tinually buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Every  thing  that  may  in  the  lead:  alarm  a pregnant  or 
child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greatelt  care  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the 
old  luperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft  parts  of 
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Britain,  .of  tolling  the  parilh  bell  for  every  perfon  who 
dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  are  very 
inquifitive  ; and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls 
for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves, 
W’har  mufl  be  the  confequence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt 
to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuflom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women 
only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effedl:  of  a funeral 
peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a-day  in  his  ears  ? No 
doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft  that  others  died  of 
the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre- 
henfion  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpi- 
rits, than  all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boafl: 
will  have  to  raife  them.  I'he  only  town  which  has 
aboliflied  this  cuflom  is  Bath. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  aboliflied, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  ge- 
nerally attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  flories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends, 
but  they  ought  rather  to  be  conlidered  as  enemies.  All 
who  wifh  well  to  the  Tick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons 
at  the  greatell  diflance  from  them. 

A cullorn  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
prognoflicating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt,  in- 
troduced this  practice,  and  flill  fupports  it,  in  fpite  of 
common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety  of  mankiml.  I have  known 
a phyucian  barbarous  enough  to  boafl,  that  he  pro- 
nounced more  fcntenccs  than  all  his  Majefly’s  judges. 
Would  to  Clod  ihatfuch  fcntences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal  ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  doctor  does 
not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the 
worfe.  A I'enfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doc- 
tor fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whil'pers,  of  thofe  about 
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him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  do£lor  gives  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the 
patient.  The  very  embarraffment  which  the  friends 
and  attendants  fhew  in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is 
generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifelt  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate ; and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially 
if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion. 
A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend 
rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  lick,  is  furely  the 
mod  proper.  This  condud  could  neither  hurt  the  pa- 
tient nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy 
the  credit  of  phyfic,  than  thole  bold  prognoflicators, 
who,  by-the-bye,  are  generally  the  mod  ignorant  of 
the  faculty.  The  midakes  which  daily  happen  in  this 
way  are  fo  many  danding  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  tome  of  his  near  connexions  ; though  even  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greated  caution  : but 
it  never  can  be  necedary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole  town 
and  country  lliould  know,  immediately  after  the  dodor 
has  made  his  fird  vifit,  that  be  has  ?io  hopes  of  his  pa- 
tient’s recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent  curiofity 
i leads  them  to  quedion  the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the 
I fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an 
evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
1 hours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
i furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
1 not  add  to  their  afflidion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good 
by  a mild  and  fympaihizing  behaviour  than  by  medi- 
cine, and  fhould  never  negled  to  adminider  that  greated 
I of  all  cordials,  Hope. 
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0/  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mon;  deftru6live  of  all  the  paflions.  Its 
effeds  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the  ' 
mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being  ; 
of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  lad  long ; but  grief 
often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  and  wades  the  conditution.  This  pafTion 
ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  con- 
quered at  the  beginning  ; but  when  it  has  gained 
drength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; but  it 
diews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
Many  perlons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and 
when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obdinately  refufe  all 
confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan- 
choly, finks  under  the  load.  Such  conducl  is  not  only 
dedrudive  to  health,  but  inconfident  with  reafon,  re- 
lio'ion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflary  for  health  as  change 
of  podure.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
jed,  efpeclally  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the  i 
whole  fundions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged  j 
fpoils  the  digedion  and  dedroys  the  appetite  ; by  which 
means  the  i'pirits  are  deprefi'ed,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  fredi  lupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  ex- 
cellent conditution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  misfor- 
tune, or  any  thing  that  occalions  exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  or  a dejeded 
mind  Ciculd  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
out  for  a few  years ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
old  age,  mud  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  pow'er  ; yet  our  tem- 
per of  mind,  as  well  as  our  adions,  depend  greatly  upon 
ourfelves.  We  can  either  alfociate  with  cheertul  or 
melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements  and 
oflices  of  life,  or  fit  dill  and  brood  over  our  calamities 
as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  irom  thefe  the  mind  generally 
lakes  its  cad.  ! 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes,  were  certainly  defi^ned  to  prevent  our  attention 
from  be'-rvg  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  objecS:.  Nature 
abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down 
by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  objeds.  This 
at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in 
difirefs.  Turri  the  attention  frequently  to  new  ohjeds. 
Examine  them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins 
to  recoil,  fhift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable 
tones  entirely-  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of 
any  art  or  fcience;,  reading,  or  wriiing  on  fuch  fubjefts 
as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  mofi;  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot  be 
i healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can  the  mind. 

I Indolence  nourilhes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abdrafting  our- 
felves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes 
happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual 
attention,  to  difcharge  with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheer- 
ful and  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglcfled. 
Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which 
misfortunes  call:  over  it.  They  make  time  feem  lefs 
tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effects. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  w'ith  grief,  betake 
themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  It  leldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  character,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongefl  of  all  the  paffions.  At 
lead,  w'hen  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubje6t  to  the 
control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
the  red.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  paffions,  are 
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neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  but  love 
is  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  itfelf : it 
was  therefore  proper  that  this  paflio-n  (hould  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  pafTion,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid 
in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with  this  paffion,  to 
confider  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
the  objeft  of  his  willies.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
fnould  avoid  every  occafionof  increafing  it.  Fie  ought 
immediately  to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved  objedt  ; 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  fludy  ; to  take 
every  kind  of  amufement ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  objetl  which  may  engage  his 
atfedlions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  are  fo  apt  to- 
tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 
men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere  vanity, 
or  on  purpofe  to  flievv  their  confequence  with  the  fair. 
This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of  cruelty  which  any 
one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  vvilh  for,  we 
eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often 
betrayed  into  a iituation  whkh  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difcover  that  the  pretended  lover  was 
only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jelling  with  this  paffion- 
When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no 
other  cure  but  the  polTeffion  of  Its  objedl,  which  in  this 
cafe  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to  be  obtained  *. 

* The  conduift  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blame-abic.  An  advanuigeous 
match  is  the  conlhint  aim  of  parents  j -^vliile  their  children  often 
fulfer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclmations  and  duty.  The 
hrll  thing  which  parents  ought  to  coufuh  in  drlpoling  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  -would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of 
their  conduct,  after  a ruined  conlfitution,  a loll  chunafler,  or  a 
diltrafted  mind,  has  Ihewa  them  Uteii'  millake. 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if 
they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mortificationSj 
or  denying  themfelves  the  fmallefl:  indulgence,  even  of 
the  moll  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepeft  me- 
i lancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  faired 
' profpeds  vanilh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appear- 
[ ance,  and  thofe  very  objects  which  ought  to  give  delight, 

! afford  nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a bur- 
! den,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil 
can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  mi- 
^ ferable  exiflence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far  per- 
verted, as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils  which 
it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  True  Religion,  to  raife  and  fupport  the  mind 
of  its  votaries  under  every  afflidlion  that  can  befal  them. 
It  teaches  men  that  even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are 
preparatory  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next ; and  that  all 
who  perfift  in  a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive 
at  complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion.  ’ 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjeds.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  ads  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  infpire 
them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart, 
in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude  ; the  beft  way  to  counterad  the  violence 
of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  engaged  in 
fome  ufeful  purfuit. 

I have  often  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  when 
he  faw  any  literary  friend  finking  under  the  preffure  of 
melancholy,  or  fome  other  corroding  paffion,  always 
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gave  this  advice  in  a few  emphatical  words,  “ write  a 
“ book  which  he  believed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 
I alfo  knew  the  author  of  a very  beautiful  elegy  cured 
of  his  grief  for  a wife,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  by 
fludying  how  to  exprefs  the  greatnefs  of  his  lofs,  and 
the  pungency  of  his  forrows,  in  the  mod  plaintive  and 
affefting  drains.  Indeed,  the  earned  diredlion  of  our 
thoughts  to  fome  important  object  is,  as  I before  hinted, 
the  fured  method  of  fubduing  padions  which  may  dub- 
bornly  redd  the  control  of  reafon. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 


HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are 


thofe  by  fiool,  urine,  and  mfenftble  perfpiration. 
None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obdrufted  without  impairing 
the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  only  occafions  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  but  acquires 
qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrefcence,  &c. 


Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels, 
they  vitiate  the  humours  ; and  when  they  are  too  foon 
diicharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhcd.  A 
medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  deep,  and  exercife. 
Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpedl  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe, 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  expeft 
either  that  their  digedion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 
charges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
didurbs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  never 
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fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effect.  The  former  indeed  generally 
occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftiveiiefs  ; but  both 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exa£l  number  of 
ftools  which  may  be  confiftent  with  health,  as  thefe  differ 
in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  conffitutions, 
and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under  a different  regi- 
men of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  however  generally  al- 
lowed, that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
that  more  or  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  moil:  general 
rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  per- 
fons  in  perfeft  health  who  did  not  go  to  ftool  above  once 
a-week  *.  Such  a degree  of  coftivenefs  however  is  not 
fafe ; though  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it  may  for 
fome  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  may 
occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the 
pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools,  but  alfo 
the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration,  lef- 
fens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz  to  foiicit  nature^  by 
going  regularly  to  ftool  e very  7norning  whether  one  has  a 
call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which 
will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their  con- 
ftitution. Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated  weaken 
the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  neceffary 
as  daily  bread.  Thole  who  are  troubled  with  colfive- 
nels  ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  than 
drugs.  1 hey  Ihould  likewife  go  thinly  clothed,  and 
avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent  or  of  an  heating  na- 
ture. 1 he  diet  and  other  regimen  neceflary  in  this  cafe 

• Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  flool  above 

once  a moiuJu 
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will  be  found  under  the  article  Coftivenefs,  where  this 
ftate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an 
aftringent  quality,  as  w'^heat-bread  made  of  the  fineft 
flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their 
drink  fliould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  obftrufted 
perfpiration,  perfons  affeded  with  it  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  (kin,  and  take  every 
bther  method  to  promote  the  perfpiration.  Further  di- 
iedions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Loofenefs. 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and 
appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of  either*.  Dr. 
Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe  any  one 
were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  per- 

• It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affefled,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  palllons,  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of 
the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  aftonilhed  at  the 
impudence  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  dif- 
eafes,  and  preferibe  to  patients,  from  the  bare  infpedlion  of  their 
urine.  Thefe  impoHurcs,  however,  are  very  common  all  over 
Britain,  and,  by  the  am^^ing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many 
of  them  aniafs  confidcrable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  preju- 
dices which  prevail  in  this  country,  that  in  favour  o{  ur'yie  doSlors 
is  the  (trongelf.  The  common  people  have  Hill  an  unlimited  faith 
in  their  ikill,  although  it  has  been  demonftrated  that  no  one  of 
them  is  able  to  diltinguilh  the  urine  of  a horfe,  or  any  other 
animal,  from  that  of  a man. 
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fpiration,  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  Hkewife  that 
different  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different 
quantities  of  urine.  Thoujih  for  thefe,  and  other  rea- 
Ibns,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  preciic 
quantify  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  dilcharged,  yet  a 
perfon  of  common  fenfe  will  Ibldoni  be  at  a luls  to  know 
when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
) aftually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
I promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obflrudl  it,  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and  difcharge 
of  urine  are  leflTened  by  a fedentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating 
quality,  liquors  which  are  aftringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to 
fufpefl  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a 
tendency  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids,  but 
by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the 
more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more  grofs  and 
earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant  tendency 
which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  ftones 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are  much, 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 
adlive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  diforders 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  over-diflended,  it  often  lofes 
its  power  of  action  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  poftponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue, 
but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  w-hich 
induces  any  one  to  rilk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 
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But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  fmall 
a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  cf  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exctflive  ufe 
of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  flimulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  diforder  very  Toon  weakens 
the  body,  and  induces  a confumption.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  flrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under 
the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration. 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body.  It 
is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
dttack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  \ but  when  it  is  ob- 
ftru'^ed,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  diforderedt  This 
difcharge,  however,  • being  lefs  perceptible  than  any  of 
the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to  Hence  it  is, 
that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues,  &c.  often  pro- 
ceed from  obftrufted  perfpiration,  before  we  are  aware 
of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  impute 
their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had 
caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neglected. 
For  this  reafon,  inflead  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  perfpiiation,  its  difference  in  different  fea- 
fonsj  climates,  conflitutions,  &c.  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  caufes  which  moft  commonly  obftruct  it, 
and  to  fhew^  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or 
have  their  influence  counteraded  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  a due  attention  to  ihefe,  cofts  Britain  annually 
foine  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere, 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftruded  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  ebange- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmolphere. 
There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen  more  fre- 
6 quently 
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quently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  n.ld  are  not  only  very  different  in  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almod  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another  in  a few  days,  and  lometimes  even  in 
the  courfe  of  one  day.  That  fuch  changes  mud  affeft 
theMlare  of  rhe  perfpiration  is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

•The  bed  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againd  the 
changes  of  the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  mod  within  doors  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  chemfelves 
fo  delicate,  as  to  feel  even  the  dighfed  changes  in  rhe 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppredions 
of  the  bread,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living  baro- 
meters. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obdrufl;  the 
perfpiration,  but  their  moidure,  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mod  robud  conditution  is  not  proof  . againd  the 
danger  arifing  from  v;et  clothes;  they  daily  occafion 
fevers,  rheumarilms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impodible  for  people  who  go  frequently 'abroad 
to  avoid  fomttimes  being  w'et.  But  the  d-ange’f  might 
generally  be  ledened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon ; w'hen  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  diould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they 
often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes 
wet,  and  frequently  deep  even  whole  nights  in  this 
condition.  The  frequent  inltances  which  wc  have  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduid,  ought  certainly  to  deter 
all  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  indance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writing- 
theie  notes.  This  morning,  Aug.  1783,  the  thermometer 
in  die  lliade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days 
ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refledls  on  fuch  great  and 
fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  fiirprifcd  to  find  colds, 
fougiis,  rheums,  with  other  affedions  of  the  bread  and  bowels, 
fj  comm  jn  in  this  country. 

Wet 
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Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The  cho- 
lic, inflammations  of  the  breafl:  and  of  the  bowels,  the : 
iliac  pafiion,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  are  often  occafioned  by 
wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs  dan- 
gerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  pofllble,  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuflomed  to  have 
their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fliould  be  peculiarly  careful  in 
this  refped. 

Ni^ht  Air. 

The  perfpiratlon  is  often  obftrufted  by  night  air;  even 
in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which 
fall  plentifully  after  the  hottefl:  day,  make  the  night 
more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence, 
in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more  hurtful 
than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad  in . 
a cool  evening  ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided  by ' 
all  who  value  their  health.  The  effefts  of  evening  dews; 
are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft  imperceptible ; but  they 
are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : we  would  therefore  ad-- 
vife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated! 
by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perfpirationi 
has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion,. 
By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marlhy  countries,  where: 
the  exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  ofteni 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfies,  and  other  dan., 
gerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  ufed,, 
Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or: 
from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on  the  bed.  No- 
thing is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp> 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel! 
is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives--at'. 
an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting: 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored  ;; 
but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room,  and  l^id  in  a damp) 
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bed,  it  will  be  more  ob(lru6Ied,  and  the  worfl  confe- 
. quences  will  eafue.  Travellers  fliould  avoid  inns  which 
I are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infefted 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  roburt,  is  proof 
; againll  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
i are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  Grangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
I ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poffible  that  beds, 
which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a-year, 
fliould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : were  they  careful 
never  to  lleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed, 
they  would  feldoin  find  any  ill  confequences  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  Is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perfon. 
when  on  a vifit,  than  being  l^id  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  Theft  ill-judged  piece  of  com- 
plaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  confe- 
quences from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prevented  in 
private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to  fleep  in  the 
fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come. 
In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed  almoft  every  night,  no- 
thing elle  is  necelfary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well-fea- 
foned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

. That  baneful  cuftom,  faid  to  be  pradifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  prefting  them,  in  order  to 
fave  wafliing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds, 
ought,  when  difeovered,  to  be  punilhed  with  the  utmoft 
feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fhot.  Indeed  no  linen, 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  walhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire ; 
nor  is  this  operation  lefs  necefl'ary  for  linen  waflied  in 
fnmmer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  oftiine. 
This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
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inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumdance  of  much  more 
importance  *. 

Damp  Houfes.  , 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
quences ; for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which  ftands 
on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  tho- 
roughly dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  v'here  the  ground  is 
exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firll  floor  a little  raifed. 
Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars 
and  funk  dories,  feldom  continue  long  in  health  : maf- 
ters  ought  furely  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health  of 
their  fervants,  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to 
avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives, 
by  inhabiting  a houfe  almofi:  as ' foon  as  the  mafons, 
plaifterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it  : fuch  houfes  are  not 
only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  likewife  from 
the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.  The  afthmas,  confump- 
tions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to 
people  who  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufflcient  proofs 
of  their  being  unwholelbme. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable 
piece  of  cleanlinefs ; I mean  the  pernicious  cuftom  of 
'wafliing  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
them.  Mofl  people  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very 
fliort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  wafhed  •,  the 
delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and 
even  the  robuft  are  not  always  proof  againd  its  in- 
fluence f . 

Sudden 

* If  a pcrfnn  fufpects  that  his  he'd  is  damp,  the  f ’nple  precau- 
tion of  cakin»  ofl' the  Ihects  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  or 
moil  of  his  clothes  on,  will  })revent  all  cite  danger.  1 have  prac- 
tifed  this  for  many  year^,  and  never  have  bi.en  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conliiiuiion,  without  care,  is  proof  againd  their 
baiid’ul  influence. 

t Pe  ople  i.magine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  wafted,  tiiai  there  is  no  danger  fromditting  in  it ; hut  they 
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Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftrudecl  by  sudden" 
TRANSITIONS  tVom  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  feldoiu 
caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated. 
Eleat  ratifies  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
increafes  the  perfpiration  ; but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  confequences  mult  be  bad.  It  is  indeed 
impoflible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome 
occafions  ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  them- 
felves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they 
leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields. 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers 
and  other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  W'hen  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  condufl  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Thirlt  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and 
the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judg- 
ment difapproves.  Every  peafant,  however,  knows^ 
if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold- 
water  after  violent  exercife,  and  be  immediately  put 
into  the  ftable,  or  fufi'ered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it 
will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
vent. It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to 
their  own  fafety. 

Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  w'ays  without  fwallow- 
ing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford 
variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  fame  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeated,, 
w'ill  have  the  fame  effefl.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  w'ith  a fev.?  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench 
thirft  more  efi'eclually,  and  make  the  danger  Ids.  When 


mud  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  Increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  hy  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  active. 
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a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  ot 
other  fpirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  thing  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolilh, 
when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to 
continue  his  exercife  at  lead;  till  what  he  drank  be  tho- 
roughly warmed  upon  his  domach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate  death. 
Hoarfenefs,  quinfevs,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm 
to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  notwithflanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till  ' 
the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into 
the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the  ufual  effects  of 
this  condudt ; yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral 
hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft 
night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  flreets  *. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mofl: 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  without 
doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is  di- 
rected againlt  one  particular  part  of  the  body.  Inflamma- 
tory fevers,  quinfevs,  and  confumptions  have  often  been 
occafioned  by  fitting  or  (landing  thinly  clothed  near  an 
open  window.  Nor  is  deeping  with  open  windows  lefs 
to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even  in 
the  hottefl  feafon,  unlefs  the  window  is  at  a diftance.  I 

• The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where  i 
fuch  mimhers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni-  , 
cious.  The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  See.  mull  not  only  render 
it  hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  hut  dangei’ous  to  go  out  of 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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have  known  mechanics  frequently  contrail  fatal  difeafes, 
by  working  ftripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would 
advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a praftice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
j keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  ; fuch  perfons  may 
be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes ; they  can  hardly 
• ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the  hazard  of  their 
i lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
( moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fufficient : but  no  houfe 
, that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome ; heat  deftroys  the 
fpring  and  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for 
; expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges, 
t glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool- hardy,  as  to  plunge  themfelves, 

; when  hot,  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madnefs 
itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effefl  of  this  condudl. 
Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  aftion  of  a madman  to  de- 
ferve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every  one 
I ought  to  avoid,  wdth  the  utmofl  attention,  all  fudden 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in 
as  uniform  a temperature  as  poffible ; or  where  that 
cannot  be  done,  to  take  care,  when  heated,  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftrlct  an  attention  to 
1 thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
I far,  however,  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
I very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to  har- 
den the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I (hall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
^ fubjed,  by  giving  an  abftracl  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
i advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpeft  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  bleffed  with  good 
' “ health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules, 

‘ “ either  with  refpeft  to  regimen  or  medicine.  He 

“ ought  frequently  to  diversify  his  manner  of  livings 
“ to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes  in  the  country ; 
“ to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  refi,  but  more  fre- 
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“ quently  to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no 
“ kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fonietimes 
to  eat  more  and  fometimes  lefs  ; fometimes  to  make 
“ one  at  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear 
“ it;  to  make  rather  two  meals  a day  than  one,  and 
“ always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He 
“ ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue  nor  too  fcru- 
“ puloufly  to  avoid  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex  : 
“ pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render 
“ the  body  alert  and  aclive but  when  too  frequently 
“ repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  fhould  be  careful 
“ in  time  of  health  not  to  deflroy,  by  exceffes  of  any 
“ kind,  that  vigour  of  coriflitution  which  fhould  fup- 
“ port  him  under  ficknefs.” 

This  plain,  yet  elegant  and  judicious  fummary  of  the 
mofl  ufeful  maxims  of  health  confirms  the  juftnefs  of 
my  former  remark,  that  enlightened  Medicine  breathes 
the  true  fpirit  of  liberal  indulgence,  laying  down  no 
rules  but  fuch  as  a man  of  fenfe  would  cheerfully  fol- 
low, and  forbidding  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible 
with  real  happinefs.  Here  the  votaries  of  fafhion  and 
folly  may  learn  to  corre6l  their  own  miftaken  ideas  of 
enjoyment : the  epicure  may  acquire  a relifh  for  rational 
gratification  ; and  the  man  of  pleafure  may  be  taught 
the  ceconomy  of  love. 


PART 
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PART  II.  , 

OF  DISEASES. 

CH  AP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES, 

'Y’HE  cure  cf  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon 
fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation.  By  attending 
the  fick,  and  carefully  obferving  the  various  occurrences 
in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired, 
both  in  diftinguiftiing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  fick,  often  forefee  the  pa- 
tientis  fate  fooner  than  thole  who  hav^e  been  bred  to 
'phyfic.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infmuate  that 
a medical  education  is  of  no  ufe  : It  is  doubtlefs  of 
the  greateft  importance,  but  it  never  can  fupply  the 
place  of  obfervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage  of 
fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diftinguiflied  by  thofe  which  are. 
moll  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  giv- 
ing a claffical  arrangement  of  difeafes,  according  to  the 
fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a per- 
formance of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  de- 
fcription  of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  j and, 
where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblanoe  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that 
circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the  pe- 
culiar or  charafteriftic  fymptoms  by  which  it  may  be 
diftinguiflied.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe,  the  inveltiga- 
tion  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter 
than  510ft  people  would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

' K A proper 
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A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewife 
greatly  aflifl:,  both  in  the  Inveftigation  and  treatment  of 
difeafes. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  fofr,  the  nerves  • 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old  | 
age,  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft  in-  j 
fenfible,  and  many  of  the  veflfels  imperviable.  Thefe  and  1 
other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and  | 
aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  mull  require  a l 
different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  af- 
flict the  other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all  flimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  ' 

Particular  conftitutlons  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  Hkewife  render  it  neceffary  to  treat 
thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moflly  tivithin 
doors,  mufi;  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and 
who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  and  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affedled,  the  belt  ‘ 
medicine  is  to  foothe  the  paflions,  to  divert  the  mind 
from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as 
eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible.  * 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diet,  ike.  Such  as  live  in  low  marlhv  fiiuations  are  fub- 
jecl  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabit-  ^ 
ants  of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure 
air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more 
happy  rallies  are  entire  llrangers.  Perfons  who  feed 

grofsly, 
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grofsly,  and  indulge  in  flrong  liquors,  are  liable  to 
difeafes  which  do  not  alFed  the  temperate  and  abfte- 
niious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
1 cupations  and  firuations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  peculiar 
1 difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into  the  pa- 
! tient's  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This  will  not 
1 only  aflid  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife 
•|  direft  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  im- 

! prudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  un- 
der the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  dif- 
I eafe  be  conflitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has  been 
of  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds  from  any 
; great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  The  date  of  the  patient’s  body,  and  of  the  other 
evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  like- 
wife whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  vital  and 
animal  functions,  as  breathing,  digeilion,  See, 

Lallly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  to  what  difeafes  the 
patient  has  formerly  been  liable,  and  what  medicines 
were  mofl  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ftrong  averfion 
to  any  particular  drug.  See. 

' As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firfl:  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know  no 
better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the  name 
I of  a medicine  poffelTes  fome  wonderful  power  o^-  Secret 
charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows  enough  of 
drugs,  that  he  mufl  do  well.  This  mi  flake  h^s  many 
; ill  confequences ; it  makes  people  truft  to  drugs,  and 
■ neglect  their  own  endeavours;  befides,  it  difeourages 
1 all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot 
I be  obtained. 

‘ Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places  ; and 
: when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  may  do  much  good  ; 

but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  elfe, 

I or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  fclJoni  the 
I cafe,  they  muft  do  mil'ghief.  We  would  tfitrelore  wifh 
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to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fe- 
cret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted 
with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever 
doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digellion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
cat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as 
when  he  was  in  perfetl  health.  Even  abftinence  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been.oc- 
cafioned  by  excels  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifies, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  See.  are  not  only 
proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewife 
the  belt  medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  mull:  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered  by  nourifhing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  m,edicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Lerfons  afflicted 
with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypo-- 
chondriacal  affeCtions,  generally  find  more  benefit  froth  i 
the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  frothi 
all  the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be; 
adininillered  to  them. 

The  fcLirvy,  that  mofl  obflinare  malady,  will  foonerr 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boaftedl 
antifcorbucic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  andl 
the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  di-- 
geft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  afTimilate  the; 
juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confifling  chiefly  of  milk  will! 
not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure  the; 
difeafe  after  every  other  medicine  has  failed.  ■ 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  importance 
than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has  long 
' induced  people  to  (hut  up  the  Tick  from  all  communi- 
; cation  with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mifchief. 

) Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  difeafes,  the  pa- 
iff  lient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  having  the  freOi  air 
j prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  th$ 
medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

: j Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as 
a medicine:  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfeback,  for  ex- 

;i  ample,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confump- 
c.j  tions,  glandular  obflrudlions,  &c.  than  any  medicine  yet 
1 , known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  flate 
' of  the  folids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gyna- 
c.  , naflic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

\f  Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuffered  to 
lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perTpires  from  his  body  is 
again  reiorbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which  ferves  to 
nourifh  thedifeafe  and  increafe  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
eafes may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; mod  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
neccffary  both  for  the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfsrvatlons,  were  it  necefl'ary,  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen 
in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  v.'ithout 
medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed  where  a 
proper  regimen  is  neglecf.ed.  For  this  reafon,  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  alv/ays  given  the  fird 
place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medi- 
cine may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others 
who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended 
:-lome  of  the  mod  fimplc;  but  approved  forms  of  medi- 
cine in  every  difeafe.  Thefc,  however,  are  never  to  be 
adminidered  but  by  people  of  better  underdanding ; 
nor  even  by  them  without  the  greated  precaution. 

The  clearnefs  and  fimpliciry  with  which  I took  care 
to  exprefs  myfelf  on  thele  points,  w'ould,  I thought, 
have  prevented  the  poflibility  of  any  mifreprefentation. 
Yet  1 find  that  a certain  low  clafs  ol  felf-appointed 
■ K 3 praQi- 
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praditloners,  who  call  themfelves  of  the  faculty^  take  no 
Imall  pains  to  infinuate,  that  my  obfervarions  on  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  difeafes  ferve  only  to  encourafie  the 
fatal  praftice  of  domeflic  quackery.  This  is  equally  in- 
confiftent  with  candour  and  truth.  The  obvious  ten- 
dency of  all  my  remarks  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  people  on  a fubjeft  of  fuch  immediate  concern  as 
their  health,  and  thus  to  guard  them  againfl  the  bad 
effedls  of  ignorance  and  ralhnefs  on  their  own  part,  and 
of  impudence  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  others.  I be- 
lieve every  man  of  common  underftanding,  who  reads 
my  book,  will  feel  his  caution  increaled  againfl  the  ufe 
of  the  mod  fimple  medicines ; inflead  of  being  tempt- 
ed, upon  every  trifling  occafion,  to  run  the  vifk  of  poi- 
foning  himfelf,  or  his  family,  by  drugs,  and  dangerous 
compounds,  from  an  apothecary’s  fhop. 

I fhould  rather  have  expelled  to  be  blamed  for  teach- 
ing people  to  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of 
any  medicine ; which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  objefls 
I had  in  view,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  diredlinggene-  | 
ral  attention  to  the  far  more  affured  means  of  preferving  ' 

health,  namely  air,  cleanlinefs,  diet,  exercife,  and  the  ; 
management  of  the  paffions.  Upon  thefe  fubjefts  I en-  | 
larged  with  peculiar  earneftnefs,  well-knowing  how  J 
much  eafierit  is  to  prevent  diforders  before-hand,  than 
to  cure  them  afterwards. 

Even  in  cafes  of  a^lual  infirmity  and  difeafe,  I have 
intima  t*l  a wifh,  that  thofe  w'ho  are  ignorant  of  phy-  1 
fic  would  confine  themfelves  to  regimen  only,  and 
leave  the  medical  treatment  of  their  complaints  to  per- 
fons  of  better  information.  The  remedies  which  I have 
prefcribed  may  beentrulled  to  fuch  hands  with  perfect  ' 
fafety  ; and  if  the  directions  I give  do  not  operate  as  a 
check  upon  rafhnefs,  I know  of  no  words  flrong  enough 
to  produce  that  effcCl,  I write  in  plain  Englifli  ; but 
I can  affure  any  patient,  that  the  prefcription  will  not 
be  lefs  lalutary  for  wanting  the  boalled  charm  of  bar- 
barous Latin,  and  of  flill  more  barbarous  hieroglyphics. 
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OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

' AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perifh  by 
fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
, their  caufes.  The  mofl  general  caufes  of  fevers  are,  in- 
j Jcction^  errors  in  diet,  iinrueholefome  air,  violent  cmotioii^ 
\ ef  tloe  snind,  excefs  or  fiipprcjjim  of  ufual  evacuations,  exr 
I iernal  or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  on 
ij  cold.  As  moft  of  thefe  have  already  been  tfeated  of  at 
(j  confiderable  length,  and  their  effeds  fhewn,  we  fhaH 
^ not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  (hall 
I only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wirti  to  avoid 
fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  mod  pundual 
attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the.  mod  frequent  of  all  difeafes, 
but  they  are  llkewife  the  mod  complex.  In  the  mod 
fimple.lpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of 
feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  didinguifhing  fymp- 
toms  of  fever  are,  increajed  heat,  frequency  of  pulfe,  lofs 
of  appetite,  general  debility,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a diffi- 
culty in  performmg  fonie  of  the  vital  or  animal  funElions-, 
The  other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are, 
naufea,  third,  anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wading  of 
the  flefli,  want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  didurbed  and  not 
refrefliing. 

When  the  fever  comeson  gradually,  the  patient  ge- 
nerally complains  fird  of  languor  or  lidleffnefs,  forenefs 
of  the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country  people  exprels 
it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite,  ficknefs,  with 
clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; after  fome  time  come  on  ex- 
ceflive  heat,  violent  third,  redleffnefs,  &c. 

\Vhen  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  excelhve  cold,  accompanied 
with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; frequently  the  cold  is 
attended  with  fliivering,  oppreffion  about  the  heart,  and 
ficknefs  at  domach,  or  vomiting. 

_ Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermit* 
tingjVmd  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption 
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or  topical  inflammation, as  the  fmall-pox,  erifipclas,  &c. 
By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  wLole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
which  fliews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abatement  in  the 
fympioms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  Into 
acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute 
when  its  progrefs  is  quick^  and  the  fymptoms  violent ; 
but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  deno- 
minated Jluw.  When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  (hew  a 
putrid  flate  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malig- 
nant^ putrid^  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in 
degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes;or  ex- 
acerbations and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the 
patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Intermitting 
fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  maybefaid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals 
or  remiflions  of  the  fymptoms. 

Asa  fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf 
from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obferve  with  diligence  which 
way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  aflift  her  ope- 
rations. Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a con- 
ffant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  inju- 
rious to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat, 
ftool,  expedtoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuadon. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  pro- 
moted, it  would- feldom  continue  long  ; but  when  her 
attempts  are  either  negleded  or  counteratlf  ed,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  difeafe  prove  fatal.  There  are  daily  in- 
ftanees  ofperfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever  ; but  by  keeping  warm, 
drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm 
water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours  difappear,  and 
the  danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid 
kind  threaten,  the  belt  method  of  obviating  their  ef- 
fects is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  Inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers,  but  to  mark 

their 
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their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  thepro- 
. per  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refped  to  his  diet, 
drink,  air,  &C.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.f  It; 
i thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  u, 

; great  raeafure  direct  our  conduct.  . , ; 

Almofl;  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
i third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling 
I nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  pf  and 

other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  the 
heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  pb- 
ftrutfions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity 
of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce  every  falutary  effedl  ii; 
an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of 
I which  water  is  the  bafis  ? The  necedity  of  diluting  , li- 
quors is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
Ikin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  utiquench- 
able  third  of  the  patient.  . : 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful 
to  patients  in  a^fever,  may  be  . prepared  from  fruits,  as 
decoctions  of  tamarinds,  aj)ple-tea,  orange-whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared 
from  mai  di-mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and 
other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when 
acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
I Ihould  never  be  der>ied  hjm. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  lafiitude  or  weafincfs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move'.  This  evidently  fljews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  pofhble,  in  bed. 
Lying  in  bed., relaxes  the  Ipafms,  abates  the  violence 
ofthe  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed 
alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  ; 
but  vvhen  the  patient  druggies  with  the  difeafe,  indead 
of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  often  veri- 
fied in  travellers,  who  hitppeii  when  on  a journey  to  be 
feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home,  induces 
them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them  j which  con- 
dud  felclom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 


In 
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In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  Ihould  be  kept 
eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  Tick.  Indeed 
e\"ery  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the 
difeafe  : for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in  a fever  ought 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  fee 
nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  affedl  or  dif- 
compofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  incli- 
nation for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  for 
foiid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him  to 
take  vidluals  is  evident.  Much  foiid  food  in  a fever  is 
every  way  hurtful.  It  opprelTes  nature,  and,  inftead  of 
nouriihing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeafe. 
What  food  the  patient  takes,  fhould  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels, 
and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
never  had  been  accuflomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in 
health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  condudb 
mufl  increafe  it  ; and  if  there  he  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats, 
and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe 
are  always  harder  to  digefl;  than  common  food,  and 
cannot  fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever,  than 
frdh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way  be- 
neficial. Many  patients  are  in  a manner  ftifled  to  death 
in  fevers  lor  want  of  frefli  air;  yet  fuch  is  the  unac- 
countable infatuation  of  mod  people,  that  the  moment 
they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  be  Ihould 
be  kept  in  a dole  chamber,  iuto  which  not  one  particle 
of  frelh  air  . mud  be  admitted.  Indead  of  this,  there 
oui'ht  to  be  a condant  dream  of  frelh  air  into  a Tick 

O 

perfon ’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool. 
Indeed,  its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater 
than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfect  health. 

8 Nothing 
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Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a Tick  per  Ton’s  chamber,  or 
hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breath- 
ing in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  (late,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  increafe  the  difea'e.  Such  air  not  only  lofes 
its  fpring  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpira- 
1 tion,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  in. 
a manner  poilonous  to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
!l  preflTed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials,  but 
1 every  method  ftiould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort 
his  mind.  Many,  from  a miflaken  zeal,  when  they 
f think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his  mind 
<ii  with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  frighten  him 
\ with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be 
t unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dan- 
) gerous  confequences  of  this  conduft ; it  often  hurts 
I the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits 
the  foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This  no- 
tion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  mofl  fevers  in  this 
i country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to 
: be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a difterent 

manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  (late  of  difeafes 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten 
w'here  the  lancet  is  neceflfary.  In  moft  low,  nervous, 
and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding 
is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his 
I fpirits,  &c.  W^e  would  recommend  this  general  rule, 
never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there 
be  evident  figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  ex- 
; cellent  medicine  when  neceffary,  but  Ihould  never  be 
wantonly  performed. 

It  is  hkewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is  al-, 
i ways  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the 
fever  proceeds  from  an  obftrucfed  perfpiration,  this  no- 
' tion  is  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed, 

1 bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink  plen- 

tifully 
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tifuUy,  of  warm  water-gruel,  cr  any. other  weak,  diluting 
jiquor^  he  will  feldoni  fail  to  ^erfpire  freely.  The 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  .drink,  will  rela^^ 
the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally  affefls  the  fkin  at 
the  beginning,  of  a fever ; it  will  open  the  pyres,  and 
promote  the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  w;hich  ^he  f^v^r 
may  often  be  carried  off.  Butinflead  of  thus,  the  cpm» 
mon  praclice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  andtp 
give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c. 
which  fire  his  blood,  increafe  thefpafms,  and  render  the 
difeafe  more  dangerous,  , . . 

. In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhonld  be  paid  to  tb.e 
patientk^  longings.  Thefe.are  the.caUs  of.Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.,  .Patients- are 
not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly 
appetitf.  may  crave  ; but  it  is  generally  right  to  lep  theni 
have  a. little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  thougli  it  may 
not  feem,9.Itog^ther  proper.  What  the  patt^pt  lopgs  fpE, 
his  ftomach  will  generally  digefl  *,  and  fuch  things  have 
fometimes  a very  happy  effed.  , r.  . - 

Wheji  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care 
is  nqgeflar.y  to  prevent  a relaple.  Many  perfon§,  by  too 
foon  .imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their  lives, 
or  contracted  other difeafes  of  anobftinate  nature.  A? 
the  body, after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  neceff 
fary  to  guard  againll  catching  cold.  Moderate  ^xercife 
in  the  open  air  will  be  ^bf  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all 
means,  t.o  be  avoided  j agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a gooft  .effed.  The, .diet  muft  be  light,  but  nourifhing. 
It  fhouJd  be  taken  freyiuemly,  but  in  fmall  quantities. 
It  is,  dangerous,  at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the 
•ftomach  may  crave.  , . , 

Fronv  tjte  great  varidy  of  levers  that  afftid  the  hu- 
man body,  it  is  .impoffible  to  find  any  medicine  adapted 
TO  them  all,  or,  indeeJ,  to  all  the  fvmptoms  of  any  one 
.of  them.  Notwithftanding  thi.^  the  people  of  England 
have,  for  half  a century,  been  fwallow’ing  a powder  faid 
10  pofiefs  wonderful  virtues  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Nor 
has  tjic  ufe  of  this  powder  been  confined  to  England.  It 
has  been  carried  U‘  every  part  of  the  globe;  and  great 

cures 
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cores  have  been  attributed  to  it,  yith  what  truth  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay.  I remember  bleeding  lo  have  been 
as  much  in  vogue  in  fevers,  though  now  it  is  fe-ldbm 
preferibed,  unlefs  in  local  inflammations.  But  there 
is  a falhion  i.rphyfic,  as  well  as  in  other  things  V atid 
it  is  always  hereby  to  talk'againll  the  dOiflrine  of  the 
day.  ^ ^ 

Th'S  fever  powder,  like  other  quack  medicines,  is  faid 
to  be  good  in  a variety  of  complaints,  and  is  ufed  by 
feme' people  in  every  diforder,  real  or  imaginary.  I 
knew  a lady,  who  not  only  admlniftered  it  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  when  ill,  but  likewife  gave  it  to 
dogs  and  horfes  ; and  never  failed  to  take  it  daily  her- 
feh,  till  flte  deflroyed  her  conllirution.  Many  perfoiis 
look  upon  it  as  ^panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy,  and  keep 
it  continually  by  them  in  cafe  of  emergencies.  The 
fatal  confequences  of  fuch  credulity  muft  be  often  irre- 
parable. This,  at  lead:,  was  the  fituation  of  an  old  Ge- 
neral of  my  acquaintance,  whom  no  argument  could 
diffuade  from  taking  the  powder,  till  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
all  his  extremities. 

There  is  not  a greater  folecifm  in  language,  nor  a 
greater  abfurdity  in  real  praftice,  than  to  pretend  that 
any  one  medicine  is  of  certain  efficacy  in  fevers.  The 
moft  Ikilful  phyficians  that  ever  exifted  have  always 
found  it  neceffary  to  watch  attentively  the  progrefs  of  a 
fever;  and  to  adapt  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  to 
rhe  different  changes  and  fymptoms  as  they  occurred. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

• » 

« 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

jNTE EMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  opportunity 
both  of  obferviiig  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo  the 
effeds  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a lofs  to  dif- 
ringuifti  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the 
proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft  univerfally  known.- 
3 The 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from 

putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their 
aboundihg  In  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in 
countries  where  the  foil  is  maifhy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c. 
This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
Hone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  even- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fa- 
tigue, deprefling  paflions,  and  the  like  When  the  in- 
habitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch 
the  difeafe  is  mod  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminilhes  the  perfpiration,  or 
obflrufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  vef- 
fels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  generally 

begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  flretching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting  ; to 
which  fucceed  fhivering  and  violent  fhaking.  After- 
wards the  fkin  becomes  moift,and  a profule  fweat  breaks 
out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when 
the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfect  health  ; but  it  is 
more  commonly  preceded  by  liftlcfl'nefs,  lofs  of  appetite, 
and  the  fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 

ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- whey,  w'eak. 
camomile-tea  j or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low,  fmall  wine- 
whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drinlv 
(hould  be  warm,  as  that  will  aflift  in  bringing  on  the 
fweat,  and  confequently  (horten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

• Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat, 
ftiortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  lends  greatly  to  remove  the 
difeafe. 


Between 
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Between  the  paroxyfms,the  pati,ent  mull  be  fupported 
with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and  eafy  of  di- 
; gefiion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago,  gruel  with  a 
little  wine,,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
c or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He  may 
i likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile, 
i wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take 
j a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury, 
I or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

I As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  brace 
the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patieni  ought 
to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he  can 
bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he 
cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch 
as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regim.en,  wil| 
often  go  off  without  medicine  : and  when  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any  danger 
from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; but  when  the  pa» 
tient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms  arefo 
violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  ftiould  ne- 
ver be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  Ihaking 
and  fvveating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the 

cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  efficacious. 
In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are 
difcharged  by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medi- 
cine. A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer  this 
purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the 

powder 
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powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fliould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the 
fir,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diflance  of  two  or  thre6 
days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  bur  increafe 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render'  them  of  Tuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
interpiitting  fevers-  without  the  affiflance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceffary  in  imertnitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
knovvn  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vo- 
mits, however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  neceffary  ; but  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceflive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpecl  an  inflammation  ; but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  flate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceffary.  When 
frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that 
is  inoft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark 
feehis  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  fimple  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pow* 
dered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
niay  either  be  made  into  bolufles,  as  they  are  ufed,  with 
a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
a cup  of  cainomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  *. 

In 

* It  has  Lately  been  cbferved,  that  tbe  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  lias  for  feme  time  been  in  common  ule.  its 
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In  an  agu«  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  interval 
of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfin.  In  a 
tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take 
a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large 
a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  in- 
to two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young 
perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fuffi- 
cient, and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking 
the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped,  but 
ffiould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Mod  of  the  failures  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing 
to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are  generally 
diredled  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave 
it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time  ; by 
which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  re- 
turns w'ith  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymptoms 
difappear.  This  is  both  the  mofl  fafe  and  effedlual  me- 
thod of  cure. 


fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arlfe  from  its  being  of  a more  perfeft 
growth  than  the  quill-bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature^  I have  found  it 
neceffary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fuller.  Indeed,  the  benefits 
ariling  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of 
it  being  adminillered  in  a Ihort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either 
to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obllinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  llomach  can  polhbly  bear  it.  Inattention 
to  this  circumllance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  bell  me- 
dicines of  which  we  are  in  pofleffion. 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  handful  of  corian- 
der-feed, all  bruifed  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed 
in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifli 
pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  In- 
fufion drank  three  or  four  times  a-day,  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  wa- 
tery. infufion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingre- 
•dients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the 
above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fufficient 
to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark 
in  powder  may  be  iiifufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  fo-r 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  after- 
\vards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  oil'  the  clear  li- 
quor. A vvine-glals  ntay  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  ofteuer,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a decoction  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams 
of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifh  pint.  "I'o  the  {trained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obfiinate  agues,  the  baik  will  be  found  much  nx>re 
efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone.  This  1 have  had  frequently 

• There  is  rcafon  to  believe,  that  fuuJry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  wlnclt  are  very  bitter  ami  atlringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  elpccially  Avlicn  affifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  lias  been  long  approved  in  thecurc  of  this 
dil'cafc,  :ind  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  r.iie,  it  Is  of 
ids  iinporiance  to  i'earch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  Iiow- 
ever  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adul- 
terated, and  that  it  requires  confiderable  ikill  to  diftinguilU  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermittent  fevers 
I were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom  fucceeded  unlefs 
: affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella  alba,  or  foine 

1 other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  very  frequent 
l and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches  to- 
1 wards  an  inflammatory  nature, it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out 
i the  aromatics,  and  to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead. 
But  in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of 
autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  me- 
dicines are  abfolutely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
i more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A 
perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  prove 
rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may 
feera  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  w'eather,  efpecially  in  cold 
eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of 
treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange  infatua- 
: tion,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are  daily  ufed 

• for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There  is 
( hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  polTeflion  of  a nof- 
trum  for  ftopping  an  ague;  and  it  is  amazing  with  what 
readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegma- 
tic, the  leafon  rainy,  che  lituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  ite- 
cell’ary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake  root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  ibme 
other  w'arm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tar- 
^ tar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 

L 2 
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eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief; 
but  the  fliortefl  way  is  not  always  the  bed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and 
lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  a(hd  Nature  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
drong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic,  &c. 
Thefe  may  fometimcs  have  the  defired  effecl,  but  mud 
always  be  attended  with  danger  *.  When  there  is  any 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch 
experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I 
remember  to  have  lod  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently 
killed  himfelf  by  drinking  drong  liquor,  which  fome 
perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  as  fpiders’  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of  candles, 
&c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their 
very  nadinefs  is  fufdcient  to  let  them  afide,  efpecially 
when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 
The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety  : and  I can 
honedly  declare,  that  in  all  my  pradlice  I never  knew  it 
fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines  mentioned 
above,  and  duly  perfided  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflided  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  didilled  waters  and  fyrup, 
and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable  lharpnefs  with  the 
elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medi- 
cine, and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where 

* A.rfenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  .as  an  infallible  re- 
medy in  the  ague  ; but  I would  advife  that  it  Ihould  be  ufeJ  only 
under  the  eye  of  a pJiyfician. 


the 
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the  bark  cannot  be  admlniflered,  the  fa  line  mixture  may 
be  given  with  advantage  to  children 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  In  an 
ague ; to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartHiorn.  Exercife  is  like- 
wife  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  when  the  difeafe  proves 
obllinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  removed  to 
a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  and 
fometimes  a little  generous  wine  fliould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark,  or 
when  the  rtomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  diflblved 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  w'ater,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of  lauda- 
num, is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult, 
and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as 
the  occafion  Ihall  require.  For  children  the  quantity  of 
extra6l  and  laudanum  muft  be  proportionably  leffened. 
Children  have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them 
wear  a waiftcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between 
the  folds  of  it : by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a Itrong 
decoflion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with 
ftrong  fpirits,  or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lau- 
danum and  the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  becaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an  ague 
apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  very  irre- 
gular, being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  attended 
with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe  we  have  purpofely 
paffed  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
ot  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
apply  to  a phylician,  and  ftridly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mult  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caules.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedtion : we  ffiall  therefore  only  add 
one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture, 
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as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfliy  countries,  or  who 
are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difcctfe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bell  Peruvian  bark  ; Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days 
in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs 
of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed  is  recommend- 
ing a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  mea- 
fure  take  off  the  ill  efteds  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do 
not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch 
as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that 
method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian-root,  or  calamus 
aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  All  bitters  feern  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  are  warm  and  afiringent. 

In  the  direftions  I gave  with  regard  to  regimen,  I 
forgot  to  obfervc,  that  change  of  air  cannot  be  too 
ffrongly  recommended.  Without  this,  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  Ikill  are  fometimes  exerted  in  vain. 

The  confidence  which  many  people  are  ftill  weak 
enough  to  place  in  the  mod:  whimfical  pretenfions  to 
cure  agues,  renders  it  neceffary  to  enforce  with  farther 
argument  my  former  caution  againlt  fuch  filly,  and  often 
very  dangerous,  experiments.  I do  not  fpeak  merely 
of  the  deceptions  of  quackery,  which  are  praOifed  in 
thefe  complaints,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  of  more 
irnpofing  fpecifics  handed  down  from  parents  to  their 
children  with  circumftantial  records  of  the  cures  they  per- 
formed, after  the  advice  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  the 
faculty  had  been  followed  in  vain.  The  accounts  given 
of  fuch  cures  by  perfons  wholly  ignorant  of  phyfic,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  leafl:  regard.  I do  not  queftion  their 
veracity,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends  j but  what 
can  they  lay  more,  than  that  the  fits  ceafed  after  taking 
the  pretended  remedy  ? How  do  they  know,  whether 
that  was  the  efl'ecl  of  its  operation  or  not ; and,  if  it 
was,  whether,  in  Hopping  the  fits,  their  wonder-working 
nollrum  may  not  have  vitiated  the  humours,  laid  the 
foundation  of  foine  other  difeafe,  or  totally  deftroyed 
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the  conftitution  ? Ought  the  evidence  of  fuch  people  to 
have  any  weight  in  medical  experiments  ? If  their  af- 
fertions  are  not  falfe,  moft  of  them  are  palpably  abfurd  ; 
and  the  teftimony  of  all  mankind  cannot  prove  the  truth 
of  an  abfurdity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

'T'FIIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflam- 
matory. It  moft  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and  whole  fibres 
are  flrong  and  elallic.  It  feizes  people  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year ; but  is  mofl;  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  begin- 
ning of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora, 
as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong 
liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercife. 
See.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  whatever  obr 
Ilrucls  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watch- 
ing, or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chiilinefs  generally 

ufliers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
-heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
fnin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  third:,  has  no  appetite  for 
folid  food,  is  relllefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceffive  redleflfnefs,  great  oppreffion  of 
the  breall,  with  laborious  relpiration,  (laning  of  the 
iendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an  involun- 
tary dilcha-ge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
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befl  medical  affidance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  (kill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condufl  of  thole 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 
to  procure  the  belt  medical  alTiftance,  yet  put  it  olF  till 
things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by 
delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and 
has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain 
to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  in- 
deed aUifl:  Nature ; but  their  attempts  mun:  ever  prove 
fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with 
their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to 
be  attenuated  ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and 
all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity  ; that 
the  vefl'els  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too 
great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceffity  of  a regi- 
men calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the  gcrimony 
of  the  humours,  allay  the  excellive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  flrifture  of  the  velfels,  and  promote  the  fe- 
cretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors;  as  water- 
gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  lharpened  with  juice 
of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and  fuch  like  : 
orange-whey  is  likewife  an  c^icellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter,  orange 
fliced,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had, 
a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  elFeft.  Two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  li- 
quor when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coiHve,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of 
figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Engliflr  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant  drink  and  may  be 
uled  at  difcretion.  The  common  peQoral  decoftion  is 
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i likewife  a very  proper  drink  In  this  difeafe.  A tea-cup 
/ full  of  it  inav  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  ofrener,  if 
i the  patient’s  heat  and  third:  be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  mud  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 

I They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  beginning 
j of  a fever,  but  more  freely  altervvards,  in  order  to  afllft 
in  carrying  od'  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the  different 
excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of  drinks, 
that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  choofe  thofe 
which  are  mod  agreeable,  and  that,  when  tired  of  one, 
he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flelh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  water ; to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roaded 
apples  with  a little  fugar,  toaded  bread  with  jelly  of 
currants,  boiled  prunes,  he. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an  hot 
feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber. 
This,  however,  mud  always  be  done  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cudom  has  many 
ill  effedds.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  retards,  indead  of  promoting,  the  per- 
fpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effeft.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  podure  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long  : and 
if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  'fafe  to 
let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre  diffolved  in 
it,  will  greatly  refrefli  the  patient.  This  ought  to  be 
jione  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 

* See  Appendix,  PeSoral  Decodion. 
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The  patient’s  mouth  fhoiild  be  often  wafhed  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decoction  of  figs  in  barley- 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; efpecially  if  the  head  be 
afiefted. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  dilhirbs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing 
that  afreds  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attend- 
ants fhould  be  as  few  as  pofTible,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather 
to  be  foothed  than  contradided  ; even  the  promife  of 
what  he  craves  will  olten  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its 
reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attend- 

ed with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the 
greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  Toon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory 
fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away, 
however,  raufl:  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firfl 
bleeding  the  fever  fliould  increafe,  and  the  pulfe  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a necefTity  for 
repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhrps  a third,  or  even  a 
fourth  time,  which  m;iy  be  done  at  the  diifance  of  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twentv-foui  hours  from  each  other,  as  the 
fymptoms  require.  II  the  pulfe  continue  fofr,  and  the 
patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfl  bleeding,  it  ought 
not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fvveet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  Into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-w-ater,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  dravight 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix 
hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  alllidled  with  reaching,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomitj  it  will  be  right  to  allift  Nature’s  attempts, 
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by  giving  him  weak. camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water 
to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clyfler  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
i butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 

) this  not  have  the  defired  effect,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 

1 nefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put 
:|  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled 
prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulfe 
become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 
begins  to  let  fall  a reddifli  fediment,  there  is  reafon  to  ex- 
pe£l:  a favourable  ilfue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if,  inftead  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  foirits  grow  languid,  his 
pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult ; with  a 
ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  darting  of  the  tendons, 
&c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be 
fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftcring-pladers  mult  be  applied  to 
the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  niudard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with  wine  in 
it,  and  luch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  neglcdling  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  dif- 
eafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  he.  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fhould  not  attempt  to  purfue 
fludy,  or  any  bufmefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeflion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  be  feized  at 
times  with  feveriffi  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen  the  Ifo- 
mach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ffrength  is  pretty  well  recovered, 
he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  lenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 
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minutes  in  an  Engllfh  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  ■ 
manna  diflblved  in  the  decodion  ; afterwards  it  may  be  j 

{trained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  ope-  j 

rates.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  j 
or  fix  days  intervening.  j 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not  j 
to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but  : 
fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  firength  and  fpirits  are  fuffi- 
ciently  recruited. 

It  requires*  very  little  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind  muft  require  indulgence  after 
the  feverity  of  fuch  a difeafe.  But  I find  it  more  difficult 
to  prevent  people  from  carrying  this  indulgence  to  ex- 
cefs  in  what  relates  to  eating  and  drinking.  The  appetite 
is  ufually  voracious  upon  recovering  from  moll:  fevers ; 
and  to  fay,  that  its  cravings  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  is 
certainly  an  unpalatable  doclrine.  Yet  fcif-command  is 
neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  as  there  will  be  great  danger, 
not  only  of  a relapfe,  but  of  other  difagreeable  confe- 
quences,  fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and  fettled  fwellings  in 
particular  limbs.  Thefe  may  be  obviated  by  a light 
and  principally  vegetable  diet,  not  however  totally  ex- 
cluding animal  food  of  eafy  digellion. 

Though  I have  taken  much  pains  to  convince  people 
of  the  propriety  of  getting  the  heft  medical  alfillance 
they  can,  upon  the  firll  attacks  of  a fever,  before  it  be- 
comes, by  delayer  wrong  treatment,  incurable,  yet  the 
jmmber  is  afloniffiing  of  thofe  who  are  the  victims  of 
their  own  fatal  negledl  in  this  particular.  Some,  under 
a pretence  ot  truding  to  the  ellorts  of  nature,  but  in 
reality  too  conceited  of  their  own  ftrengih,  and  too  felf- 
willed  to  take  advice,  endeavour  to  keep  upon  therr 
legs,  as  they  term  it,  and  to  firuggle  with  the  difeale  as 
long  as  they  can.  Its  violence  is  increafed  by  this  very  j 
attempt.  The  bed  alone  would  in  many  cafes  fiop  a 
beginning  fever,  the  poflure  contributing  to  relax  the 
fpalins,  and  to  lefien  the  ardor  of  the  circulation. 

Others  purfue  a very  onpofite,  but  ho  lefs  reprehen- 
fible  method.  On  the  firlt  alarm,  they  have  recourfe 
to  the  moft  pernicious  means  of  exciting  fweats  by 
taking  hot  and  volatile  fudorific  medicines ; ffiutting  out 
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the  air  from  all  poflible  admiffion  into  their  chambers, 

{ and  fmotherinp:  themfelves  under  enormous  loads  of 
( bed-clothes.  The  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood,  already 
) too  violent,  are  thus  increafed  ; fuel  is  added  to  the  fire ; 

I and  fwearing  is  in  reality  prevented  ; for  the  higher  the 
5 fever,  the  lefs  copious  will  be  the  evacuations  of  every 
kind.  Perfpiration  is  bed  promoted  by  a proper  quan- 
tity of  diluting  liquids,  which  at  the  fame  time  quench 
the  patient’s  thirll,  and  abate  the  pains  of  the  bread 
I and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

I can  do  no  m.ore  than  fairly  date  the  confequences 
of  fuch  errors.  The  ways  followed  by  thofe  two  de- 
fcriptions  of  people,  however  different,  terminate  in  the 
fame  point,  and  that  is  the  grave.  Fevers  make  a dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  human  race  ; but  their  ravages  are 
cnnfiderably  increafed  by  the  mifconduct  and  perverfe- 
nefs  of  the  unfortunate  fufferers  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane called  the  pleura^  wffiich  lines  the  infide  of 
the  bread.  It  is  didinguiffied  into  the  moid  and  dry.  In 
the  former,  the  patient  Ipits  freely ; in  the  latter,  little 
or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious  or  hajiard  pleurify^  in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  affeds  the 
mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pieurily  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors, 
and  axe  of  a fanguine  coriditution.  It  is  mod  frequent 
in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES.—' — The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  cbdruds  the  perfpiration ; as  cold  northerly 
winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; 
deeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  j wet  clothes ; 

plunging 
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plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to 
the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors ; by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  old  ulcers,  iflues, 
fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  ftriking 
in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mealies,  or  the 
fmall  pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed 
at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  neglect 
it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too 
warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occa- 
ficned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wrellling,  leap- 
ing, or  by  fupporting  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread, 
he.  A bad  conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  chert,  a rtrait- 
nefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  he. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  moft  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillinefs  and  fhivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  thirrt,  and  reftleflhefs.  To  thefe 
fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the 
bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  fhoulder  blades. 
The  pain  is  generally  moft  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard, 
the  urine  high-coloured ; and,  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a tough  cruft,  or  buffy  coat.  The  patient’s 
fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  grolfer, 
and  is  often  ftreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of  blood  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expedoraiion,  fw'eat,  loofe 
rtools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to 
fecond  her  intentions  by.leffening  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and 
promoting  expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe, 
ought  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 

muft- 
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I mufl;  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  ot  digeftion,  or 
i that  affords  much  nourifliment ; as  flefh,  butter,  cheefe, 

••  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
( nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of 
1 peftoral  and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

I Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants 
1 mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  ot  pearl-barley 
in  three  Englilh  pints  of  water  to  two,  which  muff  after- 
wards be  drained.  The  decoction  of  figs,  raifins,  and 
barley,  recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here 
likewife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors 
are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time ; but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  Tipping  them,  fo 
as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  ahvays  moift.  All 
his  food  and  drink  fiiould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way 
eafy,  as  direded  under  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His  feet 
and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; 
and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows,  when 

a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide,  and 
a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  neceffary.  When 
thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner  this  operation  is 
performed  the  better  ; and  the  quantity  at  firft  muil  be 
pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  a 
pleurify,  has  a much  better  effecl  than  repeated  fmall 
bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized 
w’ith  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a 
delicate  conllitution,  the  quantity  mull:  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firll  bleeding,  the  ditch,  with  the  other 
violent  fymptoms,  fhould  dill  continue,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  at  the  didance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let 
eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
then  abate,  and  the  blood  fhews  a drong  buffy  coat,  a 

^ See  Appendix,  Pedoral  Infufian'. 
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third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the 
pain  of  the  fide  abate,  the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the 
patient  begin  to  /pit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  feldom  neceflary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to 
be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moll  urgent  circumfiances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewil'e  many  things  that  may  be 
done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  operation, 
as  fomenting,  blifiering,  See.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  by  boiling  a handtul  of  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or 
flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decodion,  afterwards 
•wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affecled,  with  as 
much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  As  the 
clothes  grow  cool,  they  mufl:  be  changed,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may 
be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the 
fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  incon- 
venient. Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax 
the  veflels,  and  prevent  the  ftagriation  of  tl\e  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment  *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  elfed  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a num- 
ber of  leeches  to  the  part  alfeded,  or  by  cupping,  which 
is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method  than 
the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  warm 
to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax  the  parts, 
but  likewife  draw  oft'  a little  moillure,  and  may  prevent 
the  neceflity  of  bliftering-plaflers;  which,  however,  w'hen 
other  things  fail,  mufl  be  applied. 

II  the  flitch  continue  after  repeated  bleedings,  foment- 
ations, See.  a blilleiing-plafler  mufl  be  applied  over  the 

• See  Anpeudix,  o/a/t/f  Liniment. 
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part  afFeded,  and  fufFered  to  remain  for  two  days.  This 
not  only  procures  a difcharge  from  the  fide,  but  takes 
otF  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  afFifls  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a iFrangury  when  the 
bliflering.plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
the  Arabic  emulfion  *• 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water-gruel, 
or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may  be 
daily  adminiflered.  This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels, 
but  have  the  effect  of  a warm  fomentation  applied  to 
the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will  help  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  breaft. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  (harp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,  an 
ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be 
added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  peCtoral  decoCtion,  and  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  flomach,  the  oily 
emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  f ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar-candy  powdered  as  will  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  confiftence  of  honey.  The  patient  may 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeous, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day  +. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning  heat 
upon  his  fkin,  and  pafFes  very  little  water,  fome  fmall 
dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  ufe. 
Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  five  or 
fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole  divided 
into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or 
fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  alinofl  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  the  de« 

* See  Appendix,  /Irabic  Emulfion, 
f bee  Appendix,  Oily  Emulfion. 
t See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Cum  Ammoniac, 
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codion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  *.  After  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the 
patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls  of 
this  decodion,  according  as  his  fiomach  will  bear  it, 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  Ihould  occafion  vomit- 
ing, two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon- water  may 
be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decodion  here  direded  ; 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine 
promotes  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the 
body  eafy,  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or 
any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to  be 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  different 
things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in  their  powef 
to  chufe ; and  likewife,  that  when  one  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, they  may  make  ufe  of  another.  Different  me-' 
dicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  different  periods  of 
a diforder  ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees 
with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifts,  or  height  of  thfe  fever, 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulffi,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants, 
and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the 
patient,  giving  him  ffrong  flimulating  medicines,  or  the 
like.  But  they  are  only  the  flruggles  of  Nature  to 
overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  (he  ought  to  be  affifted  I 
by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  1 1 
necelfary.  If  the  patient’s  Itrength,  however,  be  much  I [ 
exhaufted  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  I r 
to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-  I ^ 
whey,  negus,  or  the  like.  D 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper,  B :j 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ffrength,  to  giN’t  B •! 
him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  towards  the'lj  i; 
end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  likewife  to<j| 
ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink  (houldll^^ 
he  butler-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing; II  •, 
(Kiture.  n 


’ See  Appendix,  Dcco8i<mof  Seneia  Root* 
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0/  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY, 

That  fpecles  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  bajlard  or 
{ fpurioui^  generally  goes  oft'  by  keeping  warm  for  a few 

idays,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  obferving 
a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affetled  fide;  which  laft;  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  requires  bleed- 
ing, with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  aft'ecled. 
Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other  cool- 
ing medicines,  feldom  fail  to  eff’ed:  a cure.  Bliftering 
is  often  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

I Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis^  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm, 
i is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles 
it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
^ neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme 
pain  in  the  part  afleiTed,  which  is  generally  augmented 
^ by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking 
[5  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water.  See.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  pre- 
^ vent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; is  reftlefs,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A 
jjj  convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin, 
is  no  uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft;  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
^ this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
'jIjj  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  ftiall  only  add, 
that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly  ufe- 
they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make 
a derivation  from  the  part  affefted. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INPLAMMA- 
TION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

this  dlfeafe  afFefIs  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with  ( 
danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whofe 
fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment, 
and  drink  firong  vifcid  liquors,  are  mod:  liable  to  a 
peripneuinony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have 
a flat  bread,  or  narrow  chcd,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflicted 
with  an  adhma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affected ; 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obdruQing  the  vefl'els  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called 
a fpurioiis  or  bajlard  peripieumony.  When  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  defluCfion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno- 
minated a catarrhal  pcripneumony ^ &c. 

CAUSES. — An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 
times  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  &c. 

It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,  inz., 
an  obdru6ted  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c. 
or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch 
’ like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  com- 
plicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleura- 
peripneumoyiy. 

SYMPTOMS. Mofl:  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu-* 

rify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; only, 
in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lefs> 
acute ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffiom 
of  the  breafl,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 

in  all  refpc(fls  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  im 
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thepleurlfy,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  dlleafe.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  Improper  to  add,  that  the  alLment  ought  to  be 
more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  indamma- 
tory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aderts,  that 
even  common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient, 
and  that  deco6lions  of  barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel 
roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  moll:  proper 
both  for  drink  and  nourifhment.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  fteam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath, 
which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and 
helps  to  attenuate  the  impacted  humours.  If  the  pa- 
tient have  loole  (tools,  but  is  not  wakened  by  them, 
they  are  not  to  be  Hopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  cilieady  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
bajlard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftruding  the  vefiTels  of  the  lungs.  It  com- 
monly attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in 
winter  and  wet  fealbns. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns, 
has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
brealt,  breathes  with  difliculty,  and  fometimes  complains 
of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  ufually 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
muft  be  very  (lender,  as  weak  broths,  (harpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel  fvveetened  with  honey,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs. 
An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Etig- 
li(h  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  (harpened  with  a little 
currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe;  but  if  the  patient’s  fpit tie  be  pretty 
thick,  or  well  concodted,  neither  of  them  are  nece(fary. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  affill  the  expedoration  by  feme  of 
the  (harp  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  pleurify,  as  thefolution  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  &c.  Bliilering-plallers  have  generally  a 
good  effeef,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 
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If  the  patient  do  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled,  according 
as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
adminiflered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open 
by  clyfters,  and  the  expedoration  promoted,  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution 
mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breafl  does  not  yield 
to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  com- 
monly ends  in  fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous, according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fituated.  When 
this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fnmetimes  breaks  out- 
wardly, and  the  matter  is  difcharged  by  the  wound. 

AVhen  the  fuppuration  happens  wdihin  the  fubitance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by 
expedforation  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  do  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  leinoved  ; if  his  pulfe 
continue  quick  though  loft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
opprefled  ; if  he  have  cold  ftiiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks 
fluffied,  his  lips  dry  ; and  if  he  complain  of  third,  and 
want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration, 
and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  will 
enfue.  We  lhall  therefore  next  proceed  to  confider  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

^ CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body,  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concre- 
tion of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or 
cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confumptions 
made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  they 

have 
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have  rather  increafed  fince ; and  w6  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns 
of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  Ihoulders,  and  fiat 
) brealls,  ‘are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
; other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application 
to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  ot 
pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to  which  we  may  ?vdd» 
the  perpetual  changes  in  the  almofphere,  or  variable- 
nefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an 

inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  impodhume  ; 
confequently  whatever  dirpofespeople  to  this  difeafe  mud 
likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of  confumption. 

Other  difeales,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife 
occafion  confumptions ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcrophula, 
ji  or  king*s-evil,  tfie  venereal  difeafe,  the  adhma,  fmall- 
I pox,  meafles.  See. 

j As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fhall  endeavoiif 
1 the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
I that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are: 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air;  w'hen  this  fluid 

is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  cor- 
rodes the  tender  veffels  of  that  neceltary  organ. 

— ■ Violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  affeftions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappoititment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  appli- 
cation to  the  dudy  of  abdiufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas,  dia- 
betes, exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over-difeharge 
of  the  mendrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long,  &c. 

The  fudden  doppage  of  cudomary  evacuations ; 

as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  the  menfes,  illues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of 
any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately 

faw  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  aTmall 
bone  flicking  in  the  broncha.  It  was  afterwards  vomited 
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?long  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly 
lelTens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  , Late 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe.  , 

- Inte£lion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 
by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed ; for  which  reafon  this 
fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  be- 
nefit to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  prefling 
upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  (hoe- 
makers,  feamflreffes,  &c.  often  die  of  confumptions. 
They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have 
occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
bad  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the  caufe  of 
confumptions. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 
a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome  months. 
If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  is  (fill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  con- 
fumption.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  efpe- 
cially  after  motion  ; his  fpittle  is  of  a'  falti(h  tafte,  and 
fometinies  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his 
appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thirft  great.  There  is  generally 
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a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe  ; thou.crh  fometimes  the  pulfc 
is  pretty  full,  and  father  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenilh,  white, 
or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hec- 
tic fever  and  colliquative  fvveats,  which  mutually  fucceed 
one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  A loofenefs,  and  an  excefiive  difcharge 
of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time, 
and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluHies 
after  eating ; the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the 
nails  are  bent  inwards^  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  lofs 
of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  fhe'w  the 
immediate  approach  of  death,  which,  however,  the  pa- 
tient feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual 
progrel's  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked, 
commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  firft  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption, if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit 
it,  and  to  make  choice'  of  a fituation  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Elere  he  mull;  not 
remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear. 

. The  befl;  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion 
without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind 
of  exercife,  mud  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long  jour- 
ney, as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of  ob- 
jeffs,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground 
over  and  over.  Care,  however,  mull  be  taken  t6  avoid 
catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh  his  ride  in  the, 
morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner  j otherwife  it  will 
oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  ihofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldbm  recommend 
riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients 
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are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their 
ow’ii  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  the  common 
adions  of  life  fiiould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obflinate 
difeafe,  and  therefore  they  reject  it,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they 
do  not  underitand  it. 

Thofe  w'ho  have  (trength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expect  great  advantage  from 
it..  This  to  my  knowledge  has  frequently  cured  a con- 
fumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  ail  appearance,  far 
advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and  w'here  medicine  had  proved 
ineffeftual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  fel- 
dom  fail  to  perform  a cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily 
obtained  in  this  fituatjon,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits, 
and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals 
which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarcely  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fliall  be  undertaken,  if 
polhble,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  towards  a warmer  climate  f. 

Thofe  w'ho  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  k)uth  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; and  if  they  find  the  air 
of  thefe  countries- agree  with  them,  they  fliould  con- 
tinue there  at  lead  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould  tat 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
wouV  arife  fnmi  failing.  The  o;ie  is,  that  pl\yficians  Icldom  or- 
der it  till  the  dil'eale  is  too  tar  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a voyage  ot  a fufficient  length.  A patient 
may  j eceive  no  benefit  by  croiTuig  the  channel,  who,  ihould  he 
crof,  the  Atlantic,  might  he  complccely  cured  Indeed  \vc  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  ot  this  kind,  it'  taken  in  due 
time,  wHild  feldom  tail  to  cure  a conl'umption. 

f d’hough  1 do  not  remember  to  have  I'een  one  inllance  of  a 
genuine  eonfuniption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have 
known  a Wdl-lndia  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
difordcr. 
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nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and 
his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the 
diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  to  nourifli  and  fupport  the  patient.  For 
this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vege- 
tables and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this 
difeafe  than  the  whole  viateria  med'ica. 

Afles’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  effedls,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expedled, 
that  a gill  or  two  of  afles’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  produce  any  confl- 
derable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  effects  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  feldom  perforins  a cure. 
The  reafon  is  obvious ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late, 
is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  per- 
fifted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  afles’ 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed 
till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how 
can  it  be  expetfted  to  fucceed 

Afles’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat 
a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  roles.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
Head.  Affes’  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank 
warm  in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in 
a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  • 
bitter  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 
fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I 
knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weak- 
nefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf 
in  bed.  His  wdfe  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a 
view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make 
her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf,  however,  greatly  benefted 
by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly 
well,  and  is  at  prefent  a drong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed 
a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  domach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  fird  ; and  is 
therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It 
fhould  at  fird  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gra- 
dually increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almod  the  foie 
food.  I never  knew  it  fucceed,  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almod  lived  upon  it. 

Cows’  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digeded  as  that  of  affies  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  dand 
for  fame  hours,  and  afterwards  taking,  off  the  cream.. 
If  it  fhould,  Siotwithdanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  do- 
mach, a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little 
fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both  more 
light  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fliould  for  fonie 
time  difagree  with  a domach  that  has  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  diged  any  thing  but  flefh  and  drong  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  v ith  many  of  thofe  who  fall  into  con- 
fumptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advife  thofe  who 
have  been  accudomed  to  animal  food  and  drong  liquors, 
to  leave  them  oft'  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous, 
it  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of 
the  fiefli  of  feme  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  'Fhey 
ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus, 
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or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it 
off  altogether. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roafted,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant- 
berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  I he 
jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves.  See.  of  ripe  fubacid 
fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, conferve  of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is 
the  only  courfe  that  can  be  'depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confurnption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
fuflreient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure'. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 
fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country  wdth 
orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables,  return 
in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any  com- 
plaint. This  indeed  w'as  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially 
when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; but  it 
was  the  only  method  in  which  I'uccefs  was  to  be  expecled: 
where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine  fucceed. 

. If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft  be 
fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies  and  fuch  like.  Some 
recommend  fhell-fifh  in  this  diforder,  and  with  fome 
reafon,  as  they  are  nourifliing  and  reflorative  f.  All  the 
food  and  drink  ought,  however,  to  be  taken  in  final  I 
quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefti  chyle  fhould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

• Sheffield.  , 

f-  I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fyrriptonis  were  not  violent,  reap  great  bene  in  from  the  uic  of 
oylters.  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  tliejuice  ah>ng 
with  them. 
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The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  poflible.  Confumptions  are  often  occnfioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  call  of  mind  ; 
for  which  reafon  miific,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  iiifpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient's  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fliall  mention  a few'  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firfl  flage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the  expedo- 
ralion  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines : 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered  car- 
damum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  prove  too  hard  for 
pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it. 
This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize, 
and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-dav, 
according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniactnn^  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this  flage 
of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  direded  in  the 
pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  flage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the 
patient’s  flomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines. 
Thefe,  inflcad  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend 
rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the  blood,  while  they 
pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  foliJs,  and  prove  every  way 
hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  uied  for  removing 
the  cough,  befides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen, 
ought  to  be  medicines  of  a fharp  and  deanfing  nature  ; 
as  oxymel,  fyrup  of  lemon.  Sec. 
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Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  efFedls  in  this 
dlfeafe ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third: 

I and  to  Cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples, 
oranges,  lemons,  kc.  appear  to  be  the  mod;  proper.  I 

■ have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons 
I every  day  with  manifefl  advantage,  and  would  for  this 

■ reafoii  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as 
1 great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefTer 
; centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water- trefoil.  Thefc 
I infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen 
! the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
! anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  third; 
i much  better  than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But 
if  the  patient  fpit  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  or- 
i dinary  drink,  infufions  or  decoftions  of  the  vulnerary 
toots,  plants,  &c.  * 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds, 
of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  de- 
codions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with  the  fame 
intention ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed,  coltsfoot, 
linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necelfary  to  mention 
the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may  be  prepared. 
Simple  infufio'n  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  necelfary,  and 
the  dofe  may  be  at  difcrerion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  either  be  put  into  the  decodion  above  prefcribed, 
or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expeded  from 
trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never  krrew  it  of 
any  fervice,  uniefs  where  three  or  four  ounces  at  leaft; 
were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this  way 
1 have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  etfeds,  and  would 
recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs. 

W’ben  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  opprefllon  of 
the  breaft,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms,  fhew  that  an  impoft- 
hvime  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  w'e  would  recommend  the 
Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  which  has  any 

I • See  Appendix.  Vuinctary  Deeoaic^. 
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chance  to  countera<51:  the  general  tendency  which  the  - 
humours  then  hav«  to  putrcfaclion.  • 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into  ? 
eighteen  or  twenty  doles,  of  which  one  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or 
a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  (hould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made 
into  an  elefluary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus  : 
Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; Pe- 
ruvian bark,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange  or 
lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or 
five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft  men- 
firuum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  water.  Afterwards, 
let  ^t  be  pafled  through  a fine  ftrainer,  and  an  ordinary 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark- while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  ; but 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collecting 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  ufed. 

Few  patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough  to  give 
the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  other- 
wife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit  might 
be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  Impofthume  in  the 
breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor  carried 
off  by  abforption,  the  patient  muft  endeavour  to  make 
it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fteams  of  warm 
water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughing, 
or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burft  within 
the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  burfting  of  the  vomica  occafions 
immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient.  When  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrerigth 
exhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  any  rate,  the 
patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and  Ihould  have 
volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 
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If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and 
breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  a 
cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  re- 
florative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel,  rice-milk,  &c. 

) the  drink,  butter-milk  or  uhey,  fweetened  with  honey. 
This  is  likewife  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  P.eruvian 
bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  diredled  above. 

If  the'vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difcharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread:,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out,  but  by 
an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As  this  ope- 
ration mufl  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
necefl'ary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We  fliall  only  add,  that 
it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for 
his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafling  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It 
is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  want  of  ap- 
petite, &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend^  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
vous confumption,  a light  and  nourifliing  diet,  plenty  of 
exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  bitters 
as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; as  the  Peruvian 
bark,  gentian-root,  camomile,  horehound,  &c.  Thefe 
may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank 
frequently. 

k will  greatly  affifl  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent  niedicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids,  and  powerfully 
affilts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood*. 

Agreeable  amufeinents,  cheerful  company,  and  riding 

* >Sce  Appf'ndix,  Cha^yhcatt  Wiue, 
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about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this 
difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient  can  afford 
it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  pleafure,  as 
the  mod  likely  means  to  reftore  his  health. 

AVhat  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumpllon,  cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds  from 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  feurvy,  the 
afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  mud 
be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the 
regimen  and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  excijjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  mud  not  only  be  reflrained,  but  the 
patient’s  drength  mud  be  redored  by  gentle  exercife, 
nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  de- 
licate mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by  giving 
fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  drength 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe,  oiherwife  they 
cannot  expetl  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  we  would  earnedl'y  re- 
commend it  to  all,  as  they  wifli  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can,  to 
avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  dudy  fobriety.  Con- 
fumptions owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little  to  the 
falhion  ol  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers,  and  fpend- 
ing  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  punch  or  other  drong 
liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  condicution 
on  fire. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I inferted  an  obferva- 
tion  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s,  that,  in  his  time,  confurnp- 
tions  ira  le  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  and  about  London.  I alfo  expreffed  my  fear 
that  the  proportion  was  now  greater,  though  I had  not 
made  the  calculation.  My  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is,  that 
the  education  of  young  people  becomes  every  day  more 
effeminate,  and  that  an  effeminate  education  produces  a 
lielicacy  of  habit,  which  paves  the  way  to  confumption. 
As  all  the  other  caufes  of  a decline  operated  with  as  much 
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force  about  fifty  years  ago  as  they  do  now,  theincreafc 
in  the  number  of  vi<5\Ims  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the 
enervating  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  phyfical 
treatment  of  children.  The  feeds  of  difeafe  are  fown, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cradle,  and  the  fountain  of  life  is 
poi Toned  in  its  fource. 

In  tracing  the  various  caufes  of  confumptlons,  I en- 
tered into  minuter  details,  to  put  people  more  upon 
their  guard,  as  the  difeafe,  when  deeply  feated,,  feldotn 
admits  of  a cure.  Not  but  there  are  plenty  of  perfons  in 
London,  who  confidently  undertake  to  perform  cures 
in  the  m’oft  hopelefs  flages  of  the  complaint,  though 
phyficians  have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  find  out  the  art. 
Perhaps,  the  only  art  which  the  others  have  difeovered, 
or  which  they  have  ever  ftudied,  is  the  art  of  impu- 
dence and  deception. 

An  ignorant  man  adveitifes  a fyrup  for  the  cure  of 
confumptions.  The  people  fwallow  it ; and  the  man 
gets  a fortune,  though  be  never  cured  a confumption  in 
his  life.  Indeed,  there  is  no  occalion  for  the  quack  to 
cure  any  difeafe.  The  patient  imagines  he  feels  relief, 
and  that  anfwers  the  quack’s  purpofe  as  much  as  if  he 
really  did.  Even  if  he  feels  no  relief,  he  will  fay  that 
he  does.  No  man  will  fuffer  his  underfianding  to  be 
impeached  for  having  applied  to  a quack,  when  he  can 
fo  eafily  get  rid  of  the  laugh  by  pretending  to  have 
experienced  great  benefit  from  the  medicine. 

But  to  return  to  my  former  argument:  as  confump- 
tions feldom  admit  of  a cure,  the  utmofl;  care  (hould  be 
exerted  to  avoid  them.  The  bell  general  caution  I can 
give,  is  to  guard  againfl;  catching  cold,  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  confumptions,  and  of  many  other  diforders. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  w'ill  be  more  fully  explained 
when  I come  to  treat  of  colds  and  coughs,  the  bane  of 
this  ifland,  and  the  fource  of  numberlefs  difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  young,  gay,  and  thoiightlefs  part  of 
the  community,  who  have  no  fear  of  any  ill  until  it 
overtakes  them,  when  it  is  generally  too  late  to  prec 
tent  the  fatal  confequences. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Jk^ERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our  different 
manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fedentary  employ- 
ments ; as  they  commonly  attack  perfons  of  a weak  re- 
laxed habit,  who  neglefl  exercife,  eat  little  folid  food, 
ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes  the  blood  j 
as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought, 
living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers, 
melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may  likewife  be  occa- 
lioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  anwholefome  air.  Hence 
they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod 
fatal  to  thofe  who  lire  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded 
ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conflitutions  have  been  broken  bj 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe  of 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  evacuations, 
arc  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

iyeeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obdruds  the  perfpira- 
tion  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  dridure  of  the  folids,  may 
likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fhall  only  add, 
frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great 
abdinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  date,  as  a re- 
gular diet ; nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  oc- 
cafion fevers  of  the  word  kind,  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS.' Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite, 

weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep 
fighing,  and  dejedion  of  mind,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a quick 
low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without  any  confiderable  third, 
chillnefs  and  flufliing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  fonte  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs 
and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  Teachings  and 

vomiting ; 
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i vomiting  ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes  inter- 
I mitting  j the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  finall-beer, 

■ and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreffion  of  the 
J bread,  and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If,  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  thetongue 
i becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpitting,  a gentle 
( purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the  flcin ; or  if  a fuppura- 
tion  happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  puflules  break 
out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for 
a favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  loofenefsor  wafting  fweats 
« with  frequent  fainting  fits  ; if  the  tongue,  when  put  out, 
trembles  exceflively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with 
a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  ; if  there  be  a ftarting 
of  the  tendons,  an  alinoft  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  neceflary  in  this  difeafe  to 

keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  leaft  motion 
would  latigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs, 
and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be 
kept  eafy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of 
a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low* 
fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas  Thefe  of  themfelves 
often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  they  will  likevvife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low  His  ftrength 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nourifliing  diet  and 
generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe  his  gruel,  panado, 
or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muft  be  mixed  with  wine 
according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong 
wine-whey,  or  fraall  negus  lharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Muftard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine 
by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine, 
is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  neceflary. 


* See  Appendix,  Mujlard  Whey, 
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Good  wine  pofTefles  all  the  vii  tues  of  the  cordial  medi- 
cines, while  it  is  free  from  many  cf  their  bad  qualities- 
I fay  good  wine ; for  however  common  this  article  of 
luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  ge- 
nuine, efpecially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where 
the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant  delirium, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almofl  every  other  mor- 
tal fymptom,  recover  by  ubng,  in  whey,  gruel,  and 
negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  itrong  wine  every  day.  Good 
old  found  claret  is  the  beO:,  and  may  be  made  into 
negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  flrength,  by  giving  him  frequentlv  fmall 
quantities  ot  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and 
cordial  nature.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  overheated 
either  with  liquor  or  clothes  ; and  Ids  food  ought  to  be 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and  fick- 

nefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  cf  the  fever,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  pow'der, 
or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep  *,  will  gene- 
rally anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  re- 
peated any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the 
above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
ftomach,  but,  by  the  general  fhock  which  they  give,  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent 
elFeds  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflam- 
mation, and  nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna- 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme. Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood 
denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
cuations are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 

* See  Appendix,  Vemiting  Julep, 

nature 
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jp.ature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the 
foUds  relaxed,  the  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with 
other  ccrrdials,  plentifully  adminiflered. 
j 1 1 is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againfl;  bleed- 
j ing  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning 

!an  univerfal  flridure  upon  the  veflels,  and  fomeiimes  an 
Gppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which. fuggefl:  the 
idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I 
have  known  even  fome  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their 
own  feelings  in  this  refpeft,  fo  far  as  toinfift  upon  being 
bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  confequences  that 
the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceffary.,  Bliftering-plafters  may 
be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage, 
if  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  bebliftered  on  the 
neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,.when  the 
infenfibility  continues, as foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned 
by  one  bliflering-plafler  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fame 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a 
continual  fucceflion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

1 have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  blifter- 
ing  in  this,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliftering-plaflers 
not  only  (timulate  the  folids  to  adlion,  but  likewife  oc- 
cafion  a continual  difcharge,  w'hich  may  in  forae  mea- 
fure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  fel- 
dom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  moil 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after 
fome  degree  of  flupor  has  come  on,  in  which  lall  cafe 
it  will  always  be  proper  to  blifter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe, it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a Itooi,  by  giving 
him  every  other  day  a clyfler  of  milk  and  water,  with  a 
little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  of  com- 
mon fair,  it  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofencfs  come  on,  it  may  be  checked 
by  fmall  quantities  ot  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  pa- 
tient for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decodion  *. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
nine  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great 
* SeeAppendiit,  White  Decsitign. 
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care  ihoiild  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  operation  in 
this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be 
checked  by  bleeding  nor  ocher  evacuations,  nor  pulhed 
out  by  a hot  regimen ; but  the  patient  fliould  be  fup- 
ported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus, 
fago-gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  yet  a kindly  breathing 
fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  blidering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever  ; 
yet,  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we  fhall 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  are 
commonly  preferibed  in  it  *. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  darting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effeds  from  large  dofes  of  mulk 
frequently  repeated.  Muik  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  muik  a few  grains  of 
camphire,  and  fait  of  hartftiorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote 
perfpiration  and  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Thus,  fifteen 
grains  of  mulk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix 
grains  of  fait  of  hartlhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  Ihould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
Ilrength  (hould  be  wafted  with  colliquative  fweats,  &c. 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  it  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or 
five  times  a-dsy  in  a glals  of  red  port  or  cLret.  Should 

* When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contra) erva  root,  with  five  grains  ot' 
RulEan  caftjr,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  withi 
a little  of  the  cordial  confection  or  fyrup  of  falFroo.  One  of  thefe* 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  ;; 
Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  powder,  one  fcruple,  faffion  and  callorr 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  nibbing  them  together  in  ai 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  winc-whey,  three  or  four  times, 
a day. 
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the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of 
Liibon  or  Rhenifli  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  (trained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  fre- 
quently*. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remilflon  or  intermifiion  of  the  fsver. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eflablifli  this 
pradice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we  have  rea- 
Ibn  to  believe,  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal  febri- 
fuge, and  that  it  may  be  adminiflered  with  advantage 
in  mofl;  fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflfary,  or 
where  there  are  no  fvmptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

There  is  no  fever  that  requires  to  be  watched  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  this.  If  the  adions  of  the 
fyftem  are  not  kept  up  by  flimulating  applications,  and 
the  patient’s  ftrength  fupported  by  cordial  medicines 
and  nourilhing  diet,  he  will  fmk  under  the  difeafe  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  the  attendants 
think  him  better,  he  is  adually  dying. 

I wifh  to  infpire  not  only  patients  in  this  fever,  but 
their  phyficians  alfo,  with  unceaflng,  unabated  hope 
till  the  very  lad  extremity.  The  changes  forthe  better  are 
often  as  fudden,  and  unforefeen,  as  thofe  for  the  worfe. 
The  laft  gafp  alone  (hould  induce  us  to  give  over  the 
patient.  1 have  left  a patient  twenty  times  and  more, 
little  expeding  to  fee  him  alive  next  day.  Yet  I did 
not  lofe  courage,  but  ordered  a bottle,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  generous  wine  to  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
lour  hours;  and  that  patient,  to  my  great  fatisfadion, 
recovered,  and  enjoyed  health  for  many  years  after. 

* The  bark  may  likevvife  be  very  properly  adniiuiftcred,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  inarnier  : Take  an  ounce  or 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm  Let  all  cf  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  a,n  Englilh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ltraincd,and  two  tea  fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  agiafs  offmall  wine  or 
negus.  I now  generally  adrniniltcr  Huxham’s  Tindturc. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 


*^HIS  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fencer  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  dilpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  faftiner, 
watching,  hard  labour,  excelTive  venery,  frequent  fa- 
livations.  See.  are  moft  liable  to  it, 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  ; from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia.  See.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps, 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neg- 
iefted. 

A clofe  conftitutlon  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marftiy  coun- 
tries, efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  tollow'cd 
by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  earing  lilh  or  ileft^  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation.  See.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcaftes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot  fea- 
fons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  lever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  are 
the  feenes  of  war  and  bloodlhed.  'I'his  fliews  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  bnrying-grovinds,  llaughter-houles 
fjc.  at  a proper  diftance  fiom  great  towns. 
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Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongfl  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined  unwhole- 
fome  air,  and  neglecl  cleanlinefs.  Such  mechanics  as 
carry  on  d'rty  employments,  and  are  conllantly  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infe^fious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion,  i^or  which  reafon, 
all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diflance  from  thofe  af- 
feded  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is  ab- 
folurely  neceffary. 

SYaIi^I'OMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  generally 
preceded  by  a remarkable  weakneis,  or  lofs  of  ftrength, 
with»ut  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fometimes  lo  great, 
that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  upright, 
without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too 
is  greatly  dejected  ; he  fighs,  and  is  tull  of  dreadful  ap- 
prehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile  ; 
a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfaMon  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; the  eyes  often  ap- 
pear led  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the- 
orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is 
laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins;  his  tongue  is  at  firlfc 
white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chaped  ; and 
his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes 
pafles  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  af- 
feQed  with  tremors  or  fliaking,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  di{Tolved,or  with  a very  fmall 
degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid;  the  (tools 
fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a greenifh, 
black,  or  reddiih  caft.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or 
black  colour,  often  ?ppear  upon  the  fkin,  and  lome- 
times  there  are  violent  haemorrhages  or  difeharges  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  inflamma- 
tory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejection 

of 
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of  mind,  the  diffolved  rtate  of  the  blood,  the  petechisc 
or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  excrements. 
They  may  likewife  be  dihinguifhed  from  the  low  or  ner- 
vous fever,  by  the  heat  and  third  being  greater,  the  ; 
urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejec-  ^ 
tion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms,  more  vio-  1 
lent.  i 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflamma-  ' 
tory,  nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to  i 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  greated  ; 
caution  and  fkill  are  requifite.  Attention  mud  be  paid  | 
to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  mod  prevalent,  and  both  1 1 
the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them.  1 1 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted  1 1 

into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen,  or  im-  1 1 
proper  medicines.  I 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain ; | 

fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh  and  four-  I 
teenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  prolonged  I 
for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends  greatly  I 
upon  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of  I 
treating  the  difeafe.  I 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe-  I 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild  I 
Iweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  I ^ 
often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fliould  never  be  impru-  j 
dently  dopped.  Small  miliary  pudules  appearing  be-  L 
tween  the  petechi®  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife  favour-  I 5 
able,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  |i 
nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufc  I;  i 
of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms  ji  ^ 
abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  ji ; 
fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable  fymptom*,  as  are  ji  ^ 
abl’ceffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands.  |j 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckoned  ji  / 
an  exceflive  loofenefs  with  a hard  fwellcd  belly;  large :|r' 
black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  fkin ; ; ji  ^ 

• Deafnefs  is  not  atways  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe.. |l  *■ 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo,  when  occafioned  by  abfccfTcs  formed  withinn||  v; 
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apth^  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fweats ; blindnefs ; 
change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  (taring  of  the  eyes  ; diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing  ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  ; 
and  a conftant  inclination  to  uncover  the  bread.  When 
the  fweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine 
is  black,  or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient 
is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  ftools,  attended  with  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN.— In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poflible  to  counteracl  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ; and  to  affifl:  Nature  in  expelling 
the  caufe  of  this  di.^eafe,  by  gently  promoting  perfpira- 
lion  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  oc- 
eafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  mud 
be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  Ihould  therefore  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apart- 
ment. The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfons  in  per- 
fect health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartmen  t noxi- 
ous ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration 
and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are 
in  a putrid  date. 

Befides  the  frequent  ad  million  of  frefli  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
be  mod  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The  freffi  (kins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  likevvife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the^ 
room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only 
prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife 
tend  to  prevent  the  infection  fronx  fpreading  among  thofe 
who  attend  him.  Strong  feented  herbs,  as  rue,  laniy,  rofe- 
mary,  wormwood,  &c-  may  likewife  be  laid  indilferent 
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parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near 
the  patient. 

The  patient  mufl  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaf!  noife  will  affeft  his 
head,  and  the  fmallefl;  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa- 
tient’s food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar-whey, are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  by 
turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  the  patient’s  flrength  feems  to  require.  When 
he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half 
water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or 
lemon.  In  Tome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then 
be  allowed.  The  moll  proper  wine  is  Rheniflr ; but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  poit  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  as 
there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a decoftion  oT  tama- 
rinds, which  will  both  quench  his  thirft,  and  promote  a 
difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpened  by 
adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  rnuft  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel,  to 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak 
and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as 
roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofberry  tarts,  preferved 
cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fiipports  the  fpirits,  but  counteradls  the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  humours  ; for  which  reafon  the  patient  ought 
frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of  fome  of  the 
acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 
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IF  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a itrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
eflecl.  P’omentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veflelsin  the  extremities,  but 
as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyflem,  they  may  affifl;  in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of 
the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effefl; ; 
but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the 
fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe. 
The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open,  by 
clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firfl:  onlec  ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blillering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in  the 
greateft  extremities.  It  the  petechige  or  fpots  ftiould 
fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient's  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on,  blif- 
tering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe  the  bliftering 
plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  infide  of  the 
legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having-recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the 
utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  (hall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pradlice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  ex- 
pelling the  poifonous'  matter  of  malignant  difeafes  by 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines. 
In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contrayerva-root,  the 
fiordial  confedfion,  the  miihridate,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
tolled 
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tolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  however 
to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  necelTary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to 
good  wine;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the 
fafefl;  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics,  are 
the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant 
fevers. 

In  the  mofl  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  I have  feen  it,  when 
joined  with  acids,  prove  fuccefsful,  even  in  cafes  where 
the  petechiae  had  the  moft  threatening  afpeft.  But,  to 
anfvver  this  puvpofe,  it  mull  not  only  be  given  in  large 
dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  befl;  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  Iharpened  with  the  elixir  or  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the 
ftomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added  ; and  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  flomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

I'bolc  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may  in« 
fufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  dif- 
eafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fliarpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than  plenty  of 
acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle  pcrfpira- 
tion. 

If  die  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of 
the  fait  of  wormwood,  dilfolved  in  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  freih  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an 
ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a bit  of  fugar,  may 
be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neceffary. 

If  fvvellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration  is 
to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening 
cataplafms,  &c. ; and  as  loon  as  there  is  any  appearance 
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of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 
poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a 
livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moll  putrid  cadave- 
rous fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine, 
fliarpened  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrid  regard  to  cleanlinefs ; a dry  fituation  ; fufficient 
exercifein  the  open  air;  wholefome  food, and  a moderate 
ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infedion  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  be  avoided.  No  conditution  is  proof  againft  it. 

I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only 
making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it ; others  have 
caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it 
prevailed;  and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch 
as  died  of  it*. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  In  a family,  the 
greateft  attention  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large 
apartment,  as  remote  from  the  red  of  the  family  as  pof- 
fible  ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and 
fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber ; 
whatever  comes  from  him  fliould  be  immediately  re- 
moved, his  linen  fliould  be  frequently  changed,  and 
thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unneceffary  communi- 
cation with  hirn. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infedlion,-  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
w'ork  it  off-  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea# 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 

• The  late  Sir  Joho.Tringle  exprefled  a concern  lell  thefe  cau- 
tions ihoul.d  prevervC*people  (rpm  attending  their  friends  or  relations 
when  afflidfed  with  putrid  fevers,  f told  him  1 meant  only  to  dif- 
courage  unfiecefftry  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  in- 
ftanccs  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who  were 
rather  hu'tful  than  beneficial  tp  the  fick.  This  fagacious  piiyficiap 
agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doftor  and  a careful  nurfe 
were  the  only  neceflary  attepd^nts;  and  that  all  others  not  only 
endangered  themfelvcs,  but  generally,  by  their  fblicitude  and  ill- 
direfled  care,  hurt  the  Tick. 
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^enfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fyrnptoma 
Appear. 

The  pcrfon  ought  likevvife  to  take  an  Infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifti  pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glafles  of  generous  wine.  I 
haw  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe  when 
malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recom- 
mended it  to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes agaihfl  inleclion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  in- 
creafe  the  danger. 

Thole  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt 
in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to  while  near  the 
patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  wafli  their  hands,  and, 
if  poflible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go  into 
company. 

1 wiflied  flrongly  to  charaderife  this  difeafe  by  calling  it 
pejiilejitial fever  of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  in  our 
ifland  nothing  approaches  fo  near  the  plague  as  the  pu- 
trid or  fpotted  fever.  I have  often  marked  its  ravages 
in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  but  ftill  more  frequently 
in  fome  of  the  unclean  and  lhamefully  negleded  feats  of 
putrefadion  in  the  environs.  I have  feen  it  in  its  mofl; 
horrid  form  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  particularly  in  the 
King’s  Bench  prifon ; and  am  afraid  the  day  will  come 
when  the  real  p«flilence  will  be  generated  in  that  quarter. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  people  living  in  a marlh,  where 
there  is  not  the  leafl;  fall  or  defeent  to  carry  off  the  per- 
petually accumulating  filth,  mufl  in  time  produce  fome 
dreadful  putrid  dilbrder.  HowjufUy  may  one  apply  to 
the  atmol'phere  of  fuch  a place  the  words  of  the  medical 
poet,  and  fay,  that  it  is  not  air  the  inhabitants  breathe, 
but  volatile  corruption  ! Yet  that  marlh,  by  means  of 
flukes  qr  proper  drains,  might  be  rendered  as  healthy  a 
place  of  refidence  as  any  in  London,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  mefl;  wholefome  city  of  its  fize  in  the  world.  I flmd- 
der  at  the  idea  that  the  ftagnant  mafs  of  fo  much  conta- 
gion fhould  be  viewed  with  indifl'erence,  and  that  no 
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Iteps  ate  likely  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  till  a 
terrible  fweep  of  mortality  fliall  fpread  alarm  through  the 
whole  kingdom. 

To  fhew  how  nearly  our  putrid  fevers  refemble  the 
plague,  I lhall  give  a fliort  Iketch  of  one  that  I attended 
fome  years  ago  at  Kentifli  Town.  A young  lady,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  come  from  the  Weft 
Indies  for  her  education,  was  feized  with  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a nervous  fever;  but  this  continuing  a very 
unufual  length  of  tinre,  putrefadion  began  to  Ihew  it- 
felf,  and  boils  and  impofthumes  burft  forth,  and  pene- 
trated fo  deeply  as  to  lay  the  bones  bare,  to  an  amazing 
extent,  on  the  back,  hips,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
nor  were  thefe  healed  without  much  time  and  trouble. 

By  the  ufe  of  wine,  bark,  and  other  cardiac  and  anti- 
feptic  medicines,  a perfeft  cure  was  at  length  effected  ; 
and  what  may  be  particularly  deferving  of  notice,  the 
young  lady,  at  one  period,  had  no  fuftenance  for  feveral 
days,  but  what  (he  received  from  Tipping  a little 
brandy.  The  nature  of  a fupplementary  remark  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  cafe, 
however  curious  ; but  I muft  not  omit  mentioning  one 
circumftance  more,  which  was,  thatthe  nurfe,  for  reafons 
belt  known  to  herfelf,  yet  eafily  gueffed  at,  went  often  to 
the  lady  under  whofe  care  my  patient  was,  and  com- 
plained that  file  never  faw  fuch  a doctor,  for  he  would 
mt  let  her  poor  young  lady  die. 


fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 


or  oladders  which  appear  on  the  fkia,refembling,  in 
Ihape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puftules  are 
either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed  to- 
gether. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  pudules ; 
but  they  are  generally  more  numerouswhere  the  fweat  is 
moft  abuJidant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the  back,  &c.  A 
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gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fl'^in,  greatly  pro- 
motes the  eruption  ; but  when  the  (kin  is  dry,  the  erup- 
tion is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymplom  of  feme  Other  malady,  as  the 
fmall'pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  elfedl  of  too  hot  a 
regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the 
vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  inci- 
dent to  women  than  men,  efpecialiy  the  delicate  and 
the  indolent,  who,  neglefting  exercife,  keep  continually 
within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such 
females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe 
in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occa- 

fioned  by  violent  paflions  or  filfeclions  of  the  mind  ; as 
exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  watching,  great  eva- 
cuations, a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too 
freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries, 
cucumbers,  melons,  dec.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions 
which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping, 
Ac.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacua- 
tion, as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
or  the  menfirual  flux  in  women,  Ac.  ' 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-w'omen  is  fometimes  the  effect 
of  great  coflivenefs  during  pregnancy;  it  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  green  trafh,  and 
other  unwholelome  things,  in  which  pregnant  women 
are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  mod  general  caufe  is  in- 
dolence. Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecialiy 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly, 
can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it 
proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife 
to  thofe  women  in  manufadluring  towns,  who,  in  order 
to  aflill  their  hufbands,  fit  dole  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are 

aftive 
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a£live  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take 
fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difcafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  difeafe, 

it  makes  its  attack,  like  moll  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  fliivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  faintilhnefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  difflcul- 
ty  of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreflinn  of  the 
brealt.  The  patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious ; 
the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  fliake,  with  often 
a burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  In  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puflules  of  a red 
or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the  fymp- 
toms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full  and 
foft,  the  Ikin  grows  moifler,  and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  fo;tid  fmell ; the 
great  load  on  the  breafl,  and  opprelTion  of  the  fpirits, 
generally  go  off,  and  the  cuflomary  evacuations  gradu- 
ally return.  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the 
eruption,  the  puflules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which 
occaflons  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  fkin. 

It  is  impolTible  to  afcertain  the  exafl  time  when  the 
puflules  will  either  appear  or  go  oil'.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption 
is  critical  ; bur,  v.'hen  fymptomatical,  they  may  appear 
at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puflules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but  when 
they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puflules  are  commonly  at  firft 
filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowilh. 
Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puflules  of  a red 
colour.  When  thefc  only  appear,  the  difeafe  goes  by 
the  name  of  a 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 

kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden  difappearinc: 
of  the  puflules,  and  to  promote  their  maturation.  For  this 
nurpofe,  the  patient  muff  be  kept  in  fuch  a temperature, 

O3  a. 
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as  neither  to  pulh  out  the  eruption  too  fafl:,  ndr  to  caufe  it 
to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought  there- 
fore to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial ; 
but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  (hould 
not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  eal'y  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  cer- 
tainly makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  danger. 

The  food  mufl;  be  weak  chicken-broth,  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may 
be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  and  a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  flate  of  the  patient’s 
flrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm- tea,  or  the  de- 
coftion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 
does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mufl  be  a little  more 
generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  ftronger  or 
weaker  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  flrength  mufl 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids  ; 
and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  mufl  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be  much 
affedled,  the  body  mufl  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clyflers  f. 

MEDl- 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  thavings  of  hartfiiorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boif  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water, 
i’a  the  ftrained  decoftion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  Ccmmerciun  Lit.^raruim  fer  the  ytar  I735>  we  have  t!>e 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  rageo  at  Stralburgh 
in  the  months  of  Novembci,  D-cember,  and  January;  from 
which  we  learn  the  necefiity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  ma- 
lady, and  likewife  that  phyiicians  arc  not  always  the  firft  who 
difeover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made 

terrible 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 

regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  tor  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption,  how'ever,  not  rife,  or 
the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply  bhflering 
platters.  The  mott  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  js  good 
wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  putrefcence,  the  bark 
and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  direded  in  the 
putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption 
comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflTary  to  keep  up  a ttimu- 
lus,  by  a continual  fuccetflon  of  fmall  bliftering  platters ; 
but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time.  If, 
however,  the  pulfe  fliould  fink  remarkably,  the  puf- 
tules  ftrike  in,  and  the  head  be  afl'edfed,  it  will  be 
necetfary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  platters  to  the  mott 
fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient  and 
deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  at- 
tempted unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We  men- 
tion this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuttomary  to  treat  this  dif- 
eafe in  childbed  women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  other 
evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory.  But 
this  pradice  is  generally  very  uiifafe.  Patients  in  this 


terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robuit  conHiiucio.ns,  and  ail 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feiztd  in  an  ir.itaiu  with 
fniveritig,  yawning,  flrecching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  luccevded 
by  a moll  intenle  heat;  at  the  fame  time  there  wa»  a great  lots 
of  ilrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninih  day  the  miliary 
eruptions  appeared,  or  ipots  like  flea-bites,  wiiii  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  i ellleffnefs,  and  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  where  in  this  unhappy  fitualion,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of’ the  dil'eafe,  a clyller 
of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinarv  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a 
lenton,  and  fix  ognees  of  the  whitell  i'ugar,  gently  boiled  till  a Icuni 
arole,  and  this  with  great  fuccels ; for  the  brlly  was  loon  loofened, 
the  grievous  fymptoras  vaniflaed,  and  the  patieot  was  reiio  eri  lo 
his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  deati:.”  This  pradlice 
was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effects. 
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fitnation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  Anri,  indeed,  the 
difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe  to  a 
very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s  fpirits, 
and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much 
fafer  th^n  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by 
finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or  water,  as 
the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fliould  not  be  neglected,  as 
foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  ftrengih 
tvill  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  exer- 
cife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Pregnant 
women  fiaould  guard  againfl  coflivenefs,  and  take  daily  as 
nmch  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green  trafliy 
fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things ; and,  when  in 
childbed,  they  ought  ftricfly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 

There  is  not  any  fever,  in  which  the  fymptoms  ought 
to  be  more  carefully  watched  than  in  this.  The  changes 
are  frequeitt  and  rapid,  and  the  fever  itfelf  often  alfuine^ 
a quite  different  chara£ler.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft 
importance  upon  fuch  occafions  to  change  the  regimen 
and  medicines,  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  fymptoms. 
Heath  would  often  be  the  confequence  of  inattention  or 
neglefl  in  thefe  cafes  j and  perhaps  a ftronger  proof  can- 
not be  given  of  what  I have  already  pointed  out,  but 
cannot  too  often  inculcate,  the  extreme  tolly  of  ufing  or 
recommending  any  general  fever  medicine,  when  even 
the  fame  fever  may  require,  at  different  periods,  very 
different  modes  of  treatment.  Really,  it  is  not  lets  ridi- 
culous to  prefcribe  one  medicine  for  all  fevers,  than  for 
•all  difeafes.  The  quackery  in  the  firff  inllance  may  ap- 
pear to  the  ignorant  and  thoughtlels  more  plaufiblej  but 
is  on  that  account  more  dangerous. 
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fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion  of  the 


lymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner,  and 
fometiines  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  rerailTion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  fweat, 
after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiffions  return  at 
very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer, 
fometimes  of  Ihorter  duration:  the  nearer,however,  that 
the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent, the  danger 
is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

niarfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating 
water  •,  but  they  prove  molt  fatal  in  places  where  great 
heat  and  moilture  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  See. 
where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and 
prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moll  frequent  in  clofe  calm 
weather,  efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inundations, 
or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or  conditution  is  exempted 
from  the  attack  of  this  fever  j but  it  chiefly  feizes  per- 
fons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations, 
breathe  an  impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercil'e,  and 
ufe  unwholelbme  diet. 

SYMPTOMvS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever, 

are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in 
the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  affected  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a fvvelling, 
about  the  region  of  the  Itomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
eyes  and  fl^in  frequently  appear  yellow,aiid  the  patient  is 
often  aftlicted  with  bilious  vomitings,  The  pulfe  is 
fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  fliews  any  iigns  of  inflammation.  Some 
patients  are  exceedingly  collive,  and  otU$rs  are  afllided 
V\'iih  a very  troublefome  loofenef?» 
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It  is  Impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  They 
may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method  of  treat-* 
ment,  and  by  many  other  circumllances  too  tedious  to 
mention.  Sometimes  thebilious  fymptoms  predominate, 
fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a complication,  of  them  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mud  be  adapted  to 

the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of 
inflammation,  the  diet  mufl:  be  flender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymp- 
toms prevail,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  fupport  the  patient 
with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch  as 
are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers. 
We  muft,  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things 
of  cl  heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed 
into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  Elis  apartment,  if  polTible, 
Ihould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in 
frefli  air  at  the  doors  and  windows  It  ought  likewnfe 
to  be  Iprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like. 
His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  fhould  be  frequently 
changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  before, 
we  think  it  neceflary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to 
imagine  *. 

MEDI- 


• TJie  ingenious  Dr-  Lind,  o{'Wind!br,  In  his  inaugural  diifer- 
tation  concerning  thepun  id  remitting  {ever  of  Bengal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obl'ervation  : “ induiia,  lodices,  ac  llragula,  fiepius  lunt 
mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; feces  fordelque  quani  primum  re- 
movenda*,  oportet  etiani  ut  loca  qnibus  tegri  decumbent  lint  I'tlu- 
bria  et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  iii  aigris  ciira  quanta  niaxinui 
proi'piciatur.  Comperturn  ego  habeo,  medicuin  htec  fedula  ob- 
fervantem,  quitjue  ea  exequi  potetf,  multo  niagis  regris  profutu- 
rum,quam  mcdicuni  peritioreni,  hifee  comniodls  delUtutum.” 

“ The 
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MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

mud  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiffion.  This 
intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  inflammation ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will 
weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vomit, 
however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 
great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
will  anfwer  this  pnrpofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of 
tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to 
be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyflers  or 
gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna, 
fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  cream  of  tartar, 
tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but  all  ftrong  or 
draflic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftind  intermiffion,  in 
which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminiflered,  and 
it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfed  the  cure.  It  is  needlefs  here 
to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  mofl;  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nourifliing  diet,  to  pay  the  mod  fcrupu- 
lous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and  the  like. 
In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  bed  preventive 
medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or 


I lie  patient’s  fiiirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ooght  frequently 
to  be  changed,  and  expoi’ed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  fxc>-ernents  im- 
mediately removed;  the  bed-chamber  fhould  be  well  ve„tiiated, 
and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar;  m fhort  every  attention 
fhoold  be  paid  to  the  patient.  J can  afiirm,  that  a phyfician  who 
puts  thefe  in  practice  wiii  much  oftener  (ucceed,  than  one  who 
is  even  more  Ikiiful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  Uiirg  tjiefe 
^eans.” 

wine. 
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\viiie,  &c.  Some  recommend  fmokin^  tobacco  as  very 
beneficial  in  marfliy  countries,  both  for  prevention  of 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

As  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
camp  than  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of 
fuperior  officers  very  earneftly  to  concur  with  their  me- 
dical attendants  in  enforcing  the  proper  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  fpirit  of  our  foldiers  betrays  them  into  a 
contempt  of  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  danger  ; and  they  are 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  no  hardihood  can  of  itfelf  refift  the 
warm,  fickly  moiflure  of  autumn,  and  the  damp  air  of 
the  night  to  which  they  are  often  unavoidably  expofed. 
Thofe  brave,  but  thoughtlefs  men,  fiiould,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fimple  prefervatives 
from  fevers  above  pointed  out.  I have  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  many  eminent  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  now  in  the  army,  to  think  any  farther  remarks  on 
this  fubjefl  neceffary.  I am  perfuaded  that  a hint  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  fullefl;  exercife  of  their  fkill, 
their  humanity,  and  their  zeal  alfo  for  the  honour  and 
fecurity  of  their  country,  in  faving  the  lives,  arid  pro- 
moting the  health  and  vigour  of  its  gallant  defenders. 

.«■ — » 

CHAP.  XXIIL 
OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

^"HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is 
now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape  it  at 
one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a moll  contagious 
malady ; and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  fcourge  of 
Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mod  liable  to 
this  difeafe  and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwholefome,  who 
want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs  humours, 
run  the  greated  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeaie  is  didinguiffied  into  the  dldin6l  and  con- 
fluent kind  i the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with 

danger. 
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danger.  There  are  likevvifc  other  diflinflions  of  the 
finall-pox  ; as  the  chryftallinc,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infeOion.  Since  the  dil'eafe  was  firlt  brought  into 
Europe,  the  infeflionhas  never  beenwholly  extinguiflied, 
nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  I know, 
been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  be- 
come in  a manner  conllitutional.  Children  who  have 
over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wrellling,  kc.  or 
adults  after  a debauch,  are  molt  apt  to  be  feized  wit  It 
the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcriptiori  of  it  is  unnecelfary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and 
drovvfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  litcle  appetite  for 
folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,and,  upon  taking  exer- 
cife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fucceeded  by 
flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  arc 
accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting, 
kc.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  ikin, 
and  reftlefl'nefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes 
in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very 
common  fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  j as  are 
alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
enlng,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear ; fome- 
times,  indeed, they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no  favour- 
able fymptom.  At  firlt  they  very  nearly  refemble  flea- 
bites,  and  are  fooneft;  difeovered  on  the  face,  arms,  and 
brealt. 

The  molt  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  puf- 
tules  appear.  In  a mild  dillindl  kind  of  fmall-pox  the 
puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the 
lime  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out 
gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Pultules  which  are  dif- 
tind^  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill  with  thick 
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purulent  matter,  firfl  of  a whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowifli  colour,  are  the  bell. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vt)urable  fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puflules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into 
one  another. 

It  is  a mofl:  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechiae 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed  among 
the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  diflblution 
of  the  blood,  and  fhew  ti'}e  danger  to  be  very  great. 
IVioody  flools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad 
fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  ftrangury.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are 
figns  of  an  approaching  delirium  or  of  convulfion-fits. 
When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox 
come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  pa* 
tient  generally  does  well;  but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed 
each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 
When  the  toUgue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  lymptom.  Cold  fliivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  are  likewife  unfavourable. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  afi^ec- 
tion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fome- 
times  it  is  occafioned  by  w'orms,  or  a difordered  fto- 
mach. 

REGIMFN. When  the  firfl;  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children,  to  appeafe 
the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purged, 
during  the  fever  w'hich  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only 
difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  puftules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the  pa- 
tient, exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 


When 
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When  convuTions  nppeaf,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm. 
In\mediately  fomenoflrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a 
primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a fymptom,  and  far 
from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  approaching 
eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before  theaftual 
appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  me- 
dicine, which  by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  with- 
out any  merit*. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeakliig,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy, 
allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
&c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  Ihould  fit 


up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  fhould  be  as  little  dif- 
turbed  with  company  aspoflible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufties  out  the  puflules  prematurely.  This  has 
iiumberlefs  illelfeds.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number 
of  pultules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into 
one  another  ; and  when  they  have  been  puflied  out  with 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before  they 
come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall-pox 
begin  to  appear,  commonly^^ly  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itlelf.  All  thele  are  given  with  a view, 
as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  the  heart. 
This,  like  molt  other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of 
a very  juft  obfervation,  that  when  there  is  a moijlure  on 


* ConvuJfion- fits  are  np  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  cfTcds 
are  often  la'utary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  ihe  means  made  u!c 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  1 have  abvays 
obferved  a fever  abated,  and  lometimes  quite  removed,  after  or.e 
or  more  convu!fjcn-fitr.  This  readily  accujr.ts  !cr  convulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  vvhicn  precedes  the  erup- 
tion cf  the  imall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  napgates  mi:  lever  Uf- 
fens  the  eruption. 
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the  ihe pox  rife  better^  and  the  patient  is  cafier,  than 

when  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  noreafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoully,  or  is  the 
dFedt  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors.  The  patient 
ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in  bed  than  is  necelfary 
to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  and  fliould  be  frequently 
taken  up,  to  keep  him  cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  w'ill  not  lie 
a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafoii  to  believe,  has  many  bad 
elfefts  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  the  child.  Even  the 
natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fe- 
ver of  the  child  ; but  if  (he  too  proves  feverilh,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  increafed  *. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox  in  the 
fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought,  if 
poflible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the  perfpira- 
tion,  the  heat,  fmell,  &c.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in  the 
fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  puflules  that  even  their 
(kins  (tick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene  ofthis 
kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  light;  but  how  mud 
the  effluvia  affed  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom 
peri(h  by  this  ufage  f. 

A very 

m 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fefle.d  by  lying  contUndy  a-bed  with  a cliiid  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  ihe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  cut  all  over  her  body, ' but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impoflhumes  or  boils, 
and  from  which  Ihe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againlt  the  danger  of  this  viru- 
lent infe6lion, 

f This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  1 have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  orre  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  luch  condudl.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewile  for 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  fhould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of 

another 
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A very  dirty  cuflom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox  to  keep 
on  the  fame  linen,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loath- 
fome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  ftiould  catch  cold  ; 
but  it  has  many  ill  confequenCes.  The  linen  becomes 
hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the 
tender  Ikin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which 
is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about 
him  ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the 
linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to 
be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefii  him. 
Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 
is  moft  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children 
along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  frequently 
obferved  others  begging  by  the  way-fide,  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules ; yet  I could  never 
learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety, 
at  leaft,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open 
air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing 
them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the 
environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall- 
pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  praftice,  however  w^ell 
it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  dan- 


another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid. 
In  moft  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead,  arc  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment, 
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gerous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of.  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  mifk.  and  water,  good  apples  roafted 
or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar 
or  fucli  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fvveet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c.  After 
the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and 
cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  wz.  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppuration 
or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting 
liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  w^ater. 
Though  this  be  generally  the  fafefl:  courfe  that  can  be 
taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a hrong  conftilution 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfe,  a dry  flein,  and  other  fympto.ms  of  inflam- 
mation, render  this  operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  ; but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is 
i'afer  to  let  it  alone ; if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient 
clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak 
camomile  tea  or  lukew'arm  water  may  be  drank,  in  order 
to  cleanfe  the  lloinach.  At  the  beginning  of  a fever.  Na- 
ture generally  attempts  a difeharge,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would 
tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  eruption ; yet,  after  the  puflules  have  made  their 
appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the  fuppuration, 
by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Nature  feems 
to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low  creeping 
pulfe,  faintilhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of  Itrength,  render 
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cordials  neceffary,  we  would  recommend  good  wine, 
which  may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  ftiarpened  with  the  jiiice  of  orange, 
the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharp- 
ened  as  above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care,  however,  muff  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead  of  pro- 
moting, ^Vould  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever ; in  this  cafe  the-cool  regimen  is 
ftridly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber  muft 
not  only  be  kept  cool,  blit  he  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceflive  rellleffriefs  often  prevents  the  fifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe,  however,  ought  always  to 
be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every 
five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effed.  An  adult 
will  require  a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a flrahgufy,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if  he  be 
able,  fliould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pal's  his  urine 
as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than 
a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a 
ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  fceces>  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body,- 
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become  acrid,  and  even  putrid ; from  whence  bad 
confequences  mud  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  re» 
lieve  the  patient. 

When  petechice,  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots  appeal 
among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  imme- 
diately be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  at  the  patient’s 
ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of  the 
bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  one  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon-water,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may 
be  fliarpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  but  mull  be  adminiftered  as  frequently 
as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effefts.  I have  frequently  feen  the 
petechim  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a. 
very  threatening  afpeft,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  mat- 
ter, by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be 
generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants, 
or  fuch  like.  Kis  food  muft  confift  of  apples,  roafted 
or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits 
of  an  acid  nature. 

The-  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when  the 
petechiae  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in  the 
lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox,  where  the  matter  is 
thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poflfefs  a Angular  power  of  afiiiling  Nature  in  prepar- 
ing laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter ; con- 
fequently  it  muft  be  beneAcial  both  in  this  and  other 
difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I 
have  often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  addulated  as 

above. 
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above,  changed  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  produced  the  mod  happy  effefts. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  ftrike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mud  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  wrids  and  ancles,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effe<d:  in  raifing 
the  pudules  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it  requires 
fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms,  however, 
may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to 
promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means 
to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  extremities.  • 

The  mod  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what  we 
call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face ; 
and  mod  of  thofe  who  die  ot  the  fmall-pox  are  carried 
off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  dools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but 
promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fupported 
by  food  and  drink  of  a nouriOiing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  drong,  the  heat  intenfe,  and 
the  breathing  laborious,  w'ith  other  fynaptoms  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread,  the  patient  mud  immediately 
be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let,  mud  be  re- 
gulated bv  the  patient’s  drength,  age,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintiOi, 
the  pudules  become  fuddenlv  pale,  and  if  there  be  great 
cOldnefs  pf  the  ex;.remities,  blidering-pladers  mult  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  gene- 
rous cordials.  Wine,  and  even  fpirits,  have  fometimes 
been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  pudules,  as  fooii 
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as  they  come  to  maturity,  (hould  be  opened.  This  is 
every  day  praftifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  lelTened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pudules  flrould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceflary  for 
this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lan- 
cet or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a little  dry 
lint.  As  the  piiOules  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the  face, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the 
others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puftules 
generally  fill  again,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time  ; for 
which  caufe  the  operation  mufl  be  repeated,  or  rather 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appear- 
ance of  matter  in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational 
as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of  miftaken  ten- 
dernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  muft  give  great 
pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and,  therefore,  would  rather  fee 
jt  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion,  however, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have  frequently  open- 
ed the  puilules  when  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  without 
his  being  in  the  lead  fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were 
attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
to  the  advantages  which  may  arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  reforption 
of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off  the 
tenfion  of  the  (kin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves 
the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the  pitting, 
which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  mat- 
ter, by  lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  cor- 
rode the  tender  fkin  j by  which  many  a handfome  face 
becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance 
to  the  human  figure  *. 

• Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  It  is  only 
necefhtry  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confeqnences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  cy  cu- 
lating  humours. 
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Tt  is  generally  neceflary,  after  the  ftnall-pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  if 
butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have 
been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purg- 
ing becomes  lefs  neceflary ; but  it  ought  never  wholly 
to  be  regleded. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates. 
Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  mufl  take  medicines  of 
a (harper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five  or  fix 
years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb 
in  powder  overnight,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in 
powder  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frefli  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  between  each 
dofe.  For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the 
dofe  mufl  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  *. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox,  which 
is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  mufl  be  brought  to  fuppura- 
tlon  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices ; 
and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their 
ow'n  accord,  the  patient  mufl  be  purged.  The  Peruvian 
bark  and  a milk  diet  will  llkewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  mufl  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good, 
and  put  upon  a courfe  of  alfes’  milk,  with  fuch  exercife 
as  he  can  bear.  For  further  diredions  in  this  cafe,  fee 
the  article  Confumptions, 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
power  of  medicine  more  eftedually  than  the  fmall-pox, 

• 1 have  of  late  been  accuRomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  tvvo,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  an.l  to  work  it  off  next  morning 
with  a fuitable  dole  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 
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yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe 
favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almoft  all  the 
danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  This 
falutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above  half  a 
century  ; but,i  like  moft  ufeful  other  difcoveries,  it  has 
till  of  late  made  but  flow  progrefs.  It  muft,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that 
inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favourable  reception 
here,  than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill, 
however,  far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reafon 
to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  pradice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
pradice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a 
fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it  been 
pradifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in 
thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long 
ago  been  univerfal.  Fears,  jealoufies,  prejudices,  and 
oppofite  interefts  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effec- 
tual obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken 
up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only 
rendered  the  pradice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife  more 
fafe,  and  by  adirig  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regu- 
lar praditioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s 
greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of  care,  but 
from  the  excefs  of  it. 

I They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the 
fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior  fkill,  either 
in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the  difeafe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of  engrofling 
the  whole  pradice  to  themfelves,  pretend  to  have  ex- 
traordinary fecrets  or  noftrums  for  preparing  perfons  for 
inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient, 
both  in  the  choice  of  the  lubjed  and  management  of  the 
operation,  Whoever  is  pofteffed  of  thefe  may  perform 
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tills  office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient, provided  they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fenriment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of  ob- 
fervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more  op- 
portunities of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms, 
fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe,  generally 
reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  preparing  the 
body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or  the  other 
method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  paft  I have  perfuaded 
the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the  whole  themfelves, 
and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences  that  at- 
tend the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety  and 
fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  prac- 
tice, the  women  communicate  thedifeafe  to  children,  by 
opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into 
the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule.  On 
the  coafl  of  Barbary,  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  the 
matter  through  the  Ikin  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ; and  in  fome  of  the  (fates  of  Barbary,  inoculation 
is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between 

* A critical  fituation,  tcio  often  to  be  met  with,  fidl  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loll  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  I'mall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
1 would  perluade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety- But  that  Avas  impoihble.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againll  conviction.  It  was  always  a point  tvith 
me  not  to  peuform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  1 therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
ids  fon  a dofc  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  wlio  b.id  the 
fmall-pox  of  a g(  od  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pidtulcs, 
taking  up  the  matter  w'ith  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  .All  this  he  punClnally  performed: 
and  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed-  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well. 
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the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  practice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rub- 
bing the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin  has  been  long 
known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox.  The  fame  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  ob- 
tained in  Wales  long  ago. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  fuper- 
ficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  Ikin,  with  a lan- 
cet wet  with  frelh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pullule ; 
afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left  without 
any  dreffing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet  covered  with  the 
dry  matter:  but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter  cannot  be  obtained : when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought  be  moiftened  by  holding 
the  lancet  for  fome  time  in  the  ftearn  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the 
fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a 
bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  mat- 
ter, be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between 
the  (boulder  and  the  elbow,  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
the  common  (licking  plafter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe. 
We  mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  jire 
afraid  of  a wound ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to 
become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  dif- 
charge  from  a wound  lefTens  the  eruption  j but  thereis  no 
great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  : befides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered  as 
a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we 
learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women, 
and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  priefts.  In 
this  couptry  the  cuftom  is  Kill  in  its  infancy  ; we  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar, 

* Mr.  Tronchin  commnnicares  this  difeiife  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  wliich  he  covers  with  a fmall  blillering- 
plafler.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  uled  with  advantage  in 
thole  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  tight  of 
any  cutting  inllrumeiit. 
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tLat  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculatinc^  their  chil- 
dren,  than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  rheir  power  to  render 
the  praflice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greatefl  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from  fome  fcruples 
of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  would 
recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglefting  to  n\ake  ufe 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents 
as  wilfully  riegleft  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
wifh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  reli- 
gious prejudices;  yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it, 
in  the  warmetl  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how  great 
an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by  negleding  to  give 
them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Health'*. 

Tp 

• Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infcdion,  from  all  which,  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infedion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmolt  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpeiffedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  fooii  after  ex- 
cell'es  committed  in  luxury.  Intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indlfpenlkble  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  necelfary  journeys.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumltances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features, 
and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  pudules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Do£tor  we  fiiall  only  add, 
that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wife  in  a great  meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the 
moft  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few  ypople  would 
chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a i ^ 


a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is 
the  fituatlon  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A woman  with  child 
feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant  happen  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breafl:, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  fcene  mull  be 
diftrefling  I if  fiie  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; and  if  Ihe  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  perifli.  How  often  is  the  affedionite 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  chil- 
dren, at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  moll  neceflary  ? 
Yet,  Ihould  parental  affedion  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  1 have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame 


feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexpreffible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne> 
ver  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country?  From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  thatjuftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difrouraged,  at 
feflions  or  affizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  and  by  reafon  of  the  neceflary  abfence  of 
feme  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
failorsfrom  being  feized  with  this  diifemper  on  fhipboard,  where 
they  muff  quickly  fpread  the  infeftion  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
.to  efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  mil'eries  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  wiihout  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accojnmoclatiou3  lb  that  one  ot 
three  commonly  perifhes.” 


of  dying  of  this  difeafe. 


grave, 
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grave,  both  untimely  vicUms  to  this  dreadful  malady. 
But  thefe  are  fcenes  too  (hocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid  the 
fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy, 
confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they  may  be  re- 
duced by  this  miftaken  tendernefs  ! 

As  the  fihall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  re- 
mains but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  pofTible.  This 
is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now  left  in  our  power; 
and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical, the  artificial  method 
of  communicating  the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  uni- 
verfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 
it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  frnall  confequence,  whether  a 
difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution;  but  that 
this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hard- 
ly deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four 
or  five  generally  dies ; but  by  inoculation  not  one  in  a 
« thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boafi;  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed  for 
rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ; but  am  afraid 
I (hall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The 
aim  is  great : no  lefs  than  faving  the  lives  of  one-fourth 
part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
order  to  accomplifli  fo  defirable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  univerfal, 
muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft  it. 
This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likewife  praCtife  it  on  their  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  For  this  purpole,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It 
is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind  (hould,  byiheir 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 

5, 
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Should  this  fail,  it  is  furelv  in  the  power  of  any  State 
to  render  the  pradice  general,  at  leal!  as  far  as  their  do- 
minion extends.  "We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to  promote  it  would 
be  to  employ  a lufflcient  number  of  operators  at  the 
public  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor.  This 
would  only  be  neceffary  till  the  pradice  became  general; 
aftei  wards  cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige 
every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re- 
fledions.  ' * 

It  may  be  objeded  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor  would 
refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators:  this  difficulty  is  eafily 
removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  while  under  the  difeafe,  would  be  a fuffi- 
cient  inducement;  befides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
operation  would  foon  baniffi  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has  of  late  years  fhewn  great 
attention  to  the  pi  efervatlon  of  infant-lives,  by  fupport- 
ing  the  Foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  fupporting 
that  infiitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards  promoting 
the  pradice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved,  but 
the  pradice,  ere  now,  rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this 
ifland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effed  example  and  a 
little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor ; yet,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way, 
without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  ihe  humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily 
be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often,  by  the  felfifli  views  and  milcondud  of  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned; 
w'e  flvall,  therefore,  point  out  fome  other  method  by 

which 
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which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every  pa- 
rifli  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual  falary 
for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  parilh  at  a pro- 
per age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence, 
and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of 
Inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifli  to  put  the  evil  day  as 
far  off  as  poflible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a fu- 
ture evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  it. 
But  this  objeftion  is  fufficiently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs. 
Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a leffer  evil  to-day 
to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally 
certain? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflefllons.  This  has 
a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should 
the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  w'ould  blame  them. 
This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  ; and, 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom. 
Make  the  pradice  faffiionable,  and  all  objedions  will 
foon  vaniffi.  It  is  faffiion  alone  that  has  led  the  multi- 
tude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead 
them  to  the  end.  We  mull,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet 
with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objedion  to  this  pradice  from  the 
expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  : this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  pariffi  ought  to 
employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe 
have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  themfelves 
to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach;  but 
have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  fiicceed?  Th«y  cer- 
tainly have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties will  foon  vanifli.  There  is  not  a pariffi,  and 
hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftiiute  of  fome  perfon  who 
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can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 
of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almofl:  all  of 
them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are  all  the 
qualifications  neceflTary  for  the  pradlice  of  inoculation. 
The  priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office,  and  why  fhould  a Chriftian  teacher  think 
himfelf  above  it?  Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care;  at  leall  the 
greateft  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems 
to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  w'ould  recommend 
it  to  parents  fo  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe 
they  pleafe ; provided  the  fubjeds  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wilh.  I have  known  many  inllances  even  of  mothers 
performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  one  bad  confequencc.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  illand  is  faid  to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand, 
in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  Haves,  who,  notwith- 
flanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics 
have  often,  to  my  Icnowledge,  performed  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  nor,  however, 
mean  to  difcourage  thole  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
from  employing  people  of  Ikill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe  ; but  only  to 
fhew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought 
not  upon  that  account  to  be  neglefled, 

Inflead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this 
ptaclice,  I lhalljult  btg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  ,,been  previoully  wet 
with  frefh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm, 
covering  it  with  a piece  of  flicking  plaller.  This  re- 
mained on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by 
accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made  their 
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appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Surely 
this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  neceflary,  may  be  done 
without  any  (kill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjefl  b6caufe 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  fociety 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the  praftice  general. 
While  it  is  cr.nfined  to  a few,  it  mult  prove  hurtful  to 
the  whole.  Bv  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwife  never 
have  had  the  dileafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fan;e  number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as 
before  inoculation  was  introduced  ; and  this  important 
difcovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great 
meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the 
whole  community 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moll  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate  ; but  it  ought  to 
beconfidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  moft  unhealthy 
feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the  beft  pre- 
paration for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  ftate  of  health. 
I have  always  obferved  that  children  in  particular  are 
more  fickly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would  propofe 
winter  as  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation ; though 
on  every  other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  fecm  to 
be  preferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breaft, 
and  where  no  circum fiances  forbid  this  praflice,  I have 
no  objeftion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more  liable 
to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  ; befides,  the 
anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the  child  be  in 
danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  dlleafes,  muft  never- 

• By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  .inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a finall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coft  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum. 
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thelefs  be  Inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of 
body  ; but  oupht  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they 
are  mod  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes  fliould  always  be 
removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  In 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  ne- 
ceffary,  flleir  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  fimple 
and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap,  weak  broths, 
bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fliould  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture, and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepara- 
tion but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  fuccefs 
of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation  of 
their  patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them  while 
under  the  difeafe.  Their  conflant  care  is  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the 
fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leflTened. 
The  danger  is  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few ; 
and  their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 
which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifls  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
low  bv  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpedls  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient  mufl 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fliould  be  light,  and  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms 
appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafej  they  mufl  be  treated 
in  the  fuiie  way  as  diredfed  in  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
Purging  is  not  lefs  neceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  ino- 
culation, than  in  the  natural  wa^,  and  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  negledted. 

I have  already  hinted  how  great  a misfortune  it  was, 
that  inocuhtion  was  firfl  introduced  into  this  country  as 
a"medical  operation.  Had  Lady  Wortley  Montague 
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brought  it  in  ns  a fafhion,  her  own  noble  example  and 
that  of  her  friends  would  foon  have  rendered  it  popu^ 
lar  ; but  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty, 
it  cannot  be  generally  beneficial  to  mankind.  Though 
the  praftice  lays  claim  to  the  greatefl:  antiquity,  it  Is 
nowhere  confined  to  medical  men,  in  the  flrift  fthfe 
of  the  word,  but  in  Europe.  Mr.HoLWELL  fays,  that,  ifi 
India,  it  is  next  to  a miracle  to  hear  that  one  in  a million 
fails  of  receiving  the  infedion,  or  fuffers  any  injury  from 
it,  although  the  bufinefs  of  inoculation  is  there  per- 
formed by  the  bramins  or  priefts. 

Though  their  pradice,  as  defcribed  by  this  very  can- 
did and  fenfible  writer,  is  blended  with  much  fuperfli- 
tion,  and  the  parade  of  ufelefs  formalities,  yet  their 
fuccefs  proves  it  to  be  fubftantially  good,  and  that  their 
condud  is  in  that  refped  highly  laudable.  Did  the 
clergy  of  Europe  follow  their  condud  in  the  elfential 
part,  inoculation  would  foon  become  general,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  would  be  annually  faved.  What  a (hame 
that  chriftian  pallors,  whofe  mafter  'went  about  curing 
difeafes^  fliould  fuller  thernfelves  to  be  fo  far  outdone 
by  the  difciples  of  Confucius  ! I feel  a pleafure  in 
doing  juftice  to  a few  of  our  clergy,  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  career  of  humane  exertion  ; and  I hope 
the  influence  of  their  example  will  fpread  itfelf  among 
the  whole  order  of  their  clerical  brethren. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  bramins,  that 
medical  Ikill  is  by  no  means  neceflary  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  They  adminiller  no  medicine  either 
before  or  after  the  operation,  and  only  enjoin  abftinence 
from  certain  articles  of  diet,  which  they  think  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  patient.  They  lay  ^ the  whole 
llrefs  upon  what  they  confider  as  a proper  regimen, 
both  previous  to  the  eruption,  and  during  its  continu- 
ance ; and  though  fome,  even  ol  their  few  reltridions, 
appear  to  me  unneceflTary,  yet  I will  venture  to  afferr, 
that  a proper  regimen  is  ail  that  is  requifite  for  the 
fuccefsful  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  fuc- 
cefs of  inoculation  was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  preparation  of  the  body,  as  it  was  called  j but  I am 
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convinced  that  fuch  preparation  always  has  done,  and 
ftill  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  body  cannot  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  a difeafe,  than  by  being  in 
good  heahh.  Medicine  may  cure  a difeafe  ; but  it  can- 
not mend  good  health.  When  a perfon  enjoys  this 
blefling,  he  ought  never  to  meddle  with  medicine  on 
any  account  whatever. 

Should  the  clergy  decline  the  benevolent  and  chriftian- 
like  office  propofed,  I have  already  exprefled  my  opi- 
nion that  the  ftate  ought  to  undertake  it ; and  the  ope- 
rators I would  recommend,  are  mothers.  A fmall  pre- 
mium to  a mother  for  every  child  fhe  either  inoculated 
herfelf,  or  caufed  to  be  inoculated,  would  foon  render 
the  praftice  general ; and  then  no  premium  would  be 
neceflary.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  ten  ffiillings  per  head 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement  to  mothers  in  an  hum- 
ble fphere  to  inoculate  their  children.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  perfons  in  a higher  rank  do  fo  already. 

Let  me  now  afk,  whether  the  trifling  premium  pro- 
pofed can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  immenfe  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  it ; with  the  number  of 
lives  that  would  be  faved,  and  with  the  improvement  it 
muft  make,  not  only  in  the  looks,  but  in  the  conflitu- 
tions  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ? Numbers  of  con- 
flitutions  are  ruined  by  the  fmall-pox,  even  when  it  does 
not  prove  immediately  fatal ; and  how  many  more  do 
we  meet  with,  who  are  left  by  its  ravages  mere  fpedacles 
of  deformity  ? It  was  the  defire  of  preventing  the  latter 
which  gave  rife  to  inoculation,  and  I believe  no  man 
of  common  fenfe  will  deny,  that  whatever  cah  improve 
the  human  face,  as  well  as  the  human  form,  is  deferving 
of  the  greateft  encouragement  and  attention. 

The  new  method  of  vaccine  inoculation  has  my  wnrmefl; 
■wilhes  for  its  ultimate  luccefs.  The  cafe,  fafcty,  and  fmi- 
■ plicity  of  the  procefs  are  strong  circumttances  in  its  iavour  ; 
but  time  alone  can  eftablilh  its  efficacy.  Should  it  prove  a 
cei'tain  preventive  againfl  catching  the  intention  in  the  na- 
tural wily,  the  promulgators  of  fo  valuable  a dil’covery  will 
be  juftjy  entitled  to  a very  high  rank  among  the  beneiadiors 
of  the  human,  race. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

TH  E meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fatne 
time  with  the  Imall-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity 
to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  both  infectious,  and  feldom  attack  the 
fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles  are  moft: 
common  in  the  fpring  I'eafon,  and  generally  difappear 
in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed, 
feldom  proves  fatal  j but  its  confequences  are  often  very 
troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conffitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMP'l'OMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  fick- 
^ nefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but 
generally  moiff.  There  is  a ffiort  cough,  a heavinefs  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation  and 
heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion  of  fliarp 
rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently 
fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally 
complains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children  are 
commonly  greenilh ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the 
fkin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifli.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  firfl  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breaft, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thele  may  be  dif. 
tinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  rifing 
above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed ; but  the  vo- 
miiing  generally  ceafes. 
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About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
ening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they 
entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has 
been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechias,  or  purple 
fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  about  the 
tiinth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  mofl  favourable  fyrnptoms  are  a moderate  loofe- 
nefs, a moifl:  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient 
is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft  danger. 
If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomit- 
ing, reftleflhefs,  and  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Purple  or 
l^lack  fpots  appearing  among  the  meafles,  are  very  un- 
favourable. When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  an  ap- 
proaching confumption  of  the  lungs. 

. Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature,  by  pro- 
per cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts 
be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too  violent,  tliey  mud 
be  retrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
&c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeale  the 
mod  urgent  iymptoms,  as  the  cough,  redleffnefs,  and 
difficulty  of  breathmg. 

REGHVIlN. — —The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here 
as  w'dl  as  in  the  fmall  pox.  I’he  food  too  mud  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not  aniwer 
fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  they  tend 
to  exalperate  the  cough.  Small-beer  likewife,  though  a 
good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The 
mod;  fuitable  liquors  are  decofUons  of  liquorice  with 
marfli-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  of  lin- 
feed  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey, 
barley-water,  and-fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be 
codive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  j or,  if  that 
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fiiould  difagree  with  the  itomach,  a little  mann^  may 
occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflamma- 

tory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  fmalUpox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necelTary, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  breall.  But  if  the 
difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  atendency  this  way,it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm  .water,  and 
draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar-candy 
pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a fpoonful  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  w'ith  fugar-candy  difl'olved  in  it. 
Thefe  will  (often  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling,  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  alTumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
«he  patient  mull  be  bled  according  to  his  flrength,  and 
blillering'plallers  applied,  with  a view'  to  prevent  the 
load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an 
inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  will  be 
in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  flrould  fuddenly  difappear,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  purlue  the  fame  method  which  w'e  have  re- 
commended w'hen  thefmall-pox  recede.  The  patient  mud 
be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Blittering-plaflers 
mud  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rub- 
bed all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  bands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fliould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 

• I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necelliiry 
than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high'."'  in  tliis 
cafe  I have  always  fohnd  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  niuff 
be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
final  1-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necelfary,  but  fhould  never  be 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  rdtlelfnefs,  a violent 
loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome.  For 
children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufticient.  A tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  ot  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  purged.  This  may  be  conduded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direded  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceed  the  meafles,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rhu- 
barb in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; but  if 
thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to  have 
that  effed. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  (hould  be  care- 
ful what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their 
drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  af 
butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to 
beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold  air, 
left  a fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difEculty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at 
proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  conftitution 
will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  affes’  milk,  to 
remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  vide  daily 
on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  dole  to  a diet  confifting 
of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laflly,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc* 
ceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  *. 

OF 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles.  as 
well  as  the  Iniall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
jai  time  the  praftice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  fltin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox } while  others  redorn- 
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The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  :he  colour  of  the 
patieni*s  (kin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinj^ed  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is 
mofl  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer : at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families  j children  and  young 
perfons  are  molt  fubjeft  to  it. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fliiv^er- 
Ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  flcin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  wl^ich  are  broader,  more  flo- 
rid, and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They  continue 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear ; after  which  the 
cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this  d!f- 
eafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  keep  within  doois, 
to  abftain  from  flefh,  Ilrong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and 
to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever 
runs  high,  the  body  mufl  be  kept  gently  open  by  emol- 
lient clyflers,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A 
fcruple  of  the  former,  wnth  five  grains  of  the  latter,  'may 
be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  il  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fom'etimes  feized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  flupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  ftiould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  blifiering-plafler  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers  *. 

The  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild  a 
nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malig- 


mend  a bit  of  fl.innel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
flcin  all  the  time  of  tlie  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
* arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  inleiSion  is  to  bei  communi- 
cated. There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fraall-pox, 
maybe  communicated  various  ways;  the  mod  ])robable,  however, 
is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  (kin,  as  mentioned  above,  or 
by  introducing  a little  of  the  (harp  humour  which  diltils  from  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ; 
we  therefore  wi(h  the  pradice  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles 
have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 

* Sydenham, 
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nant  fynjptotns,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous. 
In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only 
affeded  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but  with  languor, 
ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  excef- 
five  heat,  naulea,  and  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the 
throat ; the  piilfe  is  extremely  quick,  but  finall  and  de- 
preffed;  the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious;  the  ikin 
hot,  but  not  quite  dry ; the  tongue  moift,  and  covered 
with  a whitiih  mucus ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulce- 
rated. When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : 
on  the  contrary,  the  fyn\ptoms  generally  grow  worfe, 
and  frefli  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miflaken  for  a Ample  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  tmd 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The-only 
medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe,  are  cor- 
dials and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake- 
root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mufl:  be  in  general 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant 
ulcerous  fore  throat  *. 

I 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever  is 
accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of 
bile,  either  by  vomit  or  flool,  the  fever  is  denominated 
bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and  ceafes  to- 
wards the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  mofl;  frequent  and 
fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfliy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry 
heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night-air,  are  molt  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever. 

* In  tlje  year  1774,  daring  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chieHy  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanieel  with  a quiniey, 
and  the  iiiflariimatory  i'yinptqnis  were  I'o  blended  with  others  of 
a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  dlleafe  very 
difficult.  Many  of  the  p;uicnts,  towards  tlic  decline  of  the  ievtr, 
■were  afflifted  with  large  iVvcllings  ojf  the  lubmaxillary  glgnds,  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed,  and  to  put 
the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  recommended 
in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline  draught  may  like- 
\ wife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body 
kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
ftiould  remit'  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if 
the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge  ; after  which  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mud  be  fup- 
ported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  and  the 
like  ; and  he  may  ufe  rhe  white  deco^ion  for  his  ordinary 
drink*.  If  a bloody  flux  fhould  accompany  this  fever, 
it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  under 
the  article  Dyfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  Iv.'eat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful  of 
Mindererus’s  fpirit  j-  mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  ma- 
lignant, or  putrid  fyniptoms,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direded  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he  is  well.  He 
ihould  likewife  abftain  from  all  tralhy  fruits,  new  liquors, 
and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

Though  few  fevers  bear  bleeding  better  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  meafles,  yet  the  lancet  is  not  to 
be  ufed  at  random,  and  without  a ftrift  attention  to  the 
progrefs  ot  the  dileafe.  If  the  fymptoms  run  high,  with 
a full,  hard  pulle,  and  other  figns  of  inflammation, 
bleeding  will  be  proper,  but  not  otherwife. 

1 have  looked  at  fevers,  as  well  as  at  other  diforders,  for 
many  years : yet,  were  any  one  to  afk  me,  what  was  good 

* See  Appendix,  White  DecoUton. 
f S«e  App,cndix,  Spirit  of  Alindcrtrus. 
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for  a fever,  I could  not  tell  him,  without  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  patient’s  cafe.  There  cannot  be  a 
grofler  error  than  that  of  preferibing  to  the  general  name 
of  a difeafe,  though  thoufands  of  people  in  this  country 
fwallow  drugs  every  day  on  no  better  ground. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  the  only  dupes  to 
this  notion.  I had  a patient  very  lately, a young  man  from 
a neighbouring  kingdom,  who,  after  confulting  me  for 
his  oun  complaitus,  which  were  chiefly  imaginary,  re- 
quefled  that  I would  preferibe  for  his  father  and  brother, 
neither  of  whom  1 had  ever  feen.  When  I told  him  the 
abfurdity  of  doing  it,  he  went  away  feemingly  much  dif- 
appointed,  and,  1 dare  fay,  with  a far  lower  opinion  of 
iny  abilities  than  he  had  conceived  from  report. 


O CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’s 

FIRE. 

'^HIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is  called 
ihe  rofe,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Per- 
lons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it. 
It  often  attacksyoung  people,  and  pregnant  women;  and 
fuck  as  have  once  been  afflidled  with  it  are  very  liable  to 
have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and 
at  other  times  only  a lympcom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Ev.  ry  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an 
eryftpelas,  but  it  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face, 
eiptcially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  llicceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by 

violent  paflions  or  aft'tdions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger, 
&c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the 
perfpiration  is  fuddeniy  checked,  an  eryfipehs  will  often 
eiilue  *.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  ex- 

cefs, 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  dif- 
eafe a hlaj)^  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air.  Or  ill  wind,  as 

they 
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cefs,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any 
thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
evacuations  be  obltrudted,  or  in  too  ftnall  quantity,  ic 
may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow 
from  the  floppage  of  artificial  evacuations;  as  iffues, 
fctoH'^,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  a 

fhivering,  third,  lofs  of  flrength,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  heat,  reftlefiiiefs,  and  a quick  pulfe ; to  which 
may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On 
the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fvvells,  be- 
comes red,  and  fmall  pudules  appear  ; at  which  time  the 
fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous fwell,  the  fkin  fliines ; and,  if  the  pain  be  violent, 
it  will  al'cend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and  the 
fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with  clear  water. 
One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed  with  a fwelling; 
and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and 
nofirils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedts  the  bread,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the 
fide  affedled,  where  an  abfeefs  is  often  formed. 

• If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the 
cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  dales,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conditution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldora  dangerous ; but 
when  the  conditution  is  bad,  the  legs  will  fometimes 
fwell  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  cure  prove  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  often  proved  fatal  to  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  were  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  whofe 


they  term  id.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the 
eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  hat 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occaftoned  by 
cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fittlgiud. 

, humours 
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humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  unwhole- 
fome  diet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affefls  a very 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in 
a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
difeufled,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration ; in  which  cafe 
fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs* 
They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  muft 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 
to  be  guarded  againfl.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to’  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  (lender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiflening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panadoj 
chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  frujts, 
&c.  avoiding  flefli,  fifh,  ftrong  drink,  fpices,  pickleSj 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood ; 
the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder- 
flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of 
a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago-gruel,  with  a 
little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however,  muft 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief  is 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applica- 
tions. People,  when  they  fee  an  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it* 
This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large  phlegmons ; but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoft 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plafters,  being  of  a greafy  na- 
ture, tend  rather  to  obftriift  and  repel,  than  promote  any 
difeharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to- 
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repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  In  many 
refpefts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel, 
are  the  fafefl  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only 
defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote 
the  perfpiradon,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people  gene- 
rally apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affeded,  whi#h 
is  far  from  being  Tmproper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  this  like- 
wife requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be  high, 
the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  muff  be 
regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  the  fyoiptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accuffomed  to  flrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  am 
excellent  effeQ;.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When  bath- 
ing proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  fharp  finapifms,  may 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife  ne- 
ceffary to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effected 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhu- 
barb. Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of 
nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  j but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the 
ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflam- 
mation run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  feizes 
the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ffupor,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters  and 
mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  efteCl,  ftronger  ones 
muft  be  given.  Bliftering-plafters  muff  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  (harp  ca- 
taplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 

to 
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to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  fafFron,  warm 
fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
mufl  be  adminiltercd.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 
other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mufl;  nor, 
however,  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  hake. 
A drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  fymp- 
toms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  cam- 
phorated fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindure  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  re- 
newed. Jt  may  like  wife  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply 
poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affeded 
with  a ftrong  decodion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryjjpelas, 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be 
neceflTary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things  as 
purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  Thus, 
after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  opening 
medicines,  the  decodion  of  woods  * may  be  drank,  after 
which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacjks  of  the  eryfipc- 
las  ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl:  all  violent  paflions  ; 
to  abltain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  vifeid,  and 
highly-nourifhing  food.  They  fhould  likewife  take 
fufficient  exercile,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould  confifl  chiefly  of  milk, 
and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling 
quality  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmalUbeer,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  long  coflive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  fuitable  diet,  it  w'ill  be  proper  to  take  fre- 
quently a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the 
lenitive  eleduary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Though  I have  fo  flridly  forbidden  moifl  applications 
in  the  eryfipelas,  yet  I cannot  prevail  on  people  to  leave 
them  off.  Whenever  they  fee  inflammation,  they  think 
of  fome  poultice,  embrocation,  or  fomentation,  all  of 

* See  Appendix,  J)ecodhn  of  Woods. 
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which  do  injury  twenty  times  for  once  they  are  of  the 
lead  fervice ; and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where 
fuppuration  is  inevitable. 

An  abforbent,  which  takes  up  the  moifture  and  cools 
the  (kin,  ajifwers  the  purpoCe  much  better.  What  I ge- 
nerally ufe  is  hair-powder,  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and 
laid  over  the  parts  affeded.  This  may  be  renewed  twice 
or  thrice  a-day;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  eafe 
and  comfort  it  gives  to  the  patient  every  time. 

As  the  eryfipelas  refembles  the  gout  in  many  refpefts^ 
it  ought  not  to  be  raftily  tampered  with.  Should  it  be 
driven  from  the  part  afl'efted,  it  may  fix  upon  a more 
dangerous  one.  The  alarm  is  generally  greateft,  when 
it  removes  to,  or  attacks  the  face.  I have,  however, 
known  it  feize  upon  the  knee,  and,  after  laying  the 
bones  bare,  prove  fatal. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  brain. 

^HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener  only 
a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the  inflamma- 
tory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever.  See.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm  climates, 
and  is  mod  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour 
of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  dudious,  and  thofe  whofe 
nervous  fydem  is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are  mod 
liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night- watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  dudy: 
it  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief, 
or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  the  doppage  of 
ufual  evacuations;  as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  cuf- 
tomary  difeharges  of  women.  See.  Such  as  imprudent- 
ly expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially 
by  fleeping  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon,  with  their 
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heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  awake  quite  delirious. 
When  repellents  are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas, 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometlmes  the  confe- 
quence.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries, as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflanmiation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufhing  of  the 
face,  diflurbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  drynefs 
of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  drop- 
ping of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Tinging  of  the  ears,  and 
extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, and  trembling; 
but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contrafted.  When  the  brain 
itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low;  but 
when  the  inflammation  only  aft'eds  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A re- 
markable quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe;  but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue 
is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains 
of  thirff,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly 
runs  upon  fuch  objedls  as  have  before  made  a deep  im- 
preflion  on  it;  and  fometimes,  from  a fallen  filence,  the 
patient  becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A conflant  trembling  and  flarting  of  the  tendons  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a lupprefflon  of  urine; 
a total  want  of  fleep;  a conflant  fpitring;  a grinding  of 
the  teeth;  which  lafl  may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of 
convulfion.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteflines,  or  of  the  throat,  See.  it  is 
owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to 
the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  fhews  the 
necefiity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repel- 
lents in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration,  a 
copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the, nofe,  the  bleeding 
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piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a co- 
pious fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by 
a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceflive  flow  of  the 
menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires the  moft:  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is  pro- 
longed, or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends  in  mad- 
nefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity,  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to, 
viz.  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to 
retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 

quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  aflfefts  the 
fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe. 
Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful  5 for  which  reafon  the 
patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
ihould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, neceflfary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
friend, as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the 
dark,  left  it  fliould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  foothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiftion  will  ruffle  his 
mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for 
things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might 
prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied  them,  but 
rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little 
of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal. 
In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  de- 
lighted with,  when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried  ; as 
pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to 
foothe  the  paffions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave 
propofes  feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe  j 
as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling^by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uni- 
form found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a t^dency  to  pro- 
cure lleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  lervice, 
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The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiftlng  chiefly  of 
ferinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel, 
fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe 
fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c.  The  drink 
fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling  ; as  whey,  barley-water,  or 
decoflions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only 
render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  be- 
neficial, as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  conies  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  Hopped,  but 
rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not 
happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a 
Ilraw,  or  any  other  fharp  body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the 
head;  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed, 
we  would  recommend  in  its  Head  bleeding  in  the  jugular 
veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low, 
that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but,  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the 
part  affcifled,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins  b 
likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjefl  to  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been  Hopped,  every 
method  muH  be  tried  to  reHore  it;  as  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  Hearns  of  warm 
water,  Hiarp  clyHers,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey, 
aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the 
Hoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
menfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means  muH  be 
iifed  to  reHore  them  as  loon  as  poffible,  or  to  fubHitute 
others  in  their  Head. 

The  patient’s  body  muff  be  kept  open  by  Himulating 
clyHers  or  fmart  purges;  and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or 
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three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fliaved,  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  con- 
llantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliftering- 
plarter  to  the  whole  head. 

I mull  farther  obferve,  that,  though  this  fpecies  of 
inflammation  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  as  other  inflam- 
matory diforders  are,  yet  more  than  ordinary  care  fliould 
be  ufed  to  keep  the  patient  in  a flare  of  as  much  eafe, 
compofure,  and  tranquillity  as  poflible.  A ftrift  atten- 
tion to  my  former  hints  on  this  head  will  often  do  more 
good  than  the  befl;  medicines.  It  fhould  be  confidered 
that  a fore  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  a feather,  and  that 
the  nerves  of  an  inflamed  brain  are  (till  more  unfit  to  en- 
dure the  lead  irritation,  without  torture,  and  without 
danger.  Even  light,  found,  or  whatever  may  make  a 
drong  imprelfion  on  the  fenfes,  is  carried  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity and  force  to  the  brain,  as  to  increafe  the  inflam- 
mation, and  diforder  the  very  organs  by  which  it  was 
conveyed.  A docile  and  fenfible  nurfe  is,  in  luch  cafes, 
of  as  much  fervice,  as  the  niofl  enlightened  phyfician. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYES. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries; 

as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It  may  like- 
wife proceed  from  duft,  quick-lime,  or  other  fubftanccs, 
getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  Itoppage 
of  cultomary  evacuations  ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores, 
drying  up  of  iflues,  the  fupprefling  of  gentle  morning 
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fweats,  or  of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo- 
fure  to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially 
after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other 
white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaflly  at  the 
fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objeft,  will  llkewife  occa- 
fion  this  malady.  A hidden  tranfition  from  darknefs 
to  very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading  or  writ- 
ing by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 
The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel, 
are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurt- 
ing the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpe- 
cially after  wet  feafons;  and  1 have  frequently  known 
it  prove  infectious,  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by 
moift  air,  or  living  in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  per- 
fons  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In 
children  it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often 
fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes 
he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with 
a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of 
motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The 
eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth 
in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to 
look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fome  degree  of  lever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 
neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or 
puliation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 
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A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an 
external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured ; but  when  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon 
the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fometimes  total  blind- 
nefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a good 
effed;  and  when  the  inflammation  palTes  from  one  eye 
to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedion,  it  is  no  unfavourable 
fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  patient  mufl;  abftain  from  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature.  His  food  fliould  confifi  chiefly  of  mild 
vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  mufl:  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes 
fliaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not  to 
prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  Ihould  not  look  at  a candle, 
the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objed  ; and  ought  to  avoid  all 
fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may 
caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  (hould  be 
kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  and  encouraging  fleep  as  much  as  pofliole. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  where- 

in great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications. 
Almofl  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffefled  of  a remedy 
for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies  generally 
confifl  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with  other  external 
applications,  which  do  mifchief  twenty  times  for  once 
they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  ufe  fuch  tilings,  as  even  the  prelfure  upon 
the  eyes  often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  al- 
ways necelfary.  This  Ihould  be  performed  as  near  the 
part  affeded  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
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the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the 
eyes,  with  good  effed.  The  wounds  mud  be  fuffered 
to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  ftop  foon,  it 
may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipt  in 
warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  necelfary  to 
repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to 
be  negleded.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe  of 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decodion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre, 
a little  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  or  any  other  mild  purga- 
tive, will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  patient  at  the  fame 
time  mud  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewife  to  take, 
at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in 
order  to  promote  perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mud 
frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head 
fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  afterwards  walked  in 
cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably  good  elfed. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua- 
tions, blidering-pladers  mud  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
fome  time  by  the  mild  blidering-ointment.  I have  fel- 
dom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  re- 
move the  mod  obdinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes ; but 
for  this  purpofe  it  is  often  neceflfary  to  continue  the  dif- 
charge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  t|;ie  difeafe  has  been  of  long  danding,  I have 
feen  very  extraordinary  effeds  from  a feton  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  Ihoulders,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the  flioulder 
blades.  It  may  be  drefled  twice  a-day  with  yellow baflli- 
con.  I have  known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a 
confiderable  time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton 
placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the 
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neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  ftioulders ; befides,  it 
leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  all  night ; 
and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukev/arm  milk  and  water 
in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night,  more  or 
lefs  according  to  his  age, or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  ftill 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night 
and  morning  with  cold  w'ater  and  a little  brandy,  fix  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method  fhould  be 
contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite  irfimerfed  in  the 
brandy  and  water,  w'here  it  ihould  be  kept  for  fome  time. 
I have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar  as 
good  a flrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moll  ce- 
lebrated collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obflinafe.  In. 
this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mull  not  be  too  low,  and  he 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus,  or  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  wine.  The  molt  proper  medicine  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fubftance,  or 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifli 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : when  it  has  boiled  nearly 
long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root  lliced. 
Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or  four  tabic 
fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay 
how  long  this  medicine  flrould  be  continued,  as  the  cure 
is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than  in  others ; bur,  in 
general,  it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any 
lading  effedls. 
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Dr.Cheyne  fays,*  that  AEthiop*s  mineral  never  fails  in 
obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophulous 
ones,  if  given  in  a I'ufficient  dofe,  and  duly  perfifted  in.* 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  ophthalmias  of 
long  continuance,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  admi- 
riflered  with  the  greatefl;  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  (kill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eye,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling  upon 
them  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them 
out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
cafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ilTue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  will 
be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought  likewife 
to  live  with  the  greatefl  regularity,  avoiding  ftrong  li- 
quor, and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality.  Above  all, 
let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and  late  fludies  f. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
great  variety  of  caufes,  yet  I find,  that  moll;  of  our  pre- 
tended eye-dodors  treat  them  all  nearly  in  the  fame  way. 
Whether  the  inflammation  is  occafioned  by  a blow,  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  or  a fpecific  infection,  flill  they  keep 
fcarifying  the  inner  coats  of  the  eyelids,  and  cutting,  and 
fcratching,  till  they  totally  extinguifli  the  fight.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  a patient  of  mine,  troubled  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  which  had  arifen  from  a vene- 
real taint,  was  not  only  weak  enough  to  go  to  one  of  thofe 
jurgeon  oadi/h,  but  to  fay,  that  1 was  giving  him  calo- 
mel. The  other  immediately  oblerved,  that  he  never 
gave  his  patients  mercury ; and  did  not  forget  to  throw 
out  very  broad  hints  of  the  impropriety  of  my  treat- 

* i^ny  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  cxpeditiouny 
removed  by  palling  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  foire  places  tJie  peafants  do  this  very  elTec- 
tuallv,  by  iirmg  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

-f  As  mofl  people  are  toad  of  uling  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  diilales  of  the  eyes,  we  have  imerted  foine  of  the 
moil  approvcel  ini  rns  ot  tliefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See 
Aj'peadix,  Eye-ii.-alcr  and  Eye-fahe, 
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ment.  I afterwards  faw  the  patient,  and  perceiving  his 
credulity  wrought  upon,  I could  only  bid  him  look  to  ths 
end  of  it.  About  two  years  after,  he  had  occafion  to  go 
to  France,  when  he  confulted  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
medical  men  in  Paris,  who,  foon  difcovering  one  of  his 
eyes  to  be  irrecoverably  loft,  took  his  fee,  and  left  the 
following  laconic  remark,  inftead  of  a prefcription, 
“ Your  Englifti  furgeon  has  put  your  eye  out  j”  and,  to 
this  day,  the  patient  wears  an  artificial  eye. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  qUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  dlfeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal  to  young  people 
of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 

caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an  obftrufted 
perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood. 
An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  occafioned  by 
omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  ufually  worn  about 
the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againfta  cold  northerly  wind, 
or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. It  may  likewile  proceed  from  the  negledt  of 
bleeding,  purging,  or  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  (trains 
the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  1 have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove  fatal  to 
jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in  a warm 
room, drinking  hot  liquors,  and  fmging  with  vehemence, 
were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air. 
Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very 
apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a inoift  place,  fitting 
t t near 
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near  an  open  window,  fleeplng  In  a damp  bed,  fitting  in 
a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  I know 
people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit 
even  but  a fliort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately 
wailied. 

Acrid  or  Irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubftances  flicking  in 
the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic  fumes  of  metals  or  mine- 
rals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemical  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the  throat 

is  evident  from  infpeClion,  the  parts  appearing  red  and 
fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  fwal- 
lowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymp- 
toins  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifli  colour,  and  the  patient 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become  more 
difficult ; the  pain  afiects  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally 
appear  red  ; and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often 
obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  ereCl  pofture,  being  in 
danger  of  fiiffocation ; there  is  a conflant  naufea,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit ; and  the  drink,  inflead  of  paffing  into 
the  flomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  fometimes  flarved  at  lafl,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  flraitnefs  of 
the  breafl,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the  pa- 
tient breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger.  An 
external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  : but  if  it 
fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affects  the  breafl,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  confequence 
of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already  weakened  the 
patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the 
mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghaflly  counte- 
nance, and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymp- 
toms. 
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REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  all 

refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneumony. 
The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  drink,  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with 
acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy  and 
quiet.  Violent  affeftions  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts 
of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  Ihould  not  even  at- 
tempt to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of 
warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant,  gentle  fweat,  is  proper. 
When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  railed 
a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm  ; 
for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be 
wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a flight 
complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in  due  time. 
We  cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuf- 
tom  which  prevails  among  the  peafants  in  Scotland. 
When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap 
a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effedlual  is  this  re- 
medy, that  in  many  places  it  pafl'es  for  a charm,  and  the 
flocking  is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies : the 
cuftom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief,  or  a piece  of 
flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much 
in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and  indeed  it  is 
of  fome  ufe.  It  Ihould  be  almoft  conflantly  kept  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It  may  like- 
wiie  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other 
way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red 
currants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may 
be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or 
by  adding  to  half  an  Engliih  pint  of  thepeftoraldecodion 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey, and  the  fame  quantity  of 
currant-jellv.  This  may  be  uled  three  or  lour  times  a- 
day  ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifeid 
phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  lharp  and 

cleanfing, 
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eleanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fprrit  of 
fal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a de- 
coilion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currant- 
bu(h  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had*  thefe  are  unne- 
ceflary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent : that 
pradice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  neglected.  If  peo- 
ple were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats 
with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  to  ufs  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe,  it  would  feldoin  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger;  but  when 
thefe  precautions  are  neglefted,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  necef- 
fary. 

MEt)ICINE.—— An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be- 
ing a moll  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which  fonie- 
times  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the 
arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fliould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
may  either  be  done, by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a decodtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fmall  dofes 
of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  eryfipelas. 
Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  repeated  till  they  have  the  defined  effedl. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a bit  of 
fal  primely  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  dif- 
charge  oifaliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers  the  end  of 
a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by 
promoting  the  difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  Thisfeldom 
fails  to  produce  fome  good  eflfedls.  At  the  fame  time 
the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or 
flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the  fkin, 
as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  difeafe, 

as 
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as  a fwallow’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called 
Jew’s  ears,  album  Grtecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not 
look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a fpecific  in 
this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  eleftuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  repeated 
occafionally  *.  -v 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  in  violent 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial ; and  in 
bad  cafes,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  lay  a blifiering-plaller 
quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear. 
After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought  to  be 
kept  running  by  the  application  of  ifl'ue  ointment,  till 
the  inflammation  is  gone  ; otherwife.  upon  their  drying 
up,  the -patient  will  be  in  danger  ot  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fup- 
puraiion  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drawing  the  fteam  of  warm  w.itei  into  the  throat 
through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought 
likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may 
keep  a roafted  fig  confiantly  in  his  moutn. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  getting  down  into  the  ftoinach.  In  this  cafe,  the 
patient  mull  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he  can  be  fupported 
in  feme  other  way.  This  can  onlv  be  done  by  nourifh- 
ing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  &c.  Patients 
have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for  feveral  days, 
till  the  tumour  has  broke  j and  afterwards  they  have 
recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often 
prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing  can  fave 
the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe. 
As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuccefs,  no  perfon,  in 

* Dr.  Home. 
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fuch  defperate  circumdances,  ought  to  hefitate  a mo* 
ment  about  the  operation  ; but  as  it  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give 
any  dire6lions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fvvallowing  is  not  attended  with 
an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an 
obfl:ru6lion  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  re- 
quires that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat  fre- 
quently gargled  with  fomething  that  may  gently  ftimu- 
late  the  glands,  as  a decoftion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and 
honey  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be 
ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This 
fpecies  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down  of  the 
almonds  of  the  ears^  See.  Accordingly,  to  remove  if, 
they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
thrufl;  their  fingers  under  his  jaws.  See.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  bdl  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live  temperate. 
Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this  rule,  muft  have 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to 
difeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  fhould  abftain 
from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aff  ringent  or  ftimulat- 
ing  nature. 

Violent  exerclfe,  by  increafing  the  motion  and  force 
of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately 
after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe 
who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought  therefore,  after 
fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running,  drinking  warm  li- 
quor, or  doing  any  thing  that  may  (train  the  throat, 
or  increafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to 
take  care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addi- 
tional covering  about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjeft  to 
fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only 
wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conftantly  about 
their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  (hoes,  a flannel  waift- 

coat. 
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coat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  but  they 

have  great  eft'etb.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving 
them  off  after  perfons  have  been  acouftomed  to  them  ; 
but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for 
life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may 
attend  the  negled:  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of 
ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftyptic  medicines.  The  beft  me- 
thod is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  tw'ice  a-day 
. with  a decoftion  of  figs,  fharpened  a little  with  the  elixir 
or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QITINSF.Y,  or  PU- 
TRID  ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Biitain,  though  for  fome  time  pad  it  has 
been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  counties.  Children  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the 
- delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft.  it  pre- 
vails chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  mod  frequent  after  a long 
courfe  of  damp  or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious  didem- 

per,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infeflion.  Whole 
families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  in- 
fection from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put  people 
upon  their  guard  againd  going  near  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  the  diforder ; as  by  that  means  they  endanger 
not  only  their  own  lives, but  likewife  thofe  of  theirfriends 
and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid 
or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid 
ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefonie  air,  damaged  pro- 
vifions,  negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS, It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 

fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
couric  of  the  difeale.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread  j his  fpirits  are 
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low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; he  is 
troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or 
purging.  The  two  latter  are  mofi:  common  in  children. 
The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 
The  urine  is  at  firfl  pale  and  crude;  but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowilh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moiO:,  which  diftiriguilhes 
this  front  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Llpon  looking  into 
the  throar,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour. 
Pale  or  afli-coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifli 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruiJtion  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
breafl:,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  fytnptom  ol  this  difeafe.  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

I'here  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium, 'and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
noftrils  red  and  iitflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
difagreeabie  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very  often- 
five. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diflinguifli- 
ed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in ; the  foul  ulcers 
in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; and 
by  the  excefiive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  ; with  other 
fymptoins  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, ex- 
treme weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  flnverings,  with  a weak, 
fluttering  puH^.  It  the  eruption  upon  the  Ikin  fuddenly 
dilappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is 
verv  irreat. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third,  or  fourth 
day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal  pulfe  ; if 
the  floughs  calt  ofl'  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean 
and  florid  at  the  bottom ; and  if  the  breathing  is  foft 
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and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon 
to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mufl  be  kept  quiet,  and 

for  the  moft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when 
taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mull  be  nourifhing  and  refto- 
rative  ; as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths, 
&c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  anti- 
feptic  quality  ; as  red-wine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and 
fuch  like.  4 

MEDICINE.— The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in 
the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl;  be  avoided. 
Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  are 
likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can 
be  ufed  with  fafety ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
glefled. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  the  patient  mufl  drink  an  infufion  of  green 
tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  bemdidus,  in  order 
to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe  are  not  fufflcient,  he 
may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with 
an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; but  when  the 
fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs  large  and  thick,  and 
the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following  gargle  may  be 
ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedtoral  deco£lion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root;  let 
it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor;  to 
which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vinegar,  an  ounce 
of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tintdure  of  myrrh. 
This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little 
of  it  fliould  frequently  be  injeded  with  a fyringe  to  clean 
the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 
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It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an-inverted  funnel,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  m^'rrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can 
be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  powdered,  with  two 
drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint;  to  which 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and 
an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Blifiering-plaflers  are  very  beneficial  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  efpecially' when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are 
low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  trcublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table  fi^oonfulsof  the  faline 
julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinna- 
mon will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink, efpecially 
if  an  equal  quantity  of  red*wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
d'lafcordium^  or  the  japonic  confedlion,  may  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necelTary. 

If  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  noflrils 
frequently ; and  the  drink  muft  be  fliarpened  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  or  tindlure  of  roles. 

In  cafe  of  a llrangury,  the  belly  mull  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyflers  given  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fliould  flill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; as  manna, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejefllon  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fhould 
enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe^  to- 
gether with  a nourifhing  diet,  and  riding  on  horfe-back, 
are  the  molt  likely  means  for  recovering  his  ftrength. 
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The  quinfey,  being  a local  difeafe,  is  generally  caught 
by  expoiing  the  throat  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  I know 
many  people,  who  are  fure  to  be  troubled  with  this  com- 
plaint if  thev  (lanvl  or  (it  near  an  open  window,  or  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  in  a room  lately  waflted. 
There  k not  a readier  or  a more  certain  way  to  catch  a 
quinfey,  than  fitting  near  an  open  window  in  a carriage, 
efpecially  during  the  night,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold 
or  damp. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat,  though  it  fometimes 
comes  to  a fuppurarion,  generally  yields  to  the  method 
of  treatment  recommended  in  this  chapter.  Cafes,  how- 
ever, occur  where  the  power  of  fwallowdng  is  loff,  and 
the  patient  peri(hes  from  the  mere  want  of  fuftenance. 
I lately  faw  a very  ingenious  invention  of  a young  fur- 
geon,  by  which  a man’s  life  was  faved  in  a cafe  of  this 
kind.  He  faflened  a tunnel  to  the  fkin  of  an  eel,  open  at 
both  ends;  and,  by  means  of  a flexible  probe,  puflied  one 
end  down  the  gullet,  till  it  entered  the  ftomach.  After- 
wards, milk,  broth,  or  whatever  was  deemed  proper  for 
nourifhing  the  patient,  was  put  into  the  tunnel,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  ftomach.  Though  1 mention  this  chiefly 
with  a view  of  direding  others  in  the  like  alarming  fitua- 
tions,  vet  it  may  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  an  opinion,  often 
avowed  by  the  late  John  Hunter,  and  well  illuftrated 
in  his-  own  practice,  that  prefence  of  mind,  and  a readi- 
iiefs  or  fertility  of  mechanical  contrivances,  may  fome- 
times prove  more  ferviceable  in  a critical  moment,  than 
all  the  refources  of  fcience. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  quinfey,  as  I before 
obferved,  is  that  attended  with  a putrid  fever,  commonly 
called  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat.  Wherever  the  fymptoms  of  this  appear,  I can- 
not too  urgently  advife  the  patient’s  friends  to  lofe  no 
time  in  procuring  for  him  the  bell  medical  afliftance  they 
can  obtain.  The  delay  of  an  hour  may  be  attended 
with  irreparable  injury. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the  effect 

of  an  obftrudled  perfpiration ; the  common  caufes  of 
which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and 
fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  fhall  we  fpend  time 
in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptoms  of  colds,as  they 
are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  obferve,  that  almofl;  every  cold  is  a kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conflitution,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate 
are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greatefl:  cir- 
cumfpeftion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks. 
Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conftantly  in 
an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching 
cold  would  be  impoflible  ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effeded 
by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  mufl  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not 
affeO:  the  health  ; but,  when  great,  they  mufl  prove 
hurtful. 

When  opprefllon  of  the  breaft,  a fluffing  of  the  nofe, 
unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obflrutfed,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  perlon  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  imme- 
diately to  leffcn  his  diet,  at  lead  the  ufual  quantity  of  his 
folid  food,  and  to  abi'lain  from  all  flrong  liquors.  Inflead 
of  flefli,  fifh,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he 
may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  pa- 
nado,  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey ; an  infufion  of  balm, 
or  linfeed  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or  le- 
mon; a decoftion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 
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Above  all,  his  fupper  Hiould  he  light ; as  fmall  poflet, 
or  water-gruel  fvveetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toafted 
bread  in  it.  If  honey  fliould  difagree  with  the  ftomach, 
the  gruel  may  be  fvveetened  with  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar, 
and  fliarpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who 
have  been  accu domed  to  generous  liquors  may  take 
wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fvveetened  as 
above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed,  and 
to  encourage  a gentle  fvveat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on 
towards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warmdi- 
luting  liquor.  I have  often  known  this  pra£lice  carry  off 
a cold  in  one  day,  which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  ne- 
glected, would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facrificea  little 
timetoeafe  and  warmth,  and  praCtife  a moderate  degree  of 
abllinence  when  the  firfi  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  moft  of  the  bad  effeCts  which 
flow  from  an  obftruCted  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  delay,  all 
attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a 
peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are 
the  common  effecls  of  colds  which  have  either  been  to- 
tally neglecled,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk  ; but 
this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,  by  fuddenly 
reftoring  the  perfpiration  ; but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  flrong 
liquors,  inftead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it. 
By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have  the 
misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lofe  a 
day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm,  and  take 
a little  medicine  j by  which  means  the  diforder  is  often  fo 
aggravated  as  to  cpnfme  them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to 
render  them  ever  after  unable  to  fultain  hard  labour. 
But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it ; they 
affect  to  ddpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl 
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about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a common 
cold.  Hence  it  is  that  colds  deflroy  fuch  numbers  of 
mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength 
from  delay,  till  at  length  they  become  invincible.  We 
often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than 
lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away 
their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  feverelt 
weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,.  for  every  flight  cold,  fliuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
above,  gentle  exercife;  as  walking,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  &c.  An  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can 
remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regi- 
men of  the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  Iqgs  in  warm  water  has  a great 
tendency  to  refiore  the  perfpiration.  But  care  mufl  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will 
do  hurt.  It  fiiould  never  be  much  warmer  than  the 
blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to  bed 
after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  w^arm  water,  lying 
in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak 
liquors,  will  fooner  take  off  a fpafm,  and  refiore  the 
perfpiration,  than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the 
world.  This  is  all  that  is  necefkrry  for  removing  a 
common  cold  ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the 
approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulfe, 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breafi,  it  will 
be  necefl'ary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders 
recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a fiool. 
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It  will  likevvlfe  be  propel*  to  put  a blinerin^^-plafter  op, 
the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  (aluje  mixture 
every  two  hours,  and  in  fliort  to  treat  the  patient  in  all 
refpecls  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often  feen  this 
courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  remove  the 
complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the  patient  had  all 
the  fymptoins  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  breaft. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool 
gradually,  Thefe  and  other  circumflances  relating  to  this 
important  fubjeT  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article 
Objlruded  Pcrfpiraiion^  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refuine 
the  confideration  of  them. 

I believe  I need  not  aflTure  the  reader  of  what  he  will 
perceive  in  almofl;  every  page  of  this  book,  that  I am 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  agreeable  and  innocent  re- 
creations. But  fome  of  our  .amufements  are  attended 
with  fo  much  injury  to  the  health  of  thoulands,  that  it 
would  be  carrying  indulgence  too  far  to  pafs  them  over 
unnoticed. 

Public  gardens,  thofe  places  of  general  refort  in  the 
fumnier  feafon,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting. 
Their  agreeable  coolnefs  at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day,  the 
gaiety  of  the  company,  the  charms  of  the  mufic,  and 
the  variety  of  the  other  decorations,  concur  to  render  fuch 
fcenes  peculiarly  delightful,  and  to  make  age  as  well  as 
youth  forget  the  baneful  eftefls  of  evening  dews,  and  of 
the  night  air.  In  the  mean  time,  perfpiration  is  checked, 
and  dil'eafe  is  inhaled  at  almoll  every  breath.  The  damp- 
nefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  that  preceded  it,  and  is 
farther  increafed  by  exhalations  from  the  water,  which 
always  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  or  boundaries  of  the 
beautiful  landfcape.  Ah  ! fly  from  the  bewitching  fpot 
at  an  early  hour  ; and  think,  that  even  the  verdure  you 
tread  upon,  fo  foft  to  the  foot,  and  the  plants  and  flowers, 
lb  plealant  to  the  fight  and  fmell,  begin,  foon  after  fun- 
fet,  to  emit  a fort  of  volatile  poifon,  and  to  contaminate 
the  air  around  you.  A little  brandy,  or  brandy  and 
water,  while  there,  is  the  belt  prcfervative  j but  nothing 

can 
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can  fave  you,  if  you  flay  long.  Again,  then,  let  me 
urge  you  to  withdraw  foon  ; and,  after  returning  home, 
fome  warm  and  mild  liquid,  at  going  to  bed,  will  tend 
to  reftorc  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  a cold,  or  of  a fever. 

But,  how  am  I to  addrefs  myfelf  in  a ftrain  of  admo- 
nition to  the  frequenters  of  our  theatres,  which  are  often 
the  fources  of  rational  pleafure,  and  where,  even  at  my 
own  advanced  period  of  life,  I can  hardly  refrain  from 
going,  when  the  favourites  of  the  tragic  or  of  the  comic 
mufe  exert  their  fafcinating  powers  ? It  would  be  writ- 
ing contrary  to  the  impulfes  of  my  own  heart,  were  I 
to  ufe  any  dlffuafives  againfl  fuch  exquifite  gratifica- 
tions. Yet  I hope  I may  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  hints  to 
guard  againft  difagreeable  confequences. 

In  the  relaxing  atmofphere  of  a theatre,  heated  by  the 
number  of  lights,  and  by  the  breath  and  effluvia  of  fo 
many  perfons  as  are  crowded  there  together,  cold,  weak 
drink,  however  grateful  to  the  tafte,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Thirfl;  may  be  allayed  by  fucking  an  orange  or 
lemon,  and  other  bad  effects  may  be  obviated  by  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  though  thefe  fpirits,  if  ufed  too  freely, 
would  rather  invite  than  avert  the  apprehended  evil. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  greateft  danger  attends 
the  hidden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold.  Additional 
covering  fliould  always  be  prepared  to  put  on,  at  going 
out  of  a theatre  ; a handkerchief  or  muff  Ihould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  and  mouth  ; and  the  fame  precautions 
\ifed,  after  getting  home,  as  I have  direded  in  the  former 
cafe. 

Still  greater  care  is  neceffary  in  affemblies,  where  all 
the  other  caufes  of  heat  are  increafed  by  the  exercife  of 
dancing.  The  dances  fhould  end  with  minuets,  or  the 
fiowefi:  forms  of  graceful  motion  ; and  time  fflould  always 
be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  before  the  breaking  up  of 
thofe  gay  meetings.  On  the  fubjed  of  refrefhments  or 
drink,  I need  not  add  any  thing  to  what  1 have  already 
fuggeited.  A melancholy  infiance  has  lately  occuried  to 
me  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  want  of  due  caution 
on  fuch  occafions.  About  three  years  ago,  I was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  a lady 
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in  the  early  ft  age  of  a confumption.  I then  gave  her 
fome  very  earneft  advice  to  guard  againft  the  ufual  caufes 
of  fuch  a complaint.  But  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment, 
of  good  health  for  three  years,  blotted  out  of  her  me- 
mory my  warnings  of  danger.  In  the  beginning  of  laft: 
winter,  ftie  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  Weftminfter  af- 
fembly.  She  caught  cold  there  ; and  what  is  very  fig- 
nificantly  called  a galloping  confumption,  carried  her  in 
a few  weeks  to  the  grave. 

As  to  the  votaries  of  filly  faftiion,  who  rufli  to  Italian 
operas,  and  the  like  unnatural  puppet-Ihew  performances, 
they  fcarcely  appear  worthy  of  either  notice  or  advice. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  argument  would  make  much 
impreflion  upon  people  who  abfurdly  facrifice  health  and 
life  to  the  allurements  of  falfe  tafte; — who  affeft  to  ad- 
mire the  moft  extravagant  nonfenfe  ; — who,  in  the  words 
of  the  elegant  Armstrong, 

“ With  loudeft  peals, 

“ Applaud  the  fool  that  higheft  lifts  his  heels  ; 

And  with  inlipid  fhew  of  rapture  die 
“ Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long.” 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effeft  of  a cold,  which,  has 
either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neglefted. 
When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always  reafen  to  fear 
the  confequences,  as  this  ftievvs  a weak  ftate  of  the  lungs, 
and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  pro- 
per ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather 
prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely, 
bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leflen  that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  (harp  peftoral 
medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  ; as  gum-ammoniac, 
fquills,  &c  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  lolutionof  gum- 
ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four  tiihes  a-day,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and  conftitmion  of  the  pa- 
tient. 
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tient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways : two  ounces 
pf  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed 
W'ith  the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to 
which  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an 
ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe  me- 
dicines rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates,  oils, 
and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infufion 
of  wild  poppy-leaves,  and  maifh-mallow  roots,  or  the 
flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently ; or  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the 
patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s  Spanifli  infufion 
is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four 
times  a-day 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling 
the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fliould  keep  fome  foft 
pedoral  lozenges  almoft  conflantly  in  his  mouth ; as  the 
Pontefrad  liquorice-cakes,  barley-fugar,  the  common 
balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifn  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their  ftimu- 
lating  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough  f. 

In  obflinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necelTary,  befides 
expedorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to  ilTues,  fe- 
lons, or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I have  often 
obferved  the  moll  happy  effeds  from  a Burgundy- 

• See  Appendix,  Sp^zfii/h  Inftfwn, 

t In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an 
obltinate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  cmuifion,  made  with  the  pare- 
goric elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  com- 
mon alkaline  fpirit.  I have  fince  been  told  by  feveral  prafti- 
tioners,  that  they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this 
dilnrder,  am,!  every  way  deferving  of  the  charafler  which  I had 
given  it.  Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied 
by  addincf  to  rlu;  ronjmon  oilv  emullion,  an  adequate  proportion- 
of  the  Ththak  linClurc,  or  liquid  laudauum. 
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pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  (boulders.  I have 
ordered  this  fimple  remedy  in  the  mod  obftinate 
coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  the  h^nd,  and  laid  between  the  (houlder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple  medi- 
cine, and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed ; but  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  medica  does  not 
afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft  every 
kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  imme- 
diate effeft ; but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fuc- 
ceed  where  moll  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is  the 
itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the  patient 
may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  application ; befides,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
wa(hed  with  a little  warm  milk  and  w^ater.  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  neceffary  in  difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fucli 
a plafter ; this,  however,  may  be  fafely  done  by  making 
it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  altoge- 
ther in  a warm  feafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pedoral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  bal- 
famic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  ftomach  cough  may  be 
known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  man- 
ner of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when  mixed 
with  a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  pofllble,  The  clear, 
hard,  tranfparent  pitch  aiifwers  the  purpofe  beft. 

this. 
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this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he 
infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  j but  in  the  former 
that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean- 
fing  and  flrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mofl;  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tinfture,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necelfary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tinfture  themfelves,  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera  pier  a * in  an  Englifli  pint  of 
white-wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then  {train- 
ing it  off  for  ufe. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fto- 
mach, the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tinfture  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feg^  and  hands  in 
warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous 
cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without  firft 
curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when 
a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the  body 
open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the  cough.  Ill 
like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure  the 
cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afllided  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 

• See  Appendix,  Hkra  Picra. 
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relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is  fre- 
quently ulhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough,  which 
affefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be  pro- 
moted, by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm 
liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING  COUGH,  qr  CHIN- 
COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mofl;  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  mod  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unneceflfary.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeflion,  obftrufls  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the 
folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe ; confequently  its  cure 
mud  depend  upon  cleanfmg  and  drengthening  the  do- 
mach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
moting perfpiration  and  the  diderent  fecretions. 

The  diet  mud  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digedion ; for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken- 
broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are  proper ; but 
thofe  who  arc  farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  fago- 
gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled  chicken, 
or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  hyffbp,  or 
penny-royal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar-candy, 
fmall  wine-whey  ; or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may 
fometiir.es  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod  effeftual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 

where 
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where  the  infe£lion  prevails.  Moft  of  the  dlfeafes  of 
children  are  infed;nus ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village, 
when  another  at  a very  fmall  diftance  is  quite  free  from 
it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fad. 
No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  lol!  in  removing  the  pa- 
tient at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the 
difeafe,  and,  ifpnffiblc,  into  a more  pure  and  warm  air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be 
bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe. 
But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it  more  fafe 
to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldoin  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the 
operation  ; yet  if  there  are  fymptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  a fecond  or  even  a third  bleeding  may 
be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  w^hen 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This 
cleanfes  the  flomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the  cough  f. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difiharge, 
either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting 
julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  pcwier  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  w'ith  half  an  Englifli  pint  of 
boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  vviih  a lew  drops  of 
milk  and  a little  fugar,  tliey  will  imagine  ir  tea,  and 
drink  it  very  greedily.  A Imal!  tea-cupful  of  tins  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every 
ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to 

* Some  think  the  nir  ought  not  to  be  dunged  il'  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline  ; but  there  fcenis  to  be  no  fufHcient  i\..n'ou  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fnfficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  fddont  anfvvcrs  any  good 
purpofe  ; but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

t the  hooping-cough  is  evidently  a fpafmodic  diforder,  I 
have  often  thought  that  tonics  might  prove  the  mod  proper  me- 
dicines. This,  time  inufl  determine.  , 

J See  Appendix,  Fumilh"  Julep-  ^ - 
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puke,,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any  more, 
as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  futficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but  they 
likewdfe  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fecretions, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  according  to  the 
obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fliould  not  however  be 
ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  freqviently  repeated  are  both  lefs 
dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  beft; 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
tions, as  the  fyrup,  tindure,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are  farther 
advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  increafed, 
and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effed.  Thofe  who 
cannot  be  brought  ro  take  the  bitter  tindure,  may  have 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna, 
coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant- 
jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond 
of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagree- 
able  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedoral,  and  balfamic 
medicines  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the 
chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to 
patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  without  confider- 
ing  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  muft  load  the  fto- 
mach, hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the 
diforder  *. 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recommend- 
ed for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who  choofe 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infeds  may  infufe  two  ounces  of* 
them  bruifed  in  a Englilh  pint  of  fmall  white-wine  for 

• Dr  Duplanil  fays,  he  has  feen  'many  good  effedts  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firft:  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year 
old  is  a quarter  of  a grain  dilTolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the 
dofe  is  half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
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one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  maybe  ftrained  through 
a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occafionally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating 
in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s  lard. 
With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  ; but  the  bed  method  is  to  fpread  it  upon 
a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafter.  It  fliould 
be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  lead,  as  the 
garlick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good 
medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough  f,  and  in  mod  other 
coughs  of  an  obdinate  nature.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feveridi,  led 
-it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  Ihould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water  ; and  a Burgundy-pitch  plader 
kept  condantly  between  the  flioulders.  But  when  the 
difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  neceflary,  indead 
of  it,  to  apply  a blidering-plader,  and  to  keep  the  part 
open  for  fome  time  with  iffue-ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free 
from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are 
the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may  either  be 
taken  in  fubltance,  or  in  a decoftion  or  infufion,  as  is 
mod  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains,  according  to  the,  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the 

• Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but,  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
obl'erve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  wheh,  when  properly 
adminiftered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moft  troublefome 
fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 

t As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  moft  proper  ior  its 
cure. 
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cxtraft  of  the  bark  with  cantharldes ; but  to  manage  this 
requires  a confiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give 
a few  grains  of  caitor  along  with  the  bark.  A child  of 
iix  or  Idven  years  ol  age  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains 
of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a 
dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture,  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water,  and  a little 
fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 
OTHER  VISCERA. 

/3^LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  aflHlance;  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may 

proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body 
is  warm,  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  the  fudden  Ilriking 
in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  flimulating 
fubllances  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  corrpfive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities,  either  by 
cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often  occafions  ati 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of 
fruits,  &c.  may  likewife  have  that  effect. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  reftleffnefs  and 
anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe  ; vomiting,  or 
at  leaft  a naufea  and  ficknefs ; exceflive  thirft  ; coldnefs 
of  the  extremities ; difficulty  of  breathing ; cold  clammy 
fweats ; and  fometimes  convulftons  and  fainting  fits. 
The  ftomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the 
touch.  One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is 
the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  leftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  in- 
termitting pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger 
is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irri- 

tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-flanders,  and 
'induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordials  ; 
but  thefe  never  fail  to  incieafe  the  difeafe,  and  often  oc- 
cafion  fudden  death.  The  inclinaiion  to  vomit  may  like- 
wife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a 
vomit  necefl'ary  ; but  that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  inuft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of  digef- 
fion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fhould 
'neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of 
‘barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toaffed  bread  diffolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  very  weak  chicken-broth  are  the  moft 
proper.  The  drink  fliould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
water  in  which  toafled  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  de- 
codions  of  emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  and 
marfir-mallow  roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times ; nor  mull  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from 
doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  w'ith  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decoftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  beneficial. 
Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mufl  be  applied  to  -the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow  cool. 
They  mull  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be  fullered 
to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  m lukewarm water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices 
may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  'I'he  warm  bath, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaflic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the  part 
affefted,  is  one  of  the  befl:  remedies  I know.  I have 
often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recolleft  one  inftance  wherein 
it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  onlv  internal  medicines  which  we  fliall  venture 

j 

to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel ; and 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or 
manna,  may  be  added.  Clyflers  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body 
open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourilh  the  patient,  w’ho  is 
often  in  this,  difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his 
Itomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they  mufl.  not  be  neglefted, 
as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them, 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  mofl;  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  to  which  mankind  are  liable.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach ; 
to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms,  eating  un- 
ripe fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard 
windy  malt  liquors,  as  dale  bottled  beer  or  ale,  four 
wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  a 
rupture,  by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  intellines,  or  by 
their  oppofite  fides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intellines  is  denominated 
Iliac  pa ffion.  Enteritis^  'is'c.  according  to  the  name  of  the 
parts  aftefted.  The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the 
fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  ; we  Ihall  therefore  omit  thefe  diltinftions, 
left  they  Ihould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  fore- 
going difeafe;  only  the  pain,  if  polTible,  is  more  acute, 
and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewife  more 
violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The 
patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often 
an  obftrudion  of  his  urine. 
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While  the  pain  (hifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at 
Certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs  downwards, 
there  is  ground  for  hope ; but  when  the  clyfters  and  faces 
are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a 
low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale  countenance,  and  a difagree- 
able  or  (linking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that 
the  confequenccs  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black 
foetid  flools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total 
ceflation  of  pain,  are  the  figns  of  a mortification  already 
begun,  and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  (lomach. 
The  patient  mu  ft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be  very 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities ; his  drink  weak  and 
diluting ; as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 

inflammation  of  the  ftoraach,  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance, It  fliould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 

A bliftering-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  mod  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even 
clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before  had  no 
efle£l,  will  operate  when  the  blifter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  fliould  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and  cloths  dipped 
in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm 
w^ater  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyfters  may  be  made  of 
barley-water,  or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with 
fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 
continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomenta- 
tions, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives  j 
but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increafe  their 
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contradion,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate  their  own  in-, 
tention,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  them  with  opiates, 
which  by  allayinpj  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic 
contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  aflift  the  operation  of 
purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts.  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englilh  pint 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cuplul  of  it 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame 
time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the 
vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effect  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen  the 
patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  j 
or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  flay 
on  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mufl  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following 
anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated 
tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain,  Caflile 
foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe 
mufl  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate 
in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breafl.  I have  often  feen  this 
fiicceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  mufl  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  can 
eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  oneimmerfion  has 
not  the  defired  effedl,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as  the 
patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more 
fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  con- 
tinue too  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effedl. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  nuans  of 
procuring  a flool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that  this 
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was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lower 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon 
a wet  pavement,  and  daftiing  his  legs  and  thighs  with 
the  cold  w'ater.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at 
lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome 
danger  ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  Ihould  not  exceed  that  *.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  hafien  his  death, 
But  when  the  obftruftion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  bed  that  can  be  adminidered, 
as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  clyders,  diould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give 
the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a 
ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it,  have  had  feveral  pounds 
of  hard  dry  /k<r£‘s  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They  diould 
likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  four  or  unripe 
fruits,  or  drinking  dale  windy  liquors,  &c.  1 have 

known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds 
frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but 
efpecially  from  wet  feet, 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  Iloinach, 
which  prevents  its  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  fhould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quick > 
lilver  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth, 
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The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  preced. 
ing  difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  Sfc. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  the  Jlatident,  the  bilious^  the  hyjleric^  the  ner- 
vous, &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me-- 
thod  of  treatment,  w'e  fliall  point  out  their  moll  general 
fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  uled  for  their  relief. 

The  fiatulcnt,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifereet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 
geftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrufted  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe 
digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moil  liable  to  this  kind 
of  cholic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedl  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  flretching  of 
the  afl'eQed  part.  The  patient  feds  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom 
. confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till  it  finds 
a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruits,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bell  medicine  on  the 
firfl.  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fiiould  likewife 
fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearih-fione,  or  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied 
to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  colic  oc- 
cafioned 
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csfioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirirs  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immedi- 
ately upon  perceiving  the  firfl  uncafinefs  ; but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already 
begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  generally 
found  the  befl  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to  drink 
plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel, 
fmall  pofTet,  toafl  and  water,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting  or 
purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm 
water,  or  weak  poffet.  When  their  violence  is  over, 
the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other 
gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning  by 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  w'ater,  and  drinking 
fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  W'ill  promote  the  perfpi- 
ration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among 
country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were 
they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet. 
They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome 
warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice  of  dram-drink- 
ing,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine, 
and  indeed  the  befl;  that  can  be  adminiflered.  A glafs 
of  good  peppermint-water  will  have  nearly  the  fame 
cflect  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather 
to  be  preferred. 

The  biiions  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirfl,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits  a hot, 
bitter,  yellow- coloured  bile,  which  being  difcharged, 

feems 
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feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper  ad- 
vances, the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes  fo 
as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motio;* 
of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe  full 
and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clyflers  may  be  adminifl’ered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
muff  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth,  with  a 
little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decoftion  of  ta- 
marinds, is  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin, 
acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflTary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  Ihould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  mull 
be  immerfed  up  to  the  breafl  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 
to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a decoclion  of  toaffed  bread,  or  an  infufion  of  garden- 
mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effed;,  the  faline  draught,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A fmall  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplafm,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Clyflers,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in 
them,  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered. 

The  hyjleric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  flomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the  patient 
vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifli  colour. 
There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with  dejedion  of 
mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  cha- 
raderiftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes 
pff  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  the  vomiting  (hould  prove  violent,  lukewarra 
water,  or  fmall  polTer,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fliould  prove  difagree- 
able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tindlure  of  cafior  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of 
loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  (lead.  The  anti-hylleric 
plafler  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effefl*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadurers  of  white  lead,  &c. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  countries  of  England, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  leaden  velfels 
ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a frequent 
difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end, 
I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiftion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 
bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the 
patient  recover  f . It  generally,  however,  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflammation  of 
the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infill  upon  it.  The  body  is  to 
be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation  muft  be  alfifted 
by  loft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c.  The  caftor 
oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe.  It 

* See  Appendix,  ylnti-hyJUric  Plajlcr. 

b As  the  I'innke  of  tobacco  tlirown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a llnol  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus 
lor  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be 
purchafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  lervice  in  feveral 
other  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 


may 
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may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and  given  by 
the  mouth  *. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing' 
the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little 
oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  rake  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe  an 
infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  w'arers  are  found  to  be 
extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  ffiun  all  four 
fruits,  acid  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who  work 
in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufmefs  fading,  and 
their  food  ftiould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glafs 
of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  every  morning, 
but  ftiould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is 
beft  for  them ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  ftiould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  tj^e  tainted  air  ; 
and  ftiould  never  fuller  themfelves  to  be  coftive.  In  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has  been 
found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a 
piece  of  flannel  round  the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infu- 
fion of  ginger  by  way  of  tea- 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  mention- 
ed, but  too  many  diftindlions  would  tend  only  to  perplex 
the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the  moft 
material,  and  ftiould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their 
treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who  are 
not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifli  very  accurately  in  thefe 
matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients 
in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following 
general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 

* The  dofe  is  from  one  table-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
ceffary  to  open  the  body. 
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wafer;  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  or 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  floinach  and  bowels ; to 
make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors  ; and  to  give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of  the 
kidneys  ; fmall  flones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them  ; 
by  flrong  diuretic  medicines ; as  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
tinfture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion,  as  hard 
riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  what- 
ever drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may 
occafion  this  malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  con- 
tractions, or  Ipafms,  in  the  urinary  veflels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.' There  is  a fharp  pain  about  the 

region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and 
a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affefted  fide.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddilh  colour ; 
but  in  the  worfl  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  continues 
pale,  is  pafled  with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafmefs 
when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
mofl:  eafe  on  the  affeded  fide,  and  has  generally  a naufea 
or  vomiting,  refembling  that  w'hich  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
cplic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  palfing  urine,  with  which  it  is  conftajitly 
attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

flimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muff  be 
thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vege- 
tables, and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  muff  be 
plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea  fweetened 
with  honey,  decoClions  of  marfh-mallow  roots,  with 

barley 
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barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithftanding 
the  vomiting,  muft  conftantly  keep  Tipping  fmall  quan- 
tities of  thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  To  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels  the 
obftru'Iing  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  muft 
be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any 
fymptoins  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  neceflary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may 
be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet ; and  if  the 
pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  hcemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will 
greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  w'ater,  or  bladders  filled  with 
it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  affected, 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled 
with  a decoction  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  to 
which  a little  faflron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clylters  frequently  to  be  adminiftered  ; and 
if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait  and  honey  or 
manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations, 
to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and  to  give 
gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper-water  fweetened  w’ith  the 
fyrup  of  marfh- mallows : a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirirs  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now 
and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He 
ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protrafted  beyond  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a flupor  and 

* The  Ureters  arejkwo  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. They  are  fometimes  obftru-fled  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
filling  do\\*n  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 

heavinefe 
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heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chillnefsj 
fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will  enfue.  . 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  careful; 
to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked  provifions;  and 
to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits, 
together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made  with 
barley  and  common  pot-herbs,  &cc.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by 
fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys. 
To  anfwer  this  character,  however,  it  mufl:  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine  is 
eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  ,muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  elFeds. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftruftions  of  the  kidneys,  mufl:  abflain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar  ; and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeflion.  They 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too 
much  on  their  back,  and  avoid  coftivenefs. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caufcs  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  palling  urine,  w'ith  fome  degree 
of  lever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  flool,  and  a per- 
petual defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  mufl  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  mufl  be  light 
and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding 
is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  conflitii- 
tions  it  will  often  be  neceflary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly  Ihould  be  fomentea  with  warm  water* 
or  a decodion  of  mild  vegetables  j and  emollient  clyfters 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiflered,  &c. 

^rhe 
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The  patient  (hould  abflain  from  every  thing  that  is  of 
shot,  acrid,  and  flimulating  quality;  and  fhould  live  en- 
tirely upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  ; as  a fwelling  of 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins ; hard  /kces  lodged  in  the  rec- 
iitin ; a (tone  in  the  bladder  ; excrefcences  in  the  urinary 
paflages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfleric  affedlions,  hc» 
Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treatment,  which 
does  not  fall  under  oUr  prefent  confideration.  We  (hall 
only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  appli- 
cations are  the  fafefl,  as  flrong  diuretic  medicines,  or 
things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the 
danger.  I ha-ve  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by 
introducing  probes  into  the  urinary  paflTages,  to  remove, 
as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obftrufted  the  difcharge 
of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  by  ufing  flrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  Inflammation  than  mofl;  of 
the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower ; but 
when  ah  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 

mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  ex- 
. ceflive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent  fhocks 
from  flrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  unfound, 

, an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  blood,  any  thing 
that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly 
heated,  flones  obftruding  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drink- 
ing flrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy 
aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal  affeftions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a pain- 

ful tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  at- 
tended with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or 
fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of 
food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or  yellowifb  colour  of 
the  fkin  and  eyes. 
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The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation  happens. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an  inflam- 
mation is  not  fo  much  as  fufpefted  ; but  when  it  happens 
in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more 
acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the 
Ihoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  pleurify* 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguiibed  from  the  hyfteric 
and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with 
which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal.  A 
conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceflive  third, 
are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  difeharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
great.  When  the  fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient, 
if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live 
a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy  ; but  if  he  indulge  in 
animal  food  and  ffrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  converted 
into  a cancer,  which  muff:  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  obferved 

in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All  hot 
things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting 
liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely.  The 
food  muff;  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  even 
though  the  pulfe  fliould  not  feet  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; the  body,  how- 
ever, muff:  be  kept  gently  open.  A decodion  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well-  The  fide  affefled  muff  be  fomented  in 
the  manner  direfled  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild 
laxative  clyfiers  fliould  be  frequently  adminiflered ; and, 
if  the  pain  fliould  notwithftanding  continue  violent,  a 

bliilering- 
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bliflering-plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affefted  ; 
or  rather  a plaller  made  of  gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar 
of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  effeft  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thing 
to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical  in- 
flammations, ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than 
the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with 
blood,  no  means  mull  be  ufed  to  flop  them,  unlefs  they 
be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  ftools 
often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all 
methods  fliould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  difcharge 
itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of 
poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and 
fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by  ftool ; but  thefe  are  efforts 
of  Nature  which  no  means  can  promote.  When  the 
abfcefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large, 
death  muft  enfue;  nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable 
when  the  abfcefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes 
where  the  liver  adheres  to  peritonaeum^  fo  as  to  form 
a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen;  in  which  cafe  opening  the  ab- 
fcefs by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave 
the  patient's  life 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fhould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  mult  be  care- 
ful to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in  flefh;  fifh, 

* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfceires  of  the  liver 
opened,  and  is  now  a hrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 
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ftrong  Hqtlors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  of  faked  proVf“ 
Rons ; but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  Wronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale, 
which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifcera.  They  mufl  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule 
with  refpe6t  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  is  flrong,orof  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  affected,  and  to  caufe  the  patient 
to  drink  a fufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

The  difeafes  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  generally 
relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  externally  applied,  and 
duly  perfiffed  in.  Thefe  are  made  in  a variety  of  ways  ; 
but  ihe  Anodyne  Fomentation,  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, to  which  a handful  of  camomile  flowers  may  be 
occafionally  added,  will  anfwer  as  well  as  any. 

If  the  fomentations  do  not  remove  or  abate  the  pain, 
fecoarfe  mufl  be  had  to  the  warm  bath,  in  which  the 
patient  is  to  continue  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 
The  want  of  a proper  warm  bath  may  be  fupplied  by 
fome  of  the  portable  baths,  filled  with  warm  water.  The 
mofl:  convenient  of  thefe  contrivances,  which  are  to  be 
had  at  the  tin-fliops,  is  commonly  called  the  flipper 
hath,  from  its  refembling  a flipper  in  form.  A calk, 
or  a common  tub,  may  be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  upon 
an  emergency,  though  not  fo  commodious. 

Inflammations  of  the  Itomach  and  bowels  are  ufually 
attended  with  obftinate  coflivenefs,  for  the  removal  of 
which  no  fmall  fklll  and  perfeverance  are  often  necef- 
fary.  Sometimes  a very  mild  medicine  will  operate, 
where  a powerful  on^  has  had  no  elfecf.  I have  known 
a few  fpoonfuls  of  caftor  oil  procure  a ftool,  after  the 
fiiilure  of  llrong  dralUc  purges-  The  means,  therefore, 
Ihould  be  varied,  not  haflily  difeontinued.  Where  one 
thing  does  not  fucceed,  another  may  be  happily  em- 
ployed j and  inftances  are  not  wanting  of  the  efficacy 
even  of  external  applications,  when  the  bed  internal 
remedies  have  proved  unfuccefsfuK 
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OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


HE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomit- 


ing, attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a conftant 
defire  to  go  to  ftooK  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  molt 
common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that 
kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are 
not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES.- It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and 

putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile ; cold ; food  that  eafily  turns 
rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  ; as  butter,  bacon,  fweet- 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  .cold 
fruits  *,  It  is  fometimes  the  effect  of  ftrong  acrid  p*!w?ge? 
or  vomits ; or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  pafiions 
or  affeftions  of  the  mind ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. -It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgiai  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulen- 
cies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe 
fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yel- 
low, or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diftenflon  of  the 
ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewife  a 
great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulfe,  and  often 
a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be- 
come quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold, 
or  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat, 
the  urine  is  obltrucled,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 

the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  tfie  offending  caufe  fhould 
be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting. 

* I have  been  twice  brought  tp  the  gates  of  death  by  this  difeafe, 
aad  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  raacid  bacon. 
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For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  mufl;  drink  freely  of  dilut- 
ing liquors  ; as  vhey,  butter- milk,  warm  water,  thin 
water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fliould 
not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting, 
but  a clyfterof  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote 
the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  fome 
time,  a decodlion  of  toaded  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to 
flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  Ihould  be  toafted  till  it 
is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring 
water.  If  oat-biead  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or 
oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  in  its  dead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  faline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
taken  every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  ftopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges  do  not 
weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and  may  be  allow- 
ed to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when 
•the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe 
mud  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above ; to  which  may  be  added  drong  wines,  wirh  fpi- 
rituous  cinnamon-waters,  and  other  generous  cordials. 
Warm  negus,  or  drong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the 
perfpiration.  His  legs  Ihould  be  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped 
in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  ^ 
of  his  feet.  Flannels  wTung  out  of  warm  fpirituous 
fomentations  fliould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  domacli. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent  a 
relapfe,  it  will  be  necelfary  for  fome  time  to  continue  the 
ufe  of  fmall  doles  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  lead  twice  a-day, 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be 
nourilhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he  Ihould 
ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  domach  and  intedines 
are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufioii  of  the  bark, 

or 
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or  other  bitters,  in  fniall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elxxir 
of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  dme  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances.  Of 
this  I lately  faw  a very  flriking  proof  in  an  old  man  and 
his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead 
than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  extre- 
mities were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenan'ce  was  ghaft- 
!y,  and  the  (frength  almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from 
this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both  recovered  by 
the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fee  this  difeafe, 
and  have  fometimes  felt  it.  Yet  I never  met  with  an 
inftance,  in  my  own  pradice,  where  it  proved  fatal, 
though  we  are  told  this  often  happens.  Whether  fo 
lamentable  an  ifl’ue  be  owing  to  improper  treatment,  or 
to  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  patient’s  bowels,  I can- 
not pretend  to  fay,  without  an  exad  knowledge  of  each 
particular  cafe ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  when 
death  is  the  confequence,the  antidote, which  isopium,has 
been  too  long  delayed.  No  time  fhould  be  loll  in  adrni- 
niftering  it,  upon  the  firfl  ferious  alarm,  and  before  the 
powers  of  Nature  are  exhaufted.  What  I generally  pre- 
scribe is  laudanum,  to  betaken  in  cinnamon  or  fomeother 
cordial  water.  Ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  the  draught 
• repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

I have  found  opiates  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  diarrhoea,  or 
loolenefs.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  bole  com- 
pounded with  opium,  given  in  a glafs  of  cordial  water 
four  or  five  times  a-day,  will  feldom  fail  to  check  a re- 
cent diarrhoea,  and,  if  judicioufly  perfifted  in,  will  often 
cure  the  moft  obftinate.  I would  therefore  advife  in 
fuch  cafes,  a full  reliance  on  its  final  efficacy,  rather  than 
a raffi  impatience  to  try  other  medicines  far  more  un- 
certain, and  perhaps  dangerous.  But  as  a loofenefs  may 
arife  from  a great  variety  of  caufes,  how  to  adapt  the 
inode  of  medical  treatment  to  each  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  fedion. 
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A loofenefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  be  flopped,  unlefs  when  it  continues 
too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As  this, 
however,  fomeciines  happens,  we  fi^all  point  out  the 
mofl:  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  piopey 
method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obfl:ru(S;cd  perfpiratipn,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  tg  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe 
his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  Ikin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to 
reflore  the  perfpiration, 

In  a loofenefs  w'hich  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions, 
which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying  off 
a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A day  or  two  after 
the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  con* 
tinues.  The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable 
food  of  eqfy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel, 
or  barley-water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obflruflion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  fubfii- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftru^ed.  At 
the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore 
thp  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe, 
but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  (lopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  of  fome  offending 
matter,"  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal 
effects.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs,  dpecially  while  teething.  It  is,  however,  fo  far 
from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally 
get  their  teeth  with  lealt  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools 
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(hould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  b^e  given  to  the  child  in  a^  little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  corred  the  acidity,  and  carry  otF  the  griping 
ftools.  The  potio  cretacea,  or  chalk  julep,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  alter  each 
evacuation;  ora  tea-fpoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk, 
may  be  mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  water-gruel,  and  given 
occafionally. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  violent 
pafiions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  muff  be  treated  with 
the  greatefi  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlcfs  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  vale- 
rian or  penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  muff  drink 
large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths, 
to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  there 
be  reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleed- 
ing will  be  neceffary,  Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may 
likewife  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities  occa- 
fions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter 
is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the  extremities  by 
warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c.  The  perfpiration 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  dilu- 
ting liquors;  as  wine-whey  with  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  or  a 
few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loolenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  flirainefs  of  the  (tools,  mijeed  with 
pieces  of  decayed  \yorms,  &c.  medici.nes  niufl  be  given 
to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin 
with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime- 
water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quafitity  of  rhubarb 
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infufed,  will  be  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  wa- 
ter. When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves 
epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  unwhole- 
fome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  correded  by  mixing 
with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper, 
befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  medicines 
as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  as  infufions 
of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  ingredients, 
in  white-wine.  Such  perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  fre- 
quently a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is 
found  neceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  conftft  of 
rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon ; 
rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of 
flelh-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel, 
rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with 
a fheep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than  mutton, 
beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  this  difeafe,  fliould  live  temperately,  avoiding 
crude  fummer-fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and  meats 
of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of 
cold,  moilture,  or  whatever  may  obftruft  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  fliould  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin.  All  violent 
paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

' Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  excefs 
in  eating  and  drinking ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach ; the 
acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation  of  the  morbific 
matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  cryfipelas,  or  other 
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<3ifeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a loofenefs  having  been  too  fudcienly  (lopped  ; from  the 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
piles,  the  menfes^  &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  graved 
worms ; or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach. It  is  an  ufual  fymptoin  o(  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  ; as  contufions,  compreftions,  &c.  It  is  likewife 
a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the  dia- 
phragm, inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unul'ual  motions,  as 
failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions,  or  by  the 
idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  obje(3:s,  efpecially  ol  fuch 
things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  fto- 
mach : in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenilh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte. 
Perfons  who  are  fubjecl  to  nervous  alteftions  are  often, 
fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly, 
vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this 
cale  it  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  menfes^  and  continues  during  the  firft 
three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  in- 
digeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but  as 
the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. 
If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceftion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obflrudion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges ; or,  if  that  can- 
not be  effecled,  their  place  muft  be  lupplied  by  others, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm 
water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpetual  blilters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to  be 
in  Imall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatiyes  ftiould. 
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be  of  the  milderi  kind,  as  figs,  flewed  prunes,  manna,  or 
fcnna.  Pregnant  women  are  mofl:  apt  to  vomit  in  the 
morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is 
owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pollute,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  fiomach.  It  m?iy  generally  be  pre- 
vented, by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome  ligiit 
breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  afflicted 
with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and 
mind.  They  Ihould  neither  allow  their  ftomachs  tq  be 
quite  empty,  nor  fflould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold 
water  is  a very  proper  drink  ip  this  cafe ; if  the  ftomach 
be  weak,  a little  brandy  pray  be  added  to  it.  If  the 
fpirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful 
of  cinnamon-water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces 
or  oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  Ilof 
mach,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wipe  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taker,  in  the  dcfe  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  Plabitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleviated 
by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  fto-s 
mach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  befl:  medi- 
cine of  this  kind  is  the  magiieiia  alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  a diih  of  tea,  or  a little  milk, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necelfary,  to 
keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  pafflons  or 
afiet^ions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  dam 
gerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fedly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed,  and  to 
take  fume  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little  brandy 
and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  oc.. 
cafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affe£lion$ 
of  the  ftomach,  mulk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmo- 
dic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf- 
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ters  have  llkevvife  a good  efie<T.  The  flomach-plafter 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be  ap- 
plied TO  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafler  of  theriacoy 
which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines 
may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-^ 
tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region 
of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  tether,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The 
bellv  iliould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the  pa- 
tient immerfed  up  to  the  bread:  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in  the 
acl  of  effervefcence,  of  finguiar  ufe  in  flopping  a vo- 
miting, from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may 
be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tais- 
tar,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frelli  lemon-juice,  and  ad- 
ding to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint- water,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fiinple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white  fugar. 
This  draught  muT  be  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence 
is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  vomiiing  be  violent.  A violent  vomiting 
has  fometifnes  been  (topped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of 
the  ftomach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leafl  motion  will  often  bring  on  rhe  vomiting 
again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient  muft 
avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  muft  be  fo' re- 
gulated as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  nothing 
fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  We  do  not, 
how'ever,  mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  entirely 
lipon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier 
on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 


CHAT.  .XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  O THER  DISOR- 
DERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

The  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  difeharge 
of  urine.  It  is  Ifcldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people  j but  often  attacks  perfons  in  tpe  decline 
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of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  violent  em- 
ployments, or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 

acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  excefltve  evacuations  ; it  may  alfo  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journeys  upon 
a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running, 
&c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tinflure 
of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It 
is  often  the  effl^t  of  drinking  too  great  quantities,  of 
mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them 
no  fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by 
which  miltake  it  often  happens  that  they  occafion  worfe 
difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word, 
this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething 
that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin 
diflfolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a 
quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paflTages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient 
takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetiflr  tafle,  and  an 
agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual  third, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever  ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the 
appetite  decays,  and  the  flefli  wades  away  till  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the 
bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tedicles,  and  feet 
are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning ; 
but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very 
difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a perfeft 
cure  is  not  to  be  expefted. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  dimulates  the 

urinary  paflages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mud  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  fhould  live  chiefly 
on  folid  food;  His  third  may  be  quenched  with  acids  ; 
as  Ibrrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with  milk,  are  the 
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molt  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubftances,  fiieli-fifh  are 
to  be  preferred  ; as  oyflers,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of 
oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The  white 
decoftion*,  with  ifinglafs  diflblved  in  it,  is  likewife  a very 
proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  Ihoiild 
be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fliould  lie  upon 
a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys  more 
than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of  the  flefli- 
brulh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  perfpiration,  is  of 
fervice.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ought  to  wear  flan- 
nel next  his  Ikin.  A large  ftrengthening-plafter  may  be 
applied  to  the  back ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a great 
part  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped  in  plafter. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not 

too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  effect. 
They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum-feeds,  or 
any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken 
In  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  aflringents  and 
corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  allum  and  the  inTpilfated  juice,  commonly  called 
Terrajaporuca^xm.^  be  taken  four  times  a-day,or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The  allum  mull  firfl:  be  melt- 
ed in  a crucible ; afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  pa- 
tient may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofesf . 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  .made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englilh  quarts 
of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafrn  and  irrrita- 

• See  Appendix,  White  DecoSion, 

See  Appendix,  Tinflure  of  Rofes. 
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tion,  atitt  at  the  fame  lime  lefien  the  force  of  the  cirfcu* 
lation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient^s  drink  three  or  four 
times  ia-day. 

The  heft  corfobotants  which  we  know,  are  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  winci  A drachm  of  bark  may  be  taken  in 
a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day.  The  me- 
dicine will  be  both  more  efIicaCiolis  and  lefs  difagreeable^ 
if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be 
added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  camiot  take  the  bark  in 
fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoffion,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINKNCT of  Urine. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water 
pafles  off  involuntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  ufual  quantify.  I'his  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fphinder  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  a palfy* 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  6cc.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effeft-  of  a fever.  It  may  likew’ife  be 
occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  firong  diuretics,-  or  of  ftimii- 
lating  medicines  injefled  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  beeil 
mentioned  above ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feeu  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling 
and  excoriating  the  parts 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreflion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caules ; as  an  inllam* 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  j fmall  ftones  or  gra* 

• A hottle  rnade  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied, 
anfvve'rs  thi?  purpol'c  belt. 
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Vel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  fences  lying  in 
tfie  reaiim^  pregnancy*  a fpafm,  or  contraclion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itfelf, 
a fwelling  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obftruding  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine  ; 
but  as  this  infirument  can  only  be  managed  witfrfafety 
by  perfons  {killed  in  furgery,  we  fliall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious 
hand,  arid  will  often  fricceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly,  recommend,  in  all  obftruclions  of 
urine,  fomentations  aqd  evacuants.  ^Bleeding,  as  far  as 
the  patient’s  ftreagth  will  permit,  is  necefiTary,  efpecially 
where  there  are  fymptoms  ' of  topical  inflammation* 
Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leffen- 
ing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the 
folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftri^lure  .upon  the  vefTels, 
Vvhich  occafioned  the  obftruftion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mufl:  be  ufed.  Thefp 
may  either  confili  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decocUons 
of  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows,  camomile  flowery 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied 
to  the  part  affefted,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with 
the  decodion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some 
put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply 
them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad  me- 
thod. Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dip- 
ped in  the  decodion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
part  equally  moift. 

In  all  obflrudlions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  Ihong 
purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle  iiifufions 
of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  operx 
the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomenta- 
tion, and  greatly  affifl;  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the 
bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  mufl;  be  light,  and  taken  In  fmall  quantities. 
The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions  and  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfli-mallow  roots, 
lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  iii^re,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently 
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put  into  the  patient’s  drink ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflam- 
mation, he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjedl  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to  live 
very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light,  and  their 
liquor  diluting.  They  fliould  avoid  all  acid  and  auftere 
wines,  Ihould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid 
Rudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dif- 
charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be 
afHifted  with  the  graVel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones  hap- 
pen to  make  a lodgement  in  the  bladder  for  feme  time, 
it  accumulates  frefli  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
lafge  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  high  living ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines ; a fedentary  life  ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too  much 
on  the  back ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impregnated 
with  earthy  or  ftony  particles  ; aliments  of  an  aftringent 
or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflifted  with  the  gout 
or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 

neys occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknels,  vomiting,  and 
fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone  defeends 
into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along  with  eafe, 
all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the  pain  extends 
towards  the  bladder  j the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affefled 
fide  are  benumbed ; the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  urine  is  obftru6led. 

A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water ; from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  ftopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  in  a full  ftream  j by  a violent  pain 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpecially  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; or  from  a 
white,  thick,  copious  (linking  mucous  fediment  the 
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urine ; from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis  ; from 
bloody  urine  ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during 
ihe  difcharge  of  urine ; from  the  patient’s  pafling  his 
urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  erefl  pofture  ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  fharp 
pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine ; and  laftly, 
from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or 

Hone  Ihould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature, 
as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly 
to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes, 
afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettute,  parfley,  fuccory,  purflane, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radilhes,  may  be  fafely 
eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this  cafe, 
reckoned  medicinal.  The  moft  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water ; deco£lions 
or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfli-mallows,  parfley,  li- 
quorice, or  of  otheV  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
gin  and  water  not  too  ftrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper;  but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  Ihould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
flones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage ; but 
thofe  who  have  a ftonc  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able  to 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a here- 
ditary tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life  ought 
never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the 
firfl:  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of 
diet,  and  to  take  lufiicient  exercife,  it  might  often  be 
carried  off,  or  at  leaft  prevented  from  increafing ; but 
if  the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  per- 
fifted  in,  it  muft  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE.-—— — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  flicking 
in  the  ureter^  or  fomc  part  of  the  urinary  paflages,  the 
patient  mull  be  bled;  warm  fomentations  fhould  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  emollient  clyllers 
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adminiflered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank, 
&c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  Heen  fully  pointed 
out  under  the  articles  mftmnmation  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder^  to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  ad vifes  patients  who  are  fuhjeft  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyfter  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  doctor  very  juft ly  obferves, 
that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any 
fenfible  efFed  in  diflblving  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it 
may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Do^or 
recommends  Spanifli  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle-ftiell 
lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner : The 
patient  muft  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is  leaft 
difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant 
foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englilh  pints  of  oyfter  or 
cockle-ftiell  lime-water  : the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  dofes ; the  largeft  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  the  fecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven  in 
the  evening  ; drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  ftiould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  ; at 
firft  anEnglifti  pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  of 
the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  however, 
he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  pught  to  perfevere  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any 
abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; nay, 
if  the  ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only 
to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall  quantities, 
but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the 
firft.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  firft 
water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its 

• See  Appendix,  Lime-iuater. 
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diflblv'ing  power  ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  tifne 
on  frefh  calcined  (hells.  ' ^ ^ 

The  cauftic  alkali;  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly* 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ((one.  'It  is  of  a very  acrid 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fonte  gelati- 
nous or  mucilaginous  liquor  ; as  veal-broth,  new  milkj^ 
linfeed-tea,  a folurion  of  gum-arabic,  or  a decoftion  of 
marfh-mallow-roots.  The  patient  mufl;  begin  with  fmall 
dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirtv  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe' 
by  degrees,  as  fir  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it*.  ' 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mofl 
powerful  medicines  which  ha've  hitherto  been  difcovered^' 
for  the  (lone,  yet  there  are  fome  things'of  a^more  (imple- 
nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found*  to  be  beneficial,' 
and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An  infiifion  of  the  feeds 
of  daucus  fylveftris^  or  wild  carrot,  fwee  ened  wit  h honey, 
has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where* 
the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature. 
A decoflion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  -morning’ -and. 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten 
drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found' 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be 
of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  firall  mention  is 
the  uva  iirji  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
for  the  gravel  and  (lone.  It  Teems,  however,  to  be  in  all 
refpefts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water  ; but  it  is  lefs 
difagreeable,  and  has  fr  quenrly,  to  my  knowledge, 
relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in 
powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two 
or  three  tunes  a day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  leven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great 
fafety  and  good  effect. 

* The  cauftic  alkali  m*ay  be  prepared  by  mixing  fwo  parts  of 
quick  lime  with  one  of  pot-afties,  and  iulfering  them  to  ftand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
it  be  ufed-  I:  the  folurion  docs  not  happen  rcadUy,  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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Of  all  diforders  in  the  urinary  paflages  the  mofl  ror- 
menting  is  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  The  means  of 
diffolving  it,  and  bringing  it  away,  though  the  frequent 
boaft  of  quacks,  have  hitherto  baffled  medical  inquiry. 
The  Britiffl  parliament,  indeed,  once  paid  five  thoufand 
pounds  for  a pretended  folvent  for  the  ftone,  which  has 
long  been  forgotten.  The  fa6:,  however,  ftands  upon 
record  as  a fignal  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity 
ipay  be  carried  on  the  one  hand,  and  fuccefsful  impof- 
ture  on  the  other. 

The  confiftence  of  fuch  ftones  varies  fo  much,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  no  medicine  will  ever  be  found 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  diflblve  the  hardeft  of  them,  with- 
out deftroying  the  bladder.  Yet  experiments  on  this 
fubjedt  ought  not  to  be  difcontinued,  as  the  objedt  is 
great,  and  fome  hard  fubftances  are  known  to  be  fo- 
luble  in  feemingly  mild  ones. 

I have  known  feveral  inftances  where  ftones,  after 
getting  into  the  urethra,  were  brought  away  by  means 
of  a bent  probe ; but  how  to  get  them  there,  is  the 
difficulty.  It  can  only  happen  while  they  are  fmall, 
though  1 have  feen  flattifh  ftones  brought  away  in  this 
manner,  which  meafured  two  inches  round.  I have 
fometimes  thought  that  riding  on  a hard-trotting  horfe, 
or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road,  might  tend  to  bring 
down  a fmall  ftone. 

Moft  people  troubled  with  the  ftone  are  guilty  of  one 
great  error.  They  put  off  the  operation  too  long. 
When  it  is  certainly  known  that  there  is  a ftone  in  the 
bladder,  and  that  it  is  too  large  to  get  along  the 
urethra,  no  time  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  it  cut  out, 
before  the  patient’s  habit  becomes  too  irritable,  or  the 
ftone  is  fo  far  increafed  in  fize,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tradled  without  a laceration  of  the  parts. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 
BLOOD. 

CPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of  blood 
often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe, 
however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  that 
they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fuch  difcharges  are 
critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought 
not  to  be  (topped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper  at  any 
time  to  (top  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Mo(t  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft 
difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  im- 
mediately to  the  ufe  of  (typtic  and  altringent  medicines, 
by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difcharge 
been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  mud  not  be  flopped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf;  and 
fatal difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  of  obftrud- 
ing  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  neceffary  to 
check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges ; but  even  this 
requires  the  greatefl  caution.  Inflances  might  be  given 
where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood 
from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  health, 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very 
common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are 
more  liable  to  haemoptoe,  or  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life,  hremorrhoidal 
fluxes  are  mod  common  ; and  in  the  decline  of  life,  dif- 
charges of  blood  from  the  urinary  paflages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  conflrufliion  of  the 
body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  veffels,  a 
plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from  a 
determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  particular  part, 
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as  the  head,  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the 
blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of 
fever  : this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned 
by  an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  a ftriSure  upon  the 
fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diflTolved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
fion  hgemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dyfen- 
tery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by  too 
liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diflblve  the 
blood,  as  cantharides,  the  yolatile  alkaline  falts,  &c. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  haemorrhages  ; as  alfo  flrong  purges  and  vomits, 
or  any  thing  rhat  greatly  Simulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  pafiions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  likew'ife 
have  this  tffeft.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  the 
pofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occafion  an 
hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffels,  may  have  the 
fame  efftft,  elpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an 
unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

-1  The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muff  be  adapted  to  its 
•caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It  will,  like- 
• w'lfe,  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly 
upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  flrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  flimulating  quality.  The 
body  fliould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  ealy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly 
upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nounlh- 
ing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  wine 
diluted  with  water,  and  fbarpened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  belt  medicine 
in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  betaken 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food,  or  of 
ftrong  ftimulaiing  medicines,  the  cure  is.  to  be  effefted 
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by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  like- 
wife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Lo- 
catelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obffrufted  perfpiration,  or  a ftridure  upon 
any  part  of  the  fvftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage,  it 
may  be  removed  by  drinking'warm  diluting  liquors,  lying 
a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  fome 
degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in  the  face, 
puWation  ol  the  temporal  arteries,' heavinefs  in  the  head, 
dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge  is 
very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a 
phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there 
is  a great  determination  ot  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is 
of  the  utmolt  fervice'.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  in  in^- 
flammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  o'ten  in  the 
gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is 
necefifary,  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let 
with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point*” 
is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped  or  not. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  Hop  the  bleeding,  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  a dileafe,  or  the  cure  of  a 
difeale.  This  conduct  proceeds  from  fear ; but  it  has 
often  bad,  and  iometirnes  fatal  confequences. 

When  a dil'chaige  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in 
an  inflamm  itory  dileafe,  there  is  always  realon  to  believe 
that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and  therefore  it  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 
weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfonS  in  perfect  health,  who  are 
full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned  above, 
have  preceded  it.  Jn  this  cafe  it  cannot  be  flopped  with- 
out rifking  the  patient’s  life. 
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In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  But 
when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulfe 
becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the 
lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  fick  or 
faint,  it  mull  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His 
hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  ufual.  Liga- 
tures may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where 
they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe  mull  be  gradually 
flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  flop,  and  removed 
entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  of  lint 
dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 
nollrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped 
in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may  like- 
wife be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a pow- 
der  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum, 
and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noltril  from  whence 
the  blood  iduts. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  diffolved  in  four  or  five 
ounces  of  barley-water.  I’his  may  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few 
hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oltener 
if  the  flomach  will  bear  it.  It  a flronger  medicine  be 
iieceffary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofes,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot  be 
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had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  common 
fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in ' cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls  aileep, 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  alter  lofmg  a great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  In  danger  of  fufFocation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paflages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bringing 
them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faftening  pieces  of  fponge, 
or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities ; after*. 
wards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  out- 
fide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tighmefs. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poflible.  He  fliould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood 
till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  fliould  nbt  lie 
with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affefled  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear 
nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body  as 
much  in  an  erefl  poflure  as  poflible,  and  never  to  view 
any  objeft  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a 
vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is 
the  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fliould  be  rich  and  nourifli- 
ing  ; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with  wine 
and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken,  and  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

• From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  ftop  a bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  or  from  any  other  part. 
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' OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels 
is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veflels  only  fwell, 
and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the 
4ifeafe  is  culled  the 

P^rfon.s  of  a loofe  fpongy. fibre,  of  a bulky  fize,  who 
live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inactive  life,  are  moft 
fubjeft  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per- 
fons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melan- 
choly difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  negled  of  bleeding, 
or  other  cufiomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  cof- 
tivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult 
ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will  like- 
wife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought 
on  by  fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjed:  to  it, 
and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before. 
Pregnant  women  are  often  affli£bed  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  amis  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  difeafes. 
It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,rheumatifm,althma, 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  often  proves  critU 
cal  in  colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muff  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be  exceffive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even 
falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  eltecmed  dan- 
gerous, which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  walte  the  patieni*s  llrength,  hurt  the  digeltion, 
nutrition j and  other  fundions  necefl'ary  to  life. 
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When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifliing,  confifting  chiefly  of 
bread, milk, cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The  DRINK 
may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-whey,  decoftions  or 
infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the 
tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marfti-mallow- roofs,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldoin 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects ; but 
when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I 
have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  alTifted  by  the  tinc- 
ture of  rofes ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken 
about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,  both 
as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  fharpened  with  a few 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  re- 
turn regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three  weeks. 
In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a falu- 
tary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flopped.  Some 
have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  ftopping  a periodical 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind piles^  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  di- 
luting. It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  body  be  kept 
gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes  of  . the 
flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Or  an 
ounce  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces 
of  the  lenitive  eleftuary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftridion  of  the  anus,  that 
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they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known 
a vomit  have  a very  good  effedl. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled,  but 
difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the  fteams 
of  warm  water.  He  may  'likewife  apply  a linen  cloth 
dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices 
made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter. 
If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear 
large,  leeches  muft  be  applied  as  near  them  as  poifible, 
or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much 
the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may 
be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy, 
and  is  attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  I do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  any  effefts  from  thefe  worth  mentioning. 
Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moift,  which 
may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient 
cacaplafm.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great, 
a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

Perhaps  no  other  caufe  of  the  piles  is  fo  frequent  a* 
the  ufe  of  aloetic  purgatives.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that 
aloes  forms  a confiderable  fhare  of  almoft  all  advertifed 
purging  pills.  A coftive  habit  is  more  effe<ftually,  and 
much  more  fafely  removed  by  a fpoonful  of  caftor  oil 
taken  occafionally  in  an  evening. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful,  the  heft  external 
application  is  a weak  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  with  a 
little  laudanum.  An  ointment  made  of  one  third  finely 
powdered  galls,  and  two  thirds  hog’s  lard,  is  very  ufe- 
ful.  When  the  piles  are  feated  high,  relief  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  from  injeftions  of  lime-water,  or 
of  an  infufion  of  galls. 

The  pain  of  the  piles  is  very  often  removed  by  an 
emetic,  or  by  taking  twice  a-day  thirty  drops  of  balfam 
of  copaiva  on  a little  moift  fugar.  When  a pile  has  a 
narrow  neck,  it  is  beft  extirpated  by  the  knife.  If  the 
pile  be  large,  or  has  a broad  bafis,  a double  ligature  may 
be  pafled  through  it,  and  tied  on  each  fide. 
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When  piles  are  neglefted,  they  are  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a Jijiula.  This  complaint  is  difcovered  by  a ftain 
of  matter  on  the  linen,  which,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  a fmall  orifice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus.  Various  local  remedies  are  recom- 
mended for  this  complaint.  The  utility  of  all  of  them 
depends  on  their  power  of  flimulating  the  fides  of  the 
ulcer  into  more  aftire  inflammation,  fo  as  to  make  them 
cohere  together.  On  this  principle,  I think  I have  feen 
advantage  from  taking  a wine-glafs  of  fea-water  every 
night  for  a month  or  fix  weeks.  Irritating  injections 
have  been  ufed  with  fimilar  intentions,  and  have  fome- 
times,  when  duly  perfifled  in,  fucceeded. 

The  only  certain  radical  cure  for  a fifiula  is  a furgical 
operation,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  ulcer  to 
the  (fate  of  a fimple  wound,  and  as  fuch  to  heal  it.  This 
(hould  never  be  too  long  neglected.  The  difeafe  gra- 
dually diffufes  itfelf  in  various  diredtions  through  the  cel- 
lular fubltance  furrounding  the  redtum  ; and  new  open- 
ings are  formed,  which  render  the  complaint  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  removed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  the  operation. 
One  is  by  paffing  a filk  thread,  or  piece  of  flexible  gold 
wire,  in  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  fiftula,  and  brinor- 
ing  it  out  at  the  anus,  and  then  twilting  the  ends  toge- 
ther, which  is  daily  repeated  till  it  cuts  its  way  out.  By 
fome  timid  people  this  mode  of  cure  is  preferred  to  the 
knife  : and,  though  kept  a fecret  by  fome  pretenders  to 
medical  knowledge,  is  as  old  as  the  hiftory  of  furgery. 
Theincifion,  however,  is  the  more  certain  and  efFedfual 
mode  of  eradicating  the  difeafe  j and  if  fuffering  is  to  be 
eftimated  by  duration,  the  lefs  painful  alfo. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hamopioCy  or  j'pkting 
of  blood.  Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafts,  are  mofl:  liable  to  thh 
difeafe.  It  is  mofl  common  in  the  fpring,  and  generally 
attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervation,  that  ihofe  who 
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have  been  fubject  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young, 
are  afterwards  moft  liable  to  an  hxmoptoe. 

C-'^USES. An  hasmoptoe  may  proceed  from 

cxcefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breafl:.  It  is  often  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreflling,  fmg- 
ing,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs 
ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they 
value  life.  They  fliould  likewife  guard  againfl;  violent 
pafllonSj  exceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occa- 
lions  a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  without,  or 
they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurt- 
ing that  tender  organ.  The  obftrudion  of  any  cuftomary 
evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; as  negleft 
of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage 
of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fchirrous  con- 
cretions, or  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  a long  and  vio- 
lent cough  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  the  forerunner 
of  a confumption.  A violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  ap- 
plied to  the  external  parts  of  the  body^  will  occafion  an 
hEEinoptoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing 
air  which  is  too  much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.  This  is  often  the^'e  with  thofe  w ho  work 
in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is 
likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch,  as  afcend  to  the  top  of 
very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  TenerifF,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  a 
priniarv  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom,  and  in 
ibme  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  cafe 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other  fevers. 
In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  fytnp- 
tom,  and  ffiews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated, 
y SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread:,  a 
dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  uffiered  in  with  Ihivering,  cold- 
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nefs  of  the  extremities,  coftivenefs,  great  lafutude,  flata- 
lence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  3cc.  As  thefe  (hew  a 
general  firifture  upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of  the 
blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  fore- 
runners of  a very  copious  difeharge.  The  above  fymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  gums 
or  fauces,  by  which  means  they  may  always  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  an  hjemoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that 
is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour;  and  at  other 
times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dafk  or  blackifh  colour  ; no- 
thing, however,  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumflance, 
but  that,  the  bloOd  has  lain  a longer  or  Ihorter  time  in 
the  breafl  before  it  was  difchar.ged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon,  of  a 
found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous  ; but  when  it 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak  lax 
fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds 
from  a fchirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is'greater  when  the  difeharge  proceeds  from  the 
rupture  of  a large  veil'd,  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the 
extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft, 
it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  ihe  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally 
fatal. 

REGIMEN.^ The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 

and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  ihe  blood,  or  quickens 
the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ought 
likewife  to  befoothed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the 
pallions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  and 
llender ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley- 
gruels,  panado,  See,  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  icaicciy 
be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fulTicient  to  fupporj; 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  flrong  liquors  muf^J 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  w'hey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Every 
thing,  however,  fhould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time.  Ele  fhould  obferve  the  flricteli  filence, 
or  at  lead  fpeal-c  with' a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE,  This,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary difeharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flop- 
ped by  a^ffihgent  medicines.  More  mifehief  is  often 
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done  by  tbefe,  than  if  it  were  fufterecl  to  ^o  on.  It  mav 
however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which  cafe  proper  means  muft 
be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  bo(^  fltould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ; as  roalled  apples,  dewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefeflaould  not  have  thedef^red  effed,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  lenitive  electuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  vio- 
lent, ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  di- 
rected for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ; a fcruple  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  likewife  be 
Iharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup 
of  the  tindture  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  like- 
wife a very  good  effeCt  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  too  are 
fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  mull  be  adminiftered 
with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  provided  they  be  found  bene- 
ficial. 

\The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  perfifled  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into 
an  eleftuary  with  balfalnic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies. 

If  flronger  aflringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 
water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

I'hofe  who  are  fubjeci  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light 
and  cool,  confifling  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 
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This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of 
the  flomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea ; and  is  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which  cafe  it 
is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obfiruftion 
of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes  Lorn  the  (lop- 
ping of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the 
flomach,  as  ilrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  polfons,  fliarp 
or  hard  fubflances  taken  into  the  ilomach.  See.  It  is 
often  the  effedt  of  obflruclions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifeera  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any 
of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In  hylleric 
women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from 
the  extravalated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be- 
coming putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bed  way  of  preventing 
this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  ex- 
hibiting emollient  clyfters.  Purges  inufl;  not  be  given 
till  the  difeharge  is  flopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the 
flomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and 
drink  mufl  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fometimes 
proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  better  when  fharp- 
ened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol.  When  there  are 
figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceflary ; but 
the  patient’s  w'eaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  ufe ; but  they  mufl:  be  given  in  very  fmali 
doles,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
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blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  ths 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken, .or  eroded,  Ii  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  different  circumflances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys; 
but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour, 
and  emitted  w’ith  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine 
is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter,  it  is 
attended  with  a (harp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  wafer.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by 
a (tone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moft;  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ffoppage  of 
urine. 

Bloody  urine  may,  likewife,  be  occafioned  by  fall?, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  from  violent  purges,  or  fiiarp  diuretic  medicines, 
efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger  : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent 
matter,  as  this  fiiews  an  ulcer  fomewherc  in  rlie  urinary 
paffages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  proceeds  from  ex- 
cels of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rath.er  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge, 
however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muff  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ffone  in  the  bladder,,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a defeription  oi  which  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 
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f If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation. bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  d he  body  muH 
“likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cooling 
purgative  medicines : as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  man- 
na, or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  eleftuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflblved  ftateof 
the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  offome  malignant 
difeafe;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In 
-this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  wine  and  acids,  as  has  already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys nr  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  raufl;  be  cool,  and  his 
drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as  decodions 
of  marlh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum- 
arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh-mallow  roots,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifli 
quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the 
flrained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a- day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aflringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  (lopped  too  foon, 
the  grumoLis  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  veffels,  may 
produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If,  however, 
■the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  Teems  to  fuflbr  from  the 
lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aflringents  may  be  necelTary.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindure  of  Peruvian 
bark,  three  times  a-day  ; or  he  may  take  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
drinking  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofes  after  it; 
or  if  ftronger  (lyptics  be  necdfary,  a dram  of  Armenian 
bole  in  a cup  of  whey  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-dav. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX, 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is 
mofl  common  in  marfliy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and 
dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons  are 
mofl  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night-air, 
or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
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wholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on 
fliipboard,  in  jails,  hol'pitals,  and  fuch  like  places 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned  by 

any  thing  that  obftructs  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unvvhole- 
fome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frequently  com- 
municated by  infedion.  This  ought  to  make  people 
extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  ex- 
crements has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infedtion. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a liux  of  the  belly, 

attended  by  violent  pain  ol  the  bowels,  a conftant  incli- 
nation to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood  in 
the  flools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chilnefs, 
lofs  of  flrength,  a quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  The  flools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy, 
afterwards  they  are  flreaked  with  blood,  and  at  lad  have 
frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with 
fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms  are 
fometimes  paffed  both  upwanls  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes 
to  dool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels 
were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the  intedine  is 
actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  trouble- 
fome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewife 
a troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  didinguidred  from  a diarrhcea, 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  flools.  It  may  be 
didinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  at- 
tendedwith  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or 
fuch  as  have  been  waded  by  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or 
other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo- 
miting and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fhcw  an  in- 
flammation of  the  domach.  When  the  dools  are  green, 
black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable  cadaverous 
fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  Ihews  the  diieafeto 
be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  untavourable  fymptom 
when  clyders  are  immediately  returned  j but  dill  more  fo 
6 when 
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when  the  paffage  is  fo  obftinately  fhut,  that  they  caimot 
be  injected.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
with  difficulty  of  fwaJlowing,  and  convuLfions,  are  figns 
of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in. 

this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  rlie  fafety  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,and  the  iufedion  fpread,  by  the  negledl  of 
cleanlinefs;  but  in  no  one  more  thaja  in  thiL  Everything 
about  the  patient  ffiould  be  frequently  changed.  The 
excrement  ffiould  never  be  fuffiered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  Aconflant  Ilream  of  freffi  air  ffiould  be  admitted 
into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled 
with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  flrong  acids. 

The  patient  rnuft  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  have 
a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  when  that 
is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe  whom  the 
patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  word  effefts. 

A flannel  waidcoat  worn  next  the  fldn  has  often  a very 
good  efledf  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration  w’ithout  over-heating  the  body.  Great  caution, 
however,  is  necefl'ary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have  often 
known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing 
off  a flannel  waidcoat  before  the  feafon  was  fufficiently 
warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of  drefs  is 
W'orn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greated  attention  mud  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  diet.  Fledi,  fith,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  dainach,  muffc 
be  abdained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water-pap, 
and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the  gelati- 
nous parts  of  ammals,  iniy  conditute  the  principal  part  of 
the  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  ti  e 
purpofe  ot  food,  but  likewife  a medicine.  I have  o!ten 
known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
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cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved  in- 
cffeftual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 
which  mav  he  tiled  bv  fucli  as  cannot  take  the  broth 

j j 

mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of 
fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  fevtn  hoars,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  llarch.  Two  or  three  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  he  grated  down,  and  b<dled  in  fuch  a 
cjuantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs 
of  pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and 
taken  for  his  ordinary  food  j. 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  moll:  kinds  oi  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples, 
grapes,  go:  feberries,  currant-berries,  ftrawberries,  he, 
Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without 
milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in 
this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  to 'be  the 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
anti  feet,  with  the  llcin  upon  them  and  to  burn  the  wooi  off  with 
a hot  iron ; afterwards  to  boiJ  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  rake  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafled  bread  three  or  four  times  a day.  A clyfter  of  it  may 
likevrifc  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  life  the  broth  madp 
in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinned  ; but  \ve  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  nicdieine.  !t  is  not  our  bufl- 
nefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine,  other- 
wife  this  might  be  Ihewn  to  pollefs  virtues  every  way  fluted  to  the 
cure  of  a dyfeutery  which  does  nor  proceed  from  a putrid  flate  of 
the  humeairs.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  rea- 
foning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they 
iiad  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vam.  It  v ill,  however,  be 
proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dole  or  two  oi  rhu- 
barb, before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and  to 
make  it  the  principal  food. 

f The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufpd  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  lesflures  with  great  encomiums.  He  diredled  it 
to  lie  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  finell  flour,  as  light  as 
poflible  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour  till  a cake  or  crufl  was  formed 
around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while 
boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a bard  dry  mafs, 
as  directed  above.  This,  w'hen  mii.cd  with  milk  and  water,  will 
not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
>n  clyfters. 
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common  caufe  of  dyl'enfeties.  This,  however,  is  an 
egregious  miftake  Both  reafon  and  experience  fhew, 
that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  befl:  medicines,  both  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is 
in  ever’'  refpecV  calculated  to  counteraft  that  tendencyto 
putrefaiffion,  from  whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  In  fuch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleales, 
provided  it  be  ripe*. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforderis  whey.  The 
dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water 
fliarpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
coftion  of  barley  and  tamarinds  ; two  ounces  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  En- 
glifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  pro- 
per drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its 
antileptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it 

is  always  neceftary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  palfages.  For  this 
purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  and 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile  tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  feldom  neceftary  here.  Afcruple,  or  at  naoft;  half  a 

^ I lately  fkw  a young  man  who  had  been  fcized  with  a dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  iiad  been  tried  tliere  forliis 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
inents  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  Ikin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  wnth  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  limdry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  luccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle 
exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  pi-ocurc  at  that 
feaibn.  Thele  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  tlrrice  a-day. 
The  conlecpieiice  was,  that  in  a Ihorttime  his  llools  were  reduced 
fi’om  upwards  c>f  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes 
not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was 
m a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  tliat  part  of  the  country  where 
I was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 

drachm., 
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drachm,of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an  aduir, 
and  Ibmeritnes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day 
after  the  vomit,  half  a drachni,ortwo  fcruplesofrhubarb, 
muff  be  taken  5 or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather 
better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  of  Epfom  falts. 
This  dole  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or  three 
times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder 
may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the  fynip  of  poppies, 
and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed  above, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  efFedl  a cure.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, happen  otherwife,  the  following  allringent  medi- 
cines may  be  ufed  : 

A clyfier  of  (larch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved 
in  an  Knglifii  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and 
a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effeft,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  ’Japonic  confedlon,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of 
the  cleccdlion  of  logwood 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  very 
liable  to  relapfe  ; to  prevent  which,  great  circumfpe£lion 
with  refpeft  to  diet  is  necefl'ary.  The  patient  mud  ab- 
fiain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  mud  drink  no  kind  of  malt 
liauor.  He  fhould  likewil'e  abdain  from  animal  food, 
as  filh  and  flefh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 

Gentle  exercKe  and  whoIcTome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as 
loon  as  his  finengtl,  will  permit,  and  flrould  take  exer- 
cil'e  daily  on  Imrfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may  like- 
wife  ulV  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may 
drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  w'ith  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

* See  Apper.dix,  DLXcQionoJ Lp^wood^ 
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- When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrict  attention  to  cleaidinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vege> 
tables.  The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all 
communication  with  the  lick.  Bad  fmells  are  likewife 
to  be  Ihunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife  from  putrid 
animal  fubftances  The  necelfaries  where  the  fick  go 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed, 
and  drink  plemitully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote 
a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the 
beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  coun- 
tries where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as 
are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge 
every  fpring  or  au'^umn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundrv  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LlENTERYand  CGELIAC  PASSION,  which,  though 
Ids  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit  confidera- 
tion.  Thele  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
Rate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteffines,  which  is  fometimes 
fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes  through  them  with  hardly 
any  fenfible  alteration  ; and  the  patient  dies  merely 
from  the  want  of  nourifliment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  pafllon  fucceeds  to  a dy- 
fentery, the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  in 
old  age,  efpecially  when  theconflitution  has  been  broken 
by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  ftools  be  very  fre- 
quent and  quite  crude,  the  thirfl  great,  with  little  urine, 
the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of 
different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obflinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  mult  be  attempted,  by  firft  cleanfmg  the  flo- 
mach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges  ; after- 
wards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heal  and  flrengthen 
the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  aflringent  medicines,  will 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

The  lame  oblervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a TE- 
NESMUS, or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool.  This 
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difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  Its 
fymproms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  needlefs 
to  infifl  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 
OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 


^^CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  caufes* 
and  may  affed  any  part  of  the  body  ; but  we  flrall 
point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mod  frequently,  and 
are  attended  with  the  greateff  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affeds  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; when  the 
whole  head  is  affeded,  cephalea  \ and  when  one  fide 
only,  hcmicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
mav  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the 
clavis  hv/iericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftindions.  Sometimes  the  pain 
is  internal,  fometimes  external ; fometimes  it  is  an  origi- 
nal difeafe,  and  at  ether  times  only  fymptomatic.  When 
the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain 
is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of 
the  part  affecled.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  afenfe 
of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fome- 
times attended  with  a degree  ol  flupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftruds  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head- 
ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood, 
the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppi  eflion  of  cuf- 
tomaiy  evacuations  ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating 
of  the  feet,  Sfc.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any 
caufc  that  determines  a great  Ilux  ol  blood  towards  the 
head  ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  trom  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion 
a head-ach  j as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objeft, 
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wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or  the 
like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prelT- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarccly 
hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  mat- 
ter of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affeds  the  ikull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  ot  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head  ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
iinall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from  cru- 
dities or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I have  often  feen  inlb.nces 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did  not 
take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  condant,  and  ai- 
med intolerable  head-ach,  which  occahons  great  debility 
both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  dedroys  the  appe- 
tite, caufes  a ‘vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  a noife  in  the  ears, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting,  cof- 
tivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptoin  in  hyderic  and  hypochondriac 
complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceflive  head- 
achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent, 
it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a 
vertigo,  the  paH'y,  or  the  epilepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confid  of  fuch  emollient 
fubdances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open;  as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpin- 
nage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be 
diluting;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  decodions  of  the  fudorific  woods,  &c. 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
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bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; tlie  head  fhould  be  fhaved^ 
and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought^ 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  keep  in  an  ered  pofture,  and  not 
to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice ; afterwards  a bliltering 
plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  mod  affected.  In 
fome  cafes  ft  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head. 
In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues,  or  perpetual  blifters, 
■will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  viti- 
ated feru7ii,  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within 
or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 
which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,- 
then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  neceffary,  as  pills 
made  of  aloes,  refm  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  alfo 
be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to 
keep  the  back-part  of  the  neck  open  for  a confiderable 
time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fliould  frequently  fmell 
to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  ; he  may  likewife  take  fnufF, 
or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote 
a difcharge  from  it ; as  the  herb  maftich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A Ixmici'ania  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  generally 
owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which  gentle 
vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of  rhubarb. 
After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared,  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as  llrengthen  the  ftomach, 
will  be  neceffary.  A periodical  head-ach  has  been  cured 
by  wearing  a piece  of  flannel  over  the  forehead  during 
the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ffate  of  the 
humours,  as  in  the  fcurvyand  venereal  difeafe, the  patient, 
after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  freely  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  woods,  or  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla,  with  rai- 
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fins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifled  in,  will 
produce  very  happy  effefls.  When  a colledlion  of  mat- 
ter is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  mull  be  difcharged  by  an 
incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching 
and  delirium,  recourfe  mufl;  be  had  to  opiates.  Thefe, 
after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild  purgatives, 
may  be  applied  both  externally  and  internally.  The  af- 
fecled  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam, 
or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The 
patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  clone  in  cafe 
of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought  always  to 
accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafins  with 
muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to 
them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  neceffary  when  the  pain 
proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affefting  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allay- 
ed by  cooling  medicines  j as  the  faline  draughts  with 
nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a violent 
head-ach. 


OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
feription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  lucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

* See  Api^'cndix,  DecoSllon  of  Sarfaparilla. 

f When  the  pain  's  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fniali 
doles  ot  laudanum,  the  e]uantity  may  be  increafed.  1 have  known 
H patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  liundred  th-ops  in  twenty- 
four  hours ; but  fuch  defes  ought  only  to  be  adminlflcred  by  a 
perlbn  cf  (Idlh 
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It  may  proceed  from  obftru6fed  perfpiratinn,  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known 
the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglecting  fome  part  of  the 
ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with  the  head 
bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expofiiig  it  to  a draught 
of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of 
fugar,  or  other  fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  No- 
thing is  more  deftructive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts, 
or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the 
teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief, 
as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubje£l  to  the  tooth- 
ach,  efpecially  during  the  firfl;  three  or  four  months  of 
pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbu- 
tic  humours  aflecling  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teet-h 
are  fornetimes  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft  endea- 
vour to  leflfen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  affefted. 
This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying  the 
gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet 
frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perfpirarion  ought 
likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of  weak 
wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  finall  dofes  of 
nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  efted 
in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates, 
or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a 
tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed ; and 
thefe  alone  will  often  effecl  the  cure. 

If  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  increafe, 
a fuppuration  may  be  expeefted,  to  promote  which  a 
loafted  fig  fliould  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the 
cheek  ; bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  flowers 
of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied  near  the  part  atfe6:- 
ed,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool : the  patient  may 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water  into  his 
mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his 
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head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water. 
Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  promote  a difcharge.  Rob 
of  eider  diflblved  infmall  beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle, 
or  an  infufion  of  fage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aroraaticus,  or  pellitory 
. of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
fiower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  be 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  cure  the  tooth-ach. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recommended 
for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  mille- 
foil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chewed,  ftaves- 
acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter, 
hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of 
faliva,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe,  a 
little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the 
teeth  ; or  a piece  of  fticking-plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of 
a fhilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a 
fize  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid 
on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  mofl  fen- 
fible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes 
wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow 
tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and 
opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with 
' gum  maftich,  wax,  lead,  cork,  or  any  fubftance  that  will 
Itick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  between 
the  fhoulders ; but  they  have  the  beft  effect  when  put 
behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burning  the  nerve  within  the 
affected  tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently  given  eafe  ; 
but  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  with  care. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoffible 
to  remove  the  pain  without  extra^iog  it  j and  as  a fpoiled 
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tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw 
it  foon,  led  it  fhould  affedl  the  reft.  Tooih-dravving, 
Ijke  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradiftd  by  mechanics,  as 
well  as  per  Tons  of  the  medical  profeflion.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  always 
to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with 
the  ftruflure  of  the  parts,  will  be  In  danger  of  hurting 
the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a 
rotten  one  *.  When  a found  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if 
it  be  replaced  Immediately,  it  will  grow  in  again  ; and  it 
is  now  a praiflice  to  draw  a rotten  tooth  and  put  a found 
one  from  another  perfon  in  its  room. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain 
chiefly  afiedls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth- 
ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet  to  the 
affected  tooth.  We  (hall  not  attempt  to  account  for  its 
mode  of  operation ; but,  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though 
only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it 
is  attended  with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 
Eledricity  has  likewife  been  recommended,  and  particu- 
lar inftruments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fhock 
through  the  affeded  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by 
taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  befl  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decodion  of 
the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing  and 
fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  per- 
formed with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 

Of  all  the  aches  and  pains  incident  to  the  human  body, 
I do  not  know  of  one  more  diftreffing  than  the  tooth- 
ach.  It  is  not,  indeed,  dangerous ; but  it  fo  much  difturbs 
and  deranges  every  fundion,  as  to  render  the  greateft: 
man  incapable  of  thinking  or  ading  with  propriety,  I 
know  of  many  things  that  will  eafe  the  raging  pain  for 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
the  tcctli  with  any  piece  ot  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
piin  iu  the  carious  tooth. 
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the  moment,  but  none  that  will  cure  it,  where  the  tooth  is 
carious.  In  this  cafe,  I would  always  recommend  the  ex- 
traflion  of  the  unfound  tooth,  rather  than  to  endure  the 
pain  for  years,  and  be  obliged  to  fu'oinit  to  the  operation  at 
lad.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a rotten  tooth  can  never 
get  better,  or  become  found  ; and  that,  by  being  left  in,  it 
only  tends  to  vitiate  the  red,  and  to  do  mifehief.  Great 
care  and  expertnefs,  however,  are  neceffary  in  extrad- 
ing it. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  audi- 
forms.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  red- 
lelTnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convuldve  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

'Fhe  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which 
produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a hidden 
fupprelTion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head  being  ex- 
pofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It  may  alfo  be 
occahoned  by  worms,  or  other  infeds  getting  into  the 
ear,  or  being  bred  there ; or  from  any  hard  body  flick- 
ing in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens 
in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  de^fnefs, 
which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fyrnptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infeds,  or  any  hard 
body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be  taken  to 
remove  them  as  foon  as  polfible.  The  membranes  may 
be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient  fliould  be  made  to 
fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or  fome  ftrong  flernutatory.  If 
this  fhould  not  force  out  the  body,  it  mufl  be  extraded 
by  art.  I have  feen  infeds,  which  had  got  into  the  ear, 
come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation, 
it  mufl  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a 
cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at 
the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cup- 
ping in  the  neck,  w'ill  be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewife 
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be  fomented  with  fteams  of  warm  water  ; or  flannel 
filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  warm ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear 
is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  a ftrong  decodlion  of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fliould  be  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fniall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains 
of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  or  decoftion  of  barley  and  liquorice,  with  figs  or 
raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be 
Tubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile 
liniment,  and  a few  drops  of  the  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  put  into  the  ear  with  wool  or  cotton.  A 
blifter  behind  the  ear,  if  applied  early,  will  fometimes 
remove  this  complaint. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuflfed,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may  be  applied 
to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abfeefs  breaks, 
or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours  may  be 
diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blifters,  or 
iflTues ; but  the  difeharge  mufl;  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up 
by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STGMACFI,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indigeflion  ; 
wind ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile ; (harp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  (lomach,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  worms ; the  lloppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations ; or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty  mat- 
ter to  the  (tomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
of  the  (tomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflifted 
with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  to 
hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In 
fuch  per  Tons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to 
baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  (tomach  is  mo(l  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  proceeds  from 
fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the  food#  In  this 
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eafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft  with  his  ftomach,  and  fllbuld 
continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  re- 
move the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit, 
and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  fome 
other  fiomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 
failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  fiomach  proceeds  from  flatulency, 
the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an 
uneafy  difiention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a 
mofl:  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  thoroughly  cured. 
In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and 
every  thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots, 
kc.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  exceptions. 
There  are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating 
parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a windy  nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewlfe  be  greatly  relieved  by 
labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind 
of  active  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are  alternately 
compreflTed  and  dilated.  The  moft  obftinate  cafe  of  this 
kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a perfon  of  a fedentary  oc- 
cupation, whom  I advifed,  after  he  had  tried  every  kind 
of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  j which  he  did,  and 
has  ever  fince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  muft 
be  difcharged  by  vomit : this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 
oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath  and  defend  the 
ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranflation 
of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflfary,  as  generous 
wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have  drank  a whole 
bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  in  this  cafe  in  a few  hours,  with- 
out being  in  the  lealt  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the 

* Thcfe  are  prepared  by  Rccping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  Idin  till  dicy  burll.  They  ina.y 
be  ufed  at  pleal'aie. 
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Oomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the 
quantity  necell'ary  upon  thefe  occafions.  4'his  inuil  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer 
way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an 
infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  hcnediclus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftornach  proceed  from  the  Itoppage  of 
cufl-omary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  necelfary,  efpe- 
cially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife 
be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purga- 
tives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this  difeafe  affeds 
women  in  rhe  decline  of  life,  after  the  floppage  of  the 
ineyifes,  making  an  ilfue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  pe- 
culiar fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  mult 
be  deflroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  fedion. 

When  the  ftornach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  digeftion 
bad,  which  often  occaften  flatulencies,  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

Perfons  afllided  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy 
unlefs  they  be  taking  i'ome  purgative  medicines  ; thefe, 
though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to  weaken  and 
relax  the  ftornach  and  bowels,  and  confequently  increafe 
the  diforder.  Their  beft  method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and 
ftomachics  together.  Equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in 
luc.h  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

Pain  of  the  ftornach  proceeds  from  juch  a variety  of 
caufes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preferibe  a medicine  for  it. 
The  treatment  muft  of  courfe  be  fuiied  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint.  But  I have  tor  fome  years  very  gene- 
rally recommended  a plaller,  which  feldom  fails  to  give 
relief.  Its  bafts  may  be  any  kind  of  adhefive  plafter 
fpread  upon  leather,  to  which,  while  warm,  a drachm  and 
a half,  or  two  drachms,  of  powdered  opium  may  be  added. 
It  Ihould  be  large  enough  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  ftornach,  and  fliould  be  fuftered  to  remain  on 
as  long  as  it  will  ftick. 
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OF  WORMS. 

'^liESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  ’viz.  the  tania,  or 
tape-worm  ; the  tcrcj.,  or  round  and  long  worm  ; 
and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fhort  worm.  There  are 
many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human  body  ; 
but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  meafure,  from  fimilar 
caufeSjhave  nearly  the  fame  fymptcms,  and  require  almofl; 
the  fame  method  of  treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned, 
we  (hall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints. 
It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  intef- 
tines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewife  bred  in  the 
fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach.  The  round 
and  (hort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  or  what 

is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a difagreeable  itching 
about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamiftmefs,  vo- 
miting, a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwelling 
of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other 
times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convulfions, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  of  fpeech.  Thefe 
worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  the  inteftines,  and 
get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effecls  of  the  tape- 
worm are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and 
round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  at- 
tend the  folium.,  which  is  a fpecies  ot  the  tape-worm,  ’viz. 
fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious  appetite. 
The  round  worms  called  afcaridcs,  befides  an  itching  of 
the  anus.,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tendhuis,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  flcol. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  fijr  various 

caufes  ; but  they  are  feldoni  found  exc'  pt  in  weak  and 
relaxed  lloniachs,  where  the  digeflion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  aclive  and 
laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quaiiiities  of  unripe 
fruit,  or  wdio  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  ge- 
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nerally  fubjefl  to  worms.  There  feems  to  be  an  here- 
ditary difpofition  in  fome  perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have 
often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family  fubjeft  to  worms  of 
a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be 
owing  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family  nurfed 
by  one  woman  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of  worms 

are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times, 
an  univerfal  fluffiing  of  the  face ; itching  of  the  nofe ; 
(this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nofes  in 
all  difeafes;)  ftarting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep; 
fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at 
other  times  quite  voracious ; loolenefs  ; a four  or  ftink- 
ing  breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly;  great  third;  the  urine 
frothy,  and  fometimes  ol  a whitilh  colour;  griping,or  colic 
pains  ; an  involuntary  difcharge  of  faliva,  efpecially 
when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough, 
and  unequal  pulfe;  palpitation."  of  the  heart ; fwoonings; 
drowTinefs ; cold  fvveats  ; palfy  ; epileptic  fits,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence 
of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape- 
worm. There  is  no  certain  fymptom  of  worms  but 
palfing  them. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprlfing  effecls  of  worms  In  a 
girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  uled  to  lie  for  whole 
hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and,  upon  opening 
her  body,  a number  of  the  teres,  or  long  round  worms, 
werelound  in  her  guts, which  were  confiderably  inflamed; 
and  what  anatomids  call  an  mtus  fiifceptio,  or  involving  of 
one  part  of  the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in 
no  Ids  than  four  different  parts  of  the  intedinal  canal  *. 

MEDI- 

* That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
profelfcel  worm- doftors  ol  Impofing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  doing  much  mifehief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  cdillilf  of  ftror.g 
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MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines  are 

extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms *  *,  yet  no  difeafe 
more  frequently  baflies  the  phyfician’s  (kill.  In  general, 
the  mod  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are  ftrong 
purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  ftomachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  ihen  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calomel, 
pive-and-twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with  fix 
or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning  for  a dofe. . It  will  be  proper  that  the 
patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  drink  nothing  cold. 
The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week,  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  On  the  intermediate  days  the 
patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel,  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  lometimes  found  beneficial  for  ex- 
pelling worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port 
wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  domach  will  bear  it. 
But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyders. 
Oily  clyders,  fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhqrt  round  worms  called 
afcarides^  and  likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  elpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
fulphur  alone  mud  be  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe, 
which  is  found  to  be  a fa6d.  Many  practitioners  give 
flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 
It  fhould  be  made  into  an  eledtuary  with  honey  or  treacle, 
and  taken  in  luch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 


draftic  purges.  1 have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conftitutions 
to  the  dellruflion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  leall 
fym^^tom  of  worms. 

* A medical  writer  of  the  prefen.  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  hlty  Britifh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling 
worms. 
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Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  Tea-wa- 
ter may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemptible 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had,  com- 
mon fait  dilTulved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I have  ofteri 
feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good  effeft. 
Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  the 
falt-water  in  the  morning. 

But  Avorms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again, 
if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  pojt  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purpofe,  or  a table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infuflons  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infu- 
fion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of 
wormwood,  the  leflbr  centaury,  &c. 

The  above  direflions  are  intended  for  adults ; but  for 
children  the  medicines  muft  be  more  agreeable,  and  in 
fmaller  dofes.  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in 
the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe  all  day, 
and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice 
a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate 
days,  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin,  and 
ten  grains  of  gethiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle, 
twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft  be  increaled  or  diminilhed 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

BiiVer  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or  hear‘'s 
foot,  is  a mod  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
w'orms.  He  orders  the  decoflion  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  betw'een  four  and 
feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a lyrup  with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  lie 
has  ufed  for  round  w'orins  for  three  years  paft.  Before 
prefling  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  thebruifed  leaves  with 
vinegar,  which  correds  the  medicine.  The  dole  i»  a 
tea- fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

1 have 
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I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite 
removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or 
other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againR 
worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  inter- 
nal ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark.  See.  but  think  the  powder 
of  tin  with  mthiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcam- 
mony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double-refined  fugar 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
drachm  for  a dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from  worms, 
ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air ; 
to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome  and  fufficiently 
folid  j and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw 
herbs,  roots,  or  green  tralhy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs 
to  allow  a child  who  is  fubjedl  to  worms,  a glafs  of 
red  wine  after  meals ; as  every  thing  that  braces  and 
Ifrengthens  the  ftomach,  is  good  both  for  preventing 
and  expelling  thefe  vermin  f. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  miflake  of  what  I have  here 
,faid  in  favour  of  Jolid  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a lecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  tlie 
Appendix. 

-j-  We  think  it  necefl'ary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random  from 
quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The 
])rincipal  ingredients  in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury,  which 
is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a Ihocking  inftance  of  the 
danger  of  this  condud.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  wonn- 
powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water  during  its  operation  : fhe  im- 
mediately fwcllcd,  and  died  on  the  following  Tiy,  with  all  the 
fymptoias  of  having  been  poifoned. 

that 
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that  I only  made  life  of  that  word  in  oppofitlon  iojlops  of 
every  kind  ; not  to  advife  parents  to  cram  their  children 
with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  This  ftiould  only  be 
allowed  at  dinner  and  in  moderate  quantities,  or  it  would 
create,  inltead  of  preventing  worms ; for  there  is  no  fub- 
ftance  ip  nature,  which  generates  fo  many  worms,  as  the 
flefli  of  animals  when  in  a (late  of  putrefaction . Meat, 
therefore,  at  the  principal  meal,  fiiould  be  always  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  good  bread,  and  young,  tender,  and 
well-boiled  vegetables,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  thefe 
are  poured  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth  in  fuch 
profufion.  They  promote  the  end  in  view,  by  keeping 
the  body'-inoderately  open,  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
phyfic.  The.ripe  fruits  of  autumn  produce  the  fame  effeCl; 
and,  from  their  cooling,  anti-putrefcent  qualities,  areas 
wholefome  as  the  unripe  are  pernicious, 

I alfo'very  earnefily  conjure^  parents  not  to  take  the 
alarm  at  every  imaginary  fymptom  of  worms,  and  di- 
reClly  run  for  drugs  to  the  quack,  or  apothecary.  They 
iliould  firft  try  the  good  effeCts  of  proper  diet  and  regi- 
men, and  never  have  recourfe  to  medicines  till  after 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The 
danger  of  advertifed  noftrums  is  fufficiently  pointed  out 
and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  note. 


HIS  difeafe  is  firfl;  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 


eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole 
(kin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a 
faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of  the 
faTne  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe 
called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 

is  an  obfli  ui^tion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional 
caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
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mad  dog,  2cc.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic ; violent  paf- 
fions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will 
likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prema- 
turely Hopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  mecbnium  hot  being  fufficiently 
purged  off.  Pregnant  w'^omen  are  very  fubje£t  to  it.  It 
Is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catch- 
ing cold,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as 
the  mcnfcs^  the  bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion 
the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 

exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every  kind 
of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a 
kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pam  over  the  whole  body; 
The  Hools  are  of  a whitilh  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urinCj 
as'vvas  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  dif- 
ficult, and  the  patient  complains  of  an  ijnufual  load  or 
oppreflion  on  his  breall.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noftrilsj 
a bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of 
the  Homach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,*  and  the  difeafe  complicated 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldotn  dangerous ; but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently^ 
or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac 
fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaun- 
dice is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light,  and 

diluting,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables ; as  apples  boiled  or  rcafted,  ftewed  prunes,  pre- 
ferved  plums,  boiled  fpinnage,  &c.  Veal  or  chioken- 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likew'ife  very  proper.  Many 
have  been  cured  by  living  almoft  wholly  for  fome  days 
on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fliould  be  butter-milk,  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  decoftions  of  cool  opening  ve- 
getables ; as  marfti- mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage ; walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided 
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vided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines 
had  proved  ineflledual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaundice. 
Tile  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  joined 
to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits, 
muft  have  a good  effedl;  as  dancing,  laughing,  finging. 
See. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 

fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide, 
about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary. 
After  this,  a vomit  muft  be  adminiflered  ; and  if  the  dif- 
eafe proves  obflinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than 
vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be 
a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke-warm  water.  The  body 
mufl  likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a fuflicient  quantity 
of  Caftile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended 
in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefh- 
brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial ; but  it  is  flill  more  fo  for 
the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the 
breaff.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  ftiould 
continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefc  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trufl  to  them,  and  ne- 
glefl  more  valuable  medicines ; befides,  they  are  feldom 
taken  in  fuflicient  quantity  to  produce  any  effedls. 
People  always  expeft  that  fuch  things  fhould  aft  as 
charms,  and  coiifequently  feldom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife, 
W'ill  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple 
difeafe  ; and  when  complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fehir- 
rous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  cured  by  any  means. 
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Numbevlefs  Britifli  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
this  dlfeafe.  The  author  of  the  Mcdicina  Britannica 
mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous. for  curing  the  jaun- 
dice. The  fact  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  ; in  which  cafe,  the  lafl  medicine  is  always  laid  to 
have  performed  the  cure.  I have  fometimes,  however, 
feen  confiderable  benefit,  in  a verv  obHinate  jaundice, 
from  a decoclion  of  ht-mpreed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englidi  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint  every 
morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water  cure 
jaundice  of  very  long  fianding..  It  fiiould  be  ufed  for  fome 
weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  diink  and  bathe- 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the 
jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does 
not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  increaled. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much 
cxercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  aftrin- 
gent  aliments. 

The  two  lafl:  diredions  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  fome  people  may  imagine.  In  fad,  taking  exer- 
cife,  and  keeping  the  body  open,  are  the  only  aflured 
and  rational  means  of  removing  a complaint  which  gene- 
rally arifes  from  an  obftrucHon  of  the  biliary  duds.  I 
knew  a celebrated  phyfician  who  was  fubjed  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  and  who,  whenever  it  attacked  him,  mounted  his 
horfe,  fet  out  on  a journey,  and  never  returned  till  he 
was  well.  For  my  own  part,  I fhould  place  more  reli- 
ance on  the  efficacy  of  fuch  a method,  than  on  the  whole 
catalogue  of  near  a hundred  fpecifics  mentioned  by  the 
late  Dodor  Short  of  Sheffield,  though  I have  known 
inftances,  where  one  of  them,  the  decodion  of  hempfeed, 
as  already  intimated,  was  found  very  beneficial. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 
OF  THE  DROPSY. 

^T^HE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the  whole 
body,  or  Tome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a colledlion 
of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  part  affeded,  as  the  anafarca,  or  a col- 
lection of  warer  under  the  fkin ; the  afcites,  or  a col- 
ledion  of  water  in  the  belly ; the  hydrops  pecloris^  or 
dropfy  of  the  breaft  j the  hydrocephalus or  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 

ditary difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  drink- 
ing ardent  fpiriis,  or  other  flrong  liquors.  It  is  true, 
almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy. 
The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the 
dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juflly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes 
of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  exceffive 
evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ftrong 
purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations,  &c.  The 
fudden  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  or  neceffary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes^  the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c. 
may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

1 have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when'the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp,  or  marftiy 
lituation  is  likewife  a frequent  caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is 
a common  difeafe  in  moift,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It 
may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery 
diet,  or  of  vifeous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  It 
is  often  the  effed;  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance, 
a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  aconfumption 
of  the  lungs.  In  fliort,  whatever  obftruds  the  perfpira- 
tion,  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 
may  occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPI'OMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fu  elling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  hight^ 
6 which 
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U’hlch  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  the  parts,  if  preiTed  with  the  finger,  will  pit. 
The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  third:  great ; the  body  is  bound,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  greatly  obflrufted.  To  thefe  fucceed 
torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wading  fever,  and  a trouble- 
fome  cough.  This  lad;  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as 
it  fhews  that  the  lungs  are  affected. 

In  an  afcites^  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  is  a 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluftuation,  which  may- 
be perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and  lay- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  This  may  be 
didinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the  Iwell- 
ing,  as  well  as  by  the  flufluation.  When  the  anafarcd 
and  af cites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous. 
Even  a fimple  afcites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  curev 
Almod;  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by 
tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  patient 
is  young  and  d:rong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a cure, 
efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fedentary  life,  or 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpefl;  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any 
of  the  vifcera  are  unfound,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mud  abdain,  as  much 

as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquors,  and  mud  quench  his  third  with  mudard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  or  fuch  like. 
His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a dimulating  and  diure- 
tic quality,  as  toaded  bread,  the  flefli  of  birds,  or  other 
wild  animals,  roaded;  pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  garlic,  mudard,  onions,  creffes,  horfe-radifh,  rocam- 
bole, fhalot,  &c.  He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipped  in 
wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifliing,  but 
tends  to  quench  third.  Some  have  been  aftually  cured 
of  a droply  by  a total  abdinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 
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If  the  patient  mart:  have  drink,  the  Spa-water,  or  Rhe- 
nifli  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the 
befV. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  a dropfy.  If 
the  p itient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  mull:  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the 
better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If 
he  live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a dry  one,  and,  if  polTible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In 
a word,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  promote  the 
perfpi ration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe 
it  will  likevvife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two 
or  three  times  a-day  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flefh- 
brulh  ; and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  Ikin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con- 

ftitution  good,  aild  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fuddenly,  it 
may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits,  brifk 
purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a difcharge  by 
fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachrri  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of 
fquills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  found  neceflary,  three  or  four  days  inter- 
vening between  the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink 
much  after  taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  dedroys  its 
effeft.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufficient 
to  work  it  off*. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : Jalap  in 
powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms,  ca- 
lomel fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
The  lefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be 
much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of 
chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed-time 
the  following  bolus  : To  four  or  five  grains  of  ca  nphor, 
add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup  of  orange- 

peel 
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peel  as  Is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a bolus.  This 
will  generally  promote  a gentle  fvveat,  which  fliould  be 
encouraged  by  drinking  now  ajid  then  a fmall  cup  ot 
wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartlhorn 
in  it,  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion 
may  likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day  : Take  juniper-berries,  mullard-feed,  aiid  horle- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  alhes  of  broom  half  a 
pound ; infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenilh  wine  or 
ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off  the 
liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the 
decoflion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and 
fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate  anafarca  cured 
by  an  infufion  of  the  alhes  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropfy, 
if  the  conllitution  be  good  j but  when  the  dil'eafe  pro- 
ceeds from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  Hate  of  the  vif- 
cera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured 
upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate  the 
fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the 
fecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm 
and  nourilhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was 
cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  every 
morning  in  a draught  of  ale,-  after  Ihe  had  been  given 
over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills  is  likewife  a 
good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple 
of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  Itrong 
cinnamon- water.  Ball  fays,  a large  Ipoonful  of  unbruifed  • 
muftard-feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
ing half  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tops  of 
green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure  after  other 
powerful  medicines  had  proved  ineffedual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  elfedts  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges  by 
ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it  does  not  per- 
form a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce 
every  fecond  or  third  day, and  mayincreafe  the  quantity  to 
two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
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This  quantity  Is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  at  once,  but 
divided  into  three  or  four  dofe?. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the  de- 
co6lion  of  feneka  root'  as  directed  above;  or  he  may 
take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  in  a cup 
of  wine-whey  three  or  four  t-mes  a-day.  To  promote 
a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion  of  the  Lon- 
don hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachn>s ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm ; 
cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms;  fait  of  wormwood, 
a drachm  and  a hrdf ; infufe  in  an  Engliflr  pint  and  a half 
of  old  hock  wine,  and,  when  fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor. 
A wine  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difeharged  ; but  the 
operator  mufi:  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifions  too 
deep;  they  ought  barclv  to  pierce  through  the  fkin,  and 
efpecial  care  muff  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations 
and  proper  digefiives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afeites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently  and 
fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines, 
the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very 
fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would  often  fucceed,  ifit 
were  performed  in  due  time ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till 
the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long 
foaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expedted  that  any 
permanent  relief  will  be  procured  *. 

i^fter  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be 
put  on  a couj'fe  of  firengthening  medicines  ; as  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  ; the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aromatics,  W'ith 
a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and  fuch 
like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nouriflring,  fuch  as 
is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter  ; and 
he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear  without 

* The  very  unme  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moft  people, 
and  they  wilh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourle  to  it. 
This  il3  the  rcalbn  why  tapping  lb  feldom  I'ucceeds  to  our  wilh, 
1 had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  fevc- 
ral  years,  and  who  nfe  J to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  opera- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  liappened.  bjic  died  at  laLl  mther  worn 
out  bv  age  th.an  by  the  difeafe. 

fatigue. 
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fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  hofiery, 
next  his  flcifi,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufli. 

We  have  claffical  authority  of  two  thoufand  years 
ftanding  to  fay,  that  the  dropfy  is  an  obftinate  difeafe ; 
not  that  the  incidental  dropfy  is  incurable,  for  I have 
often  been  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in  the  treatment  of  it ; 
but  when  the  dropfy  is  accompanied  with  a fchirrous 
liver,  or  a worn-out  conflitution,  very  little  is  to  be  ex- 
peeled  from  medicine.  - 

I had  lately  a Angular  inflance  of  the  efficacy  of  nitre 
in  a cafe  of  dropfy.  A young  man,  a cornet  of  dra- 
goons, was  dropfical  all  over,  even  his  face  not  excepted. 
After  feveral  things  had  been  tried  without  fuccefs,-  I 
fhewed  him  my  quotation  from  Dr.  Brookes,  in  this 
Chapter.  He  was  defirous  of  making  an  experiment 
with  nitre;  and  took  a drachm  of  it  in  a cup  of  warm 
ale,  for  fome  time  once,  and  afterwards  twice  a-day,  till 
he  was  cured. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

'^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fliews  the  imperfedion 
of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of  temperance 
and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout,  fcxeefs 
and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  w'hence  it  origin- 
ally fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mull  be  aciitc 
and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute 
to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are  not,  and  to  in- 
duce a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fubject  to  it ; as  in- 
tenfefludy;  excefsof venery ; too  freean  ufeof acidulated 
liquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafmefs  of  mind; 
anobflrudion  ordefedof  anyof  thecuffomarydifeharges, 
as  the  menfes^  fweating  of  the  feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

SYMPl’OMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeflion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind, 
a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 
The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejedion  of 
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fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fenfation 
as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling  down  the  thigh, 
The  appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  be-r 
fore  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  palling  urine,  and 
frequently  an  involuntary  Ihedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 
thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  as  is  the  fever  which  ulhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the 
fit  be  ; if  the  fever  be  fhort  and  fliarp,  the  fit  will  be  fo 
likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will 
be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with 
refpeft  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner: 
About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  feized 
with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is 
accompanied  with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  pour- 
ed upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes, 
and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were 
ftretched  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces. 
The  part  at  length  becomes  lo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that 
the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched^  or  even  fuffer 
any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit : 
he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to  Ivvell,  appears 
red,  and  is  coveted  with  a little  moiiture  Ttjwards 
morning  he  drops  afleep,  and  generally  falls  into  a gen- 
tle breathing  fweat  This  terminates  the  fit  It  parpxyfm, 
a number  ol  which  confiitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which 
is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age, 
fireiigth,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and  eafier 
in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however,  generally 
grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dilealc  is  carried 
off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacuations.  In 
fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few  days  j in  others,  it 

requires 
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requires  weeks,  and  in  feme,  months  to  finifli  the  fit. 
Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have 
greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the 
approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty 
far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fiiall  confine  our  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  (Irong,  hjs  diet 
ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting 
nature  ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  been  accuJtomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a pro- 
per time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muft;  keep  nearly 
to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fliould  take  frequently  a cup  of 
ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine*whey 
is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  th^ 
perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-lpoonful  of  fal  volatile 
olcofum,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be.  put  into  a cup  ,of  it 
twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed- 
time a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindure  guaiacum, 
in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine- whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moil:  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  difeharging 
the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  affeded  part. 
For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  fliould  be  wrapt  in  foft 
flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  lali  is  molt  readily  obtained, 
and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing 
elfe.  The  people  of  Lancalhire  look  upon  wool  as  a 
kind  of  fpeciiic  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quan- 
tity of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affeded,  and  cover  it 
with  a fkin  of  foft  drefl'ed  leather.  This  they  futfer  to 
continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not 
ceafe.  I never  knew  any  exrernai  application  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  gout.  1 have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in 
a lew  days.  The  w'ool  which  iney  ul'e-  is  gen  ually 
greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  choofe  the  I'oi teft 
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which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the 
fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  afFefts  the  mind  dif- 
turbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method 
of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  deftrudive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to  promote 
her  intentions,  and  to  alTifl:  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in 
her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  &c.  are 
likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakening  the 
patient  prolong  the  fit ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  able 
to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open 
by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and 
fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether ; but  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient. 
In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  im. 
mediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for  a temporary 
relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many  infallible 
remedies  have  been  propoled  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch 
numbers  have  loir  their  lives  by  the  ul'eofthem.  Noti 
withflanding  the  acknowledged  and  frequently  experi- 
enced danger  of  tampering  with  the  gout,  luch  is  the  ef- 
fect of  intenfe  pain,  that  I never  met  with  more  than  two 
patients  who  could  bear  their  fuft'erings  with  rational 
compofuie,  or,  what  is  the  lame  thing,  without  frantic 
attempts  to  alleviate  them.  When  the  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint is  in  torture,  a promife  to  afford  relief,  though 
made  by  the  greatefi;  impollar  upon  earth,  is  lifiened  to; 
and  prelent  eale  is  fought  lor,  at  the  rifli  of  any  future 
confequences.  It  is  not  many  years  fince  fome  perfons 
of  the  hrll  rank  in  the  kingdom  iell  /itlinis  to  the  de- 
ceptions of  a foreign  quae'k,  who  foothed  their  impatience 
of  pain,  amufed  them  with  the  charm  of  fancied  re- 
covery, and  rendered  momentary  eafe  the  fatal  prelutk 
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CO  inevitable  death.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  flop  the 
fmalUpox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood, 
as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the  pain,  procure 
reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward  the  crifis  of  the 
difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen- 
tle dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb,  or  fome 
other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fhould  alfo  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake^ 
root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  fhould  be 
light,  but  nouriftiing,  and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be 
taken  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  or 
rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This, 
how'ever,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off  for  feVeral  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aftringent  medicines ; 
but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this 
tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appearance 
for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  umuld  be 
apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to 
fome  conllitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falu- 
tary  than  hurtful, 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gout 
by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitufion  can  be  fo  changed 
by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally  prevent  its 
return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following 
fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  habit 
may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  era- 
dicate this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  ordy  who  have  fufficient 
refolution  to  pprfift  in  fuch  a courfe  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert a cure. 
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TIi€  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  prevent- 
ing  the  is  as  follows  : In  the  firlt  place,  univerfal 
temperance.  In  the  next  \>\Ace.,  fuff  dent  exercife  *.  By 
this  we  d<?  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  indolent 
manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe  only  can 
render  the  humours  wholefoine,  and  keep  them  fo. 
Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes,  a-e  alfo  of  great 
importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night  ftudies, 
and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fupper  fliould  be  light  and 
taken  early.  The  ufe  of  milk,  gradually  increafed,  till 
it  becomes  the  principal  part  of  diet,  is  particularly  re- 
commended. All  flrong  liquors,  efpecially  generous 
wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  magne^ 
fta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  domachic  bitters,  as 
tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and 
camomile  flowers,  or  a decoflion  of  burdock-root,  &c. 
Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  March  and  Odober  twice  a-day.  An 
ilTue  or  perpetual  blifler  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent 
the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout, 
but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to 
go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and 
drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and 
invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a re- 
gular fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extremities, 
and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parrs,  proper  applications 
to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolurely  necefi'ary.  When 
the  gout  affefts  the  head,  the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes, 
and  the  fvvelliiig  difappears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach, 
drowfinefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  deli- 
rium come  on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppref- 
fion,  with  cough  and  difliculty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If 
it  attacks  the  Itomach,  extreme  fickiiefs,  vomiting,  anxi- 

* Some  make  a ferret  of  ciirin"  the  pout  by  muJcuJar  exerdfe. 
7'his  ferret,  liowever,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  \viu>  lironply  u coniniei.ds 
that  mode  of  cure  ; uud  w hoever  will  lubniitto  it  in  the  tnllcR  e.x- 
tent,  may  expeet  to  reap  folid  and  permuiieilt  advantages. 
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ety,  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  total  lofs  of 
ftrencrth,  will  fucceed. 

When  rhe  gout  attacks  the  h ’aJ  or  lun/rs,  every  me- 
thod mull  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  Thev  muff  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms 
applied  to  thefdes.  Bliftering-plafiers  ought  likewife 
to  he  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleed- 
ing in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  necefiary,  and  warm  fto- 
machic  purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for 
the  moft  parf,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
fliouid  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  (fomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the  mofl; 
warm  cordials  are  neceflarv  ; as  ftrong  wine  boiled  up 
with  cinnamon  or  other  /pices;  cinnamon-water;  pepper- 
mint-water  ; and  even  brandy  or  ruin  *.  The  patient 
fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a fweat 
by  drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if  he  fliould  be  troubled 
with  a naui'ea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
camomile-tea,  or.  any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit 
freely 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de- 
coftionof  marfli-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  fomented 
with  warm  water.  An  emollient  cly/ter  ought  likewife 
to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be 
very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
taken  ill  a cup  < f the  decodion. 

r'erfons  who  have  had  the  gout  (hould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about 
the  tune  when  they  have  realbn  to  exped  a return  of 
the  fit  The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforders,  and 
by  being  miltaken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is 
often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  the  patient’s  life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conititucion  or  manner  of  living,  have  rea/bn  to  exped: 
it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfped  with  regard  to 
its  firil  approach.  If  the  dileafe,  by  wrong  condud  or 
improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe, 
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the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tor'^ 
mented  with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines ; and  to  fall  at  laft  a viftini  to  its  attack 
wpon  foiipe  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquihte  pain,  and  is 
fonietimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
is  mofl  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  It  is  ufually  diflinguifhed  into  acute  and 
chronic  ; or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever, 

CAUSES. The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  fre- 

quently the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz. 
an  obfiructed  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt 
to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moft  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almolf  every  joint 
of  the  body  was  diflorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it 
in  the  water.  Very  obflinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  acculfomed  to  it,  allow- 
ing their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame  effefts 
are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  fitting  or 
lying  on  the  clamp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  excef- 
five  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  chronic  difeafes,  which 
vitiate  the  humours  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues  venerea^  obi, 
ftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy  coun- 
tries. It  is  mofl;  common  among  the  poorer  fort  of 
peafants,  who  are  ill-clothed,  live  in  low  damp  houfes, 
and  eat  coaife  and  unwholefome  food,  which  contains 
but  little  nourilhment,  and  is  not  eafily  digefted. 

SYMPTOMS. acute  rheumatifm  commonly 

begins  with  wearinefs,  fliivering,  a quick  pulfe,  reltlelV- 
nefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  increafed 

by 
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by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  In  the  joints, 
•t-hich  are  often  affeded  with  fwelling  and  inflammation. 
If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyflers,  or  cool  opening  liquors;  as  decodlions 
of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the 
like.  The  diet  fliould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity, 
confiding  chiefly  of  roaded  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken-broth.  After  the  feveriih  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud  keep 
his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  ; 
as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri^  &c.  He  may 
likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of 
wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an 
exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either  be  pur 
into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of 
it  applied  to  the  parts  affefted.  Great  care  mud  be  taken 
that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

/The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to 
fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  fhoulders,  the 
back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflammation 
or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life 
are  mod  fubjeft  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In  fuch 
patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obdinate  and  fome- 
times  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be  near- 
ly the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  vegetable  fubdances,  as  dewed  prunes, 
coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe-berries  boiled  in  milk, 
is  mod  proper.  Arbuthnot  fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific 
in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey 
and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  a perlon  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
fiafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method  but 
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a diet  of  whey  and  bread.’*  He  likewife  fays,  'fhat 
cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days^ 
will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.’*  This  I have 
often  experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacuii',as  already  direfted.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly  mention- 
ed twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tincture  of  guni  guaiacum  at  bed- time  in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a w'eek,  or  longer, 
if  the  cafe  proves  obfiinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days, 
and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame  time  leeches  or  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affefted. 
What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of 
thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm 
^lajier  *.  I have  likewife  known  a plafier  of  Burgundy 
pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  affefted  give  great 
relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend,  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured 
very  obftinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  af- 
fefted  with  tinft^ire  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tinfture  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affefted  is  likewife 
often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be  perfifted 
in.  Perfons  who  are  lubjed  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines, whether  they  be  immediately  affected  with  the  dif- 
eafe or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the 
gout  in  this  refped,  that  the  mod  proper  time  for  ufing 
medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free' 
Erom  the  diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  recom- 
mend the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derby- 
fhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  cured  -very 
obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fate  either  in  or 
out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  complicated 
with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  feldoni'  the  cafe» 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plajltfi 
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the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Mofiat,  are  proper^ 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifin.  One  of 
the  bell  is  the  white  mujlard.  A table-fpoonful  of  the 
feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in 
a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water  trefoil  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed 
in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-* 
ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  benefi- 
cial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit, 
however,  is  to  be  expefted  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be 
taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are 
often  defpifed  in  this  dlifeafe,  becaufe  they  do  ncrt  per- 
form an  immediate  cure;  whereas  nothing  wmuld  be  more 
certain  than  their  effeft  were  they  duly  perfifted  in. 
Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one 
reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures  the 
rheumatifni.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exerciie  and 
wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  IflTues  are  llkewife  very 
proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain  affects 
the  fhoulders,  an  iflue  may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but  if  it 
aflecls  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  irkto  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjett  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  bell  medicines  in  this  cafe 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  miay  either  be 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines.  An 
ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb 
in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; and  one*, 
two,  or  three  wine  glaffes  of  it  taken  daily,  as  fliall  be 
found  necelTary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In 
cafes  where  the  bark^tfelf  proves  fufficiently  purgative, 
the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjefl  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifin ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation; 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as  much 
as  poflible.  Their  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  and  they 
fhould  wear  flannel  next  their  Ikin,  and  make  frequent 
ufe  of  the  flelh-brulh. 
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One  of  the  bed  articles  of  drefs,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  rheumatifm,but  for  powerful  co-operation 
in  its  cure,  is  fleecy  hofiery.  A medical  friend  of  mine, 
of  long  experience  and  much  praftice  in  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
aflTured  me,  that  the  introduftion  of  that  manufafture  had 
prevented  more  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  agues,  than  all 
the  medicines  which  had  ever  been  ufed  there.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  marftiy  countries  as  are  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances  could  not,  perhaps,  direft  their  charity  and  hu- 
manity to  a better  object,  than  to  the  fupplying  of  their 
poor  neighbours  with  fo  cheap  and  Ample  a prefervativCi 
I have  even  myfelf  experienced  the  good  effefts  of  fuch 
warm  covering  in  the  rheumatifm,  to  which  I was  very 
fubject  about  thirty  years  ago  ; but  have  never  experi- 
enced any  attack  of  it  fince  I took  to  warm  clothing, 
and  particularly  fleecy  hofiery  worn  next  the  fkin. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

'p'HIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  coun- 
tries, efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near  large 
marflies,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  water.  Seden- 
tary people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpofition,  are  moR 
fubjedl  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  failors  on  long 
voyages,  particularly  in  fbips  that  are  not  properly  venti- 
lated, have  many  people  on  board,  or  where  cleanlinefs 
ie  negledled. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies  into 
which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the  la7id 
feurvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended  with  thofe  highly 
putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients  \vho  have 
been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we  prefume,  are  rather 
owing  to  confined  airy  want  of  exercife,  and  the  unwhole- 
fome  food  eaten  by  failors  on  long  voyages,  than  to  any 
fpecific  difl'erence  in  the  difeafe. 
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CAUSES. The  fciirvy  is  occafioned  by  cold  mnifl 

air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  finoke-dried  provifions, 
nr  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and  affords 
little  nouTifhtnent.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  fup- 
preflion  of  cuffomary  evacuations  ; as  the  menfes^  the 
lixmorrhoidal  flux,  hr.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  2.r\ 
hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  ex- 
cite the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depref- 
fing  paflions,  have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and 
aggravate  this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  witit 
regard  to  negletf  of  cleanlinels  ; bad  clothing  ; the  want 
of  proper  exercife  ; confined  air;  unwholefome  food; 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or  vi- 
tiates the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known  by 

unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
efpecially  after  motion  ; rotiennefs  of  the  gums,  which 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  touch;  a flinking  breath, 
frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; crackling  of  the  joints  ; 
difficulty  of  walking  ; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fome- 
times a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid, 
yellow,  or  violet-coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of 
a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other 
fvmptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  haemor- 
rhages, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of 
the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various  parts, 
efpecially  about  the  breafl,  dry  feuly  eruprioiis  all  over 
the  body,  he.  At  laft  a wafting  or  hedtic  fever  comes 
on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a 
dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits, 
or  a mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels. 

C.URE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe 

but  by  purfuing  a plan  directly  oppofite  to  that  which 
brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  fiate  of  the 
humours,  occafioiied  by  errors  in  diet,  a.r,  or  exercife; 
and  this  cannot  be  retnoved  but  by  a proper  aitentioa 
to  thefe  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp, 
or  confined  air,  he  fliould  be  removed,  as  foon  ais  pofhble, 
to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  If  there  is  rea- 
Ion  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary 
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life,  or  depreffuig  paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  Sec.  the  patient 
mull;  take  daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he 
can  bear,  and  his  mind  (hould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Notlilng  has  a greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than 
conllanr  ciieeiiulnels  and  good  iumiour.  But  this,  alas  ! 
is  leldoin  the  lot  oF  perfons  afflicted  with  the  feurvy  ; 
thev  are  generally  fuilv,  peevilb,  and  morofe. 

\Vh  en  the  feurvy  has  been  brougiu  on  by  a long  ufe  of 
fal  ted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  confilting 
cliiefly  of  frefli  vegetables ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons, 
limes,  tamarinds,  water-crelles,  feurvy-grais,  brook-lime, 
^cc.  rhe  ule  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread, 
and  frelh  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a 
feurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; 
but  to  have  this  clFect,  they  mud  be  perfdted  in  for  a 
confiderable  rime.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones-  may  be  ufed  ; and 
where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the 
chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  fliould 
in  this  calc  be  fflarpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea-ialt. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  feurvy,  for  which  reafon  lea-faring  people, 
efpecially  in  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of 
them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- berries,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by  picklDig, 
fre/erving^  he.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids 
recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  Ihips 
were  well  ventilated,  had  got  (lore  of  fruits,  greens,  cy- 
der, he.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleaii- 
linefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be  the  moft 
healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuffer 
either  from  the  feurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo 
fatal  to  that  ufeful  dais  of  tnen : but  it  is  too  much  the 
temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  precaution  ; they 
will  not  think  . of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
W'hen  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it 
hot  in  their' power  to  make  the  provifion  we  arc  fpeak- 
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ing  of;  blit  in  thLs  cafe  if  is  the  duty  of  their  efnployers 
to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a 
long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles  fecured  . 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land- 
fcnrvy  from  a milk-diet*  This  preparation  of  Nature  is 
a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of 
all  others  is  the  moft  fit  for  reftoring  a decayed  confiitu* 
tion,  and  removing  that  particular  acriuKmy  of  the  hu- 
mours, which  Teems  to  conTlitute  the  very  efienCe  of  the 
fcurvv,  and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nouriflting  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and 
devour  with  greedinefs  flelh  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mod;  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  butter- 
milk. When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder,  perry* 
or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife  been 
found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  Tea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  Ibngefl:  voyage.  A 
decociion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce-fir  is  likewile  proper. 
It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice 
a-day.  Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe* 
or  decoclions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables ; 
as  farfaparilla,  marfhmallow  roots,  &c*  Inlufions  of  the 
bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefler  centaury,  marfh- 
trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the  pea- 

* Every  body  knows  how  much  eafier  It  is  to  prevent  than  to 
cure  any  difeafe  ; but  this  is  particularly  true  with  relpeit  to  the 
fcurvy.  I have  therefore  recommended  the  moft  affured  means 
of  preferving  our  feamen  froin  its  formidable  attacks.  Vegetable 
and  mineral  acids  are  certainly  the  bell  correiflivcs  of  the  acrimony 
occafioned  by  tiiC  loi^g  ufe  of  f.ilted  provifioas.  Thefe  are  one  of 
the  chief  caufes  of  the  fcurvy  not  only  at  fea,  but  on  land  alfoi 
where  faked  and  fmoke-dried  meats  are  a favourite  and  very  cuf- 
tomary  article  of  food.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  modera 
travellers,  that  the  fcurvy  is  almoll  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Ca- 
nada, though  they  live  entirely  on  animal  food,  but  not  faked; 
while  the  ufe  of  the  latter  never  falls  to  produce  the  fcurvy.  Would 
it  not  then  be  worth  while  to  make  various  experiments  for  pre- 
ferving meat  at  fea  without  fait  ? Surely  the  refources  of  human 
invention  are  not  exhaulled.  The  abl'orbent  and  anti-pulrefcent 
properties  of  fugar  are  well  known  ; iut  .it  might  be  deemed  too 
expenlive  a feafoning.  1 rnufl:  leave  trials  of  this  fori  to  perfons 
of  more  leifure.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  fuggek  the  hint.  1 w.lh 
it  may  lead  to  a difeovery  of  fo  much  importance. 
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fants  In  fomc  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the 
lad- mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effect  in 
thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often 
trouided  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harvowgate- water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  land-fcurvy.  1 have  often  feen  patients  who  had 
•been  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable  condition  by  this 
difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur- water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo  be 
uit'd  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the 
dornach  after  drinking  the  fulphur-water,  which,  though 
it  (harnens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  digdlion. 

.T.  flight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  fre- 
-quenily  fucking  a tirrle  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange  or 
a lemon.  When  the  dil'eafe  adtds  the  gums  only,  this 
ipratlice,  if  continued  for  feme -time,  will  generally  carry 
it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the  bitter 
oi.ange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as 
good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  do- 
mach.  Perhaps  our  own  lorrel  may  be  little  inferior  to 
either  of  them. 

AH  kinds  of  talad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and  ought 
•to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley, 
celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to 
fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute 
animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon  their  fldns. 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effects  would  be  as 
great  upon  the  human  Ipccics,  were  they  ufed  in  proper 
quantity  for  a lufficient  length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  in  fcorbutic  com» 
plaints  of  very  long  Itanding^irom  the  ufe  of  a decotlion 
of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually  made  by  boil- 
ing a pound  of  the  freih  root  in  fix  Englifh  pints  of  water, 
till  about  oue-ihird  of  it  be  confumed.  The  dole  is  from 
half  a piut  to  a whole  pint  or  the  decodtion  every  day. 
But  in  all  the  cai'es  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial, 
it  was  made  much  dronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. Tlie  lafelt  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to  begin 
wi(h  Imall  doles,  and  inaeafe  them  both  in  flrength  and 
quantity  as  he  finds  his  itoniach  will  bear  it.  It  mud  be 
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ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  known  fome  take  it 
for  many  months,  and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had 
nfed  it  for  feveral  years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any, 
benefit,  but  who  neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
k>ng  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food 
than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting 
diet,  ufing  lefs  falted  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better 
lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  me- 
dicine as  in  the  Icurvy. 

I have  met  with  very  few  cafes  of  real  leprofy  in  the 
courfe  of  my  practice.  The  dry,  fcaly  eruptions  all  over 
the  body,  which  are  often  the  elfedts  of  the  fcurvy,  are 
very  liable  to  be  confidered  as  leprous  fymptoms,  and 
certainly  refemble  them  very  much.  But  no  evil  can 
arife  even  from  miftake  in  this  particular,  as  the  fame 
alterative  plan,  which  is  advifable  in  the  fcurvy,  will  be 
generally  found  efficacious  in  the  leprofy.  Perhaps  in 
the  latter  complaint,  we  ought  to  lay  a greater  Itrefs,  if 
poffible,  on  the  benefit  of  good  air,  and  of  frequent 
changes  of  the  linen  worn  next  the  fldn.  What  has  been 
peculiarly  called  the  difeafe  of  uncleannefs,  can  only  he 
remedied  by  the  praftice  of  the  oppofite  virtue.  1 have 
alfo  found,  that,  alter  proper  means  for  corredling  inter- 
nal impurities  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  complete 
difappearance  of  the  leper’s  fores  was  often  fafely  and 
effedually  promoted  by  the  ointment  for  difeafes  of  the 
fkin  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath  waters,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Harrowgate,  in  the  cure  of  the  leprofy,  are  very 
highly,  and  1 believe  very  jultly,  efteemed. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’s  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affiecis  the  glands,  efpecially  thofe 
‘ of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perlons  of  a fedentary 
life,  are  very  fubjecl  to  it.  it  is  one  of  thofe  dilcafes 
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which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  felJotri 
yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp, 
jnarfhy  countries  are  moft  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES.' This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  he. 

reditary  taint,  infe^fion,  a fcrophulous  niirfe,  ^c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  pa- 
rents, whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  afFeded 
by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  fuch 
difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  viiiate  the  humours,  as 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows, 
bruifc'S,  and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous 
ulcers ; but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this  hap» 
pens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in  the  habit  to 
this  difeafe.  In  fliort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula; 
as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold, 
c()nfined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  u(e 
of  poor,  weak,  w’atery  aliments,  the  negleft  of  rleanli- 
nefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long  wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS At  firft,  fmall  knots  appear  under 

the  chin,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe  in 
number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour. 
This  often  continues  for  a long  time  without  breaking, 
and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  difcharges  a thin  Janies^ 
or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife 
liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  breafls,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt 
from  it.  It  often  affefts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen ; 
and  I have  frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery 
greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

■ Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet 
and  hands  with  fu  elling, and  little  or  no  rednefs,are  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge  good  matter, 
and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The  •ivhitc fwellings 
of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  'I'hey  are 
\vith  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  open? 

^ The  ferophuhi,  as  well  as  the  riehets,  is  fpuiid  to  prevail  in 
large  ihenut'actiiriiig  towns,  where  people  live  grots,  and  lead 
• edeiitary  lives. 
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ertl  they  only  difcharjre  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more 
j^eneral  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  (ometimes  begins  in  a toe  or 
finger,  which  continues  long  fwelled,  with  no  great  de- 
gree of  pain,  till  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIMEN, As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great 

meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous 
and  nourifi'iing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and  of  eafy 
digefiion;  as  well-fermented  bread  made  of  found  grain, 
the  flelh  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and 
then  a gial's  of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air 
ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient 
Ihould  take  as  much  exercile  as  he  can  bear.  This  is 
of  the  utmofi  importance.  Children  who  have  fufficient 
exercife  are  feldoai  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. "^i'he  vulgar  are  remarkably  ere.* 

dulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  oi  the  fcrophula ; many  of 
them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  feventh  Ton,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  where  rea- 
fon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition  always  comes  in  their 
place.  Lienee  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  moll: 
difficult  to  underlland,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft 
number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  it- 
feif;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about 
this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to 
Nature,  who  is  really  the  phylician.  In  the  fame  way, 
the  infigniftcant  noltrums  of  quacks  and  old  women 
often  gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cufiom  of 
plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  llrong  purgative 
medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from  humours 
w'hich  mull  be  purged  oil,  without  confidering  that  thefe 
purgatives  increafe  the  debility  and  aggravate  the  dif- 
eafe. It  has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body 
gently  open  for  fome  time,  efpecially  with  fea-water,  has 
a good  effed  ; but  this  fliould  only  be  given  in  grofs 
habits,  and  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at 
molt  two  Itools  every  day. 
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Bathing  in  the  fair- water  has  likewife  a very  good  ef-< 
fedt,  el'pecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often  known 
a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  fuch 
quantiiies  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a fcro- 
phula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
When  falt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may 
be  bathed  in  frefli  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by 
fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome  other  mild 
purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter.  To 
an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be 
given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubfiance,  may 
yfe  the  decoclion  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint  : towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce 
of  diced  liquorice- root  and  a handful  of  laifins  may  be 
added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoction  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The 
l^uor  mull  be  {trained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table- 
fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given 
three  times  a-day  ; but,  in  place  of  this,  I now  ule  the 
compound  tindture  of  bark. 

The  Moffat  and  kiarrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcro- 
phula*  They  ought  nor,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhouid  be  taken  lb  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  mull  be  ufed  for  a conficlerable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  (omeiimes  be  ufed  with  advantage 
in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  fea-water  is  molf  }:roper  before  there  are  any 
fuppuration  or  lympioms  of  iabcs  ; trie  Peruvian  bark, 
when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hectic 
fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
proaching to  the  Ichirrous  or  cancerous  Itate.  Either 
the  extract  or  the  Irdh  juice  ol  this  plant  may  be  ufed, 
Uhe  dole  may  be  Imall  at  firlt,  and  iiicreaied  gradually 
as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 
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External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the  tu- 
mour breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs  a 
piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  After 
it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  drefled  with  fome  digeflive 
ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  befl, 
was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  fore  may  be  drefled  with  this  twice  a-day ; and  if 
it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they  do 
not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient  can  be 
kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well;  but  if  he  does 
not  recover  at  this  time,  in  ail  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  com- 
municate to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for  which 
reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  families 
affeded  with  this  dii'eai'e. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we  muff: 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

I am  now  induced  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  fuch 
of  thofe  remarks  as  immediately  relate  to  the  fubjed  of 
prevention,  in  order  to  imprefs  them  more  ftrongly  upon 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

One  of  the  molf  effectual  means  of  guarding  againfl 
the  fcrophula,  is  a conllant  attention  to  keep  the  child  dry 
and  clean,  by  the  immediate  removal  of  all  impurities, 
which  not  only  taint  the  air  and  relax  the  fliin,  but  viti- 
ate the  humours  of  the  body,  in  confequence  of  the  ab- 
forption  of  their  molt  noxious  particles  through  the  pores. 

Wafliing  children  frequently,  forms  a necelTary  part  of 
this  plan.  At  firft,  luke-warm  water  is  proper,  as  being 
belt  fuited  to  the  new-born  infant,  on  account  of  the 
warm  temperature  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  in 
the  womb,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  habit  which 
he  may  have  inherited  from  his  parents.  But  the  warmth 
of  the  water  fliould  be  gradually  diminilhed  as  the  infant 
gains  ftrength,  till  it  can  be  ufed  quite  cold  with  great 
lafcty  and  benefit.  The  cold  bath,  lo  effential  to  the  cure 
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of  tlje  lerophula,, operates  with  fiill  greater  certainfy  as  a 
preventive.  It  braces  and  invigorates  the  frame,  and 
thus  directly  c'ounteradls  one  oI  the  priitcipal  caules  ol 
the  evil,  which  is  relaxaiioii.  1 he  whole  body  ought  to 
be  wafiied . every  morning,  and  the  lower  hail  every 
night,  after  which  tiie  child  is  to  be  inl.bmlv  Vv  i}>ed  dry, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a warm  blanket,  to  guard  againfl 
the  danger  of  fruiden  cold,  and  to  fecure  all  the  advan- 
tages ol  fo  falutaiy  an  operation. 

My  lonner  arguments,  in  favour  of  light  and  loofe 
clothing  for  children  in  general,  acquire  double  force 
when  there  is  the  lead  reafon  to  dread  the  fcrophula-  It 
is  little  Ihort  of  murder  to  keep  an  infant  of  a delicate 
habit  fmothered  in  clothes,  and  panting  in  a fort  of  va- 
pour-bath caufed  by  the  nt)xious  Ileams  of  its  own  body. 
The  covering  both  by  day  and  by  night  fhouid  be  as 
light  as  is  confident  with  due  warmth.  The  linen  next 
the  fkin,  which  is  always  imbibing  perfpirable  matter, 
mud  be  changed  often  ; and  the  fame  drefs  ought  never 
to  be  kept  on  for  more  than  twelve  hours  together. 

Whoiefome  unconfmed  air,  and  frequent  exercife,  are 
grand  prefervatives  from  all  difeafes,  but  efpecially  from 
the  fcrophula.  It  is  not  enough  to  feled;  the  mod  fpa- 
cious  and  lofty  apartment  in  the  houfe  for  the  nurfery  ; 
children  fhouid  be  taken  out  into  the  fields  every  day, 
particularly  about  noon,  unlefs  the  heat  be  intenfe,  as  the 
mod  falutary  exhalations  from  the  earth  then  abound, 
and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  balmy  elfence  of  the 
fweeted  plants  and  flowers.  Cold  and  wet  weather  be- 
ing deemed  one  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fcrophula, 
any  wanton  expofure  to  it  would  be^ improper;  tliough, 
even  in  this  refpe^t,  lefs  caution  is  necellary,  if  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath  is  continued  every  morning.  This  will 
brace  the  thinned,  fined  Ikin,  and  harden  ic  againd  the 
impredions  of  a damp,  chilly  atmolphere. 

Exercife,  befides  drengthening  the  whole  habit,  and 
powerfully  adiding  all  the  vital  luatlions,  has  a direct 
tendenev  to  prevent  obdruclions  of  every  kind,  and  thofe 
of  the  glands  in  particular,  which  conditute  iheearlielt 
fymptorn  of  the  difeafe  in  quedion. 
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On  the  fubjeft  of  diet,  fome  little  deviations  mu  ft  be 
made  from  my  general  plan,  In  rearing  the  child  ot  fcro- 
phulous  parents,  or  one  that  is  marked  with  what  may  be 
called  a pre-difpofition  to  this  difeafe,  a thin  Ikin,  and  a 
general  weaknefs  and  flaccidity  of  the  habit.  Extraordi- 
nary care  (hould  be  taken  to  fecure  a very  healthy  nurfe 
for  fuch  a child  ; and,  after  it  is  weaned,  the  ufe  of 
animal  food,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  Ihould  be 
gradua'ly  introduced,  and  freely  allowed  at  dinner  every 
day.  In  cafe  of  any  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  fcrophula, 
we  muft  not  truft  to  a mild  regimen,  to  milk  and  vege- 
tables, though  in  general  fo  wholefoine  and  nutritious. 
They  cannot  give  that  tone  to  the  itomach,  and  that 
energy  to  the  whole  fyftem,  which  they  now  ftand  in 
need  of.  A grofs,  full  diet  will  certainly  occafion  hut 
inours  and  eruptions  ; but  thefe  are  very  different  from 
the  fcrophula,  and  far  more  eafily  cured.  A poverty  of 
the  blood  and  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  thofe  fure  attend- 
ants, if  not  the  principal  caufes  of  the  evil,  require  the 
moft  ftrengthening  articles  both  of  food  and  drink. 

But  I n.uft  reprobate,  above  all  things,  butter  in  every 
form,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  which  are  fo  apt  to  turn 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  loading  it  with  phlegm,  relaxing 
and  impeding  its  adion,  inducing  a debility  of  the  folids, 
and  occafioning  a great  number  of  complaints,  as  well 
as  glandular  obftruftions.  One  of  the  worft  compofi- 
tions,  of  which  butter  or  fat  always  forms  a part,  is 
paftry.  I really  fhudder,  w'henever  I fee  a delicate 
w'oman,  or  a weak  child,  greedily  devouring  thofe  pala- 
table poifons.  Let  it  be  underftood,  that  I include  in 
this  cenfure  gingerbread,  plumcakes,  and  all  trafh  of  the 
like  kind.  indeed,  a child  of  a fcrophulous  habit 
Ihould  never  eat  any  preparation  of  flour,  except  plain, 
well-made,  and  well-baked  bread. 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 
infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid 
fo  cleanlinefs,  frefli  air,  and  wholefoine  diet.  It  gene^ 

rally 
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rally  appears  in  form  offmall  watery  puftules,  firfl  about 
the  wiifts,  or  between  the  finders  ; afterwards  it  affe'is 
the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  Sec.  Thefe  puflules  are  attended 
with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
fkin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a white  feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  lad  is 
called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the  mod  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  uiilefs  when  it 
is  rendered  fo  by  negleil  or  improper  treatment,  if  it 
be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  oi  humours  •,  and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove 
in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers, 
inflammations  of  the  vifeera,  or  other  internal  difor- 
ders. 

The  bed  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  falphur, 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  parts  mod  afFefted  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ointment 
made  of  the  flower  of  I'ulphur,  two  ounces  ; crude  fal 
ammoniac  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  ; hog’s  lard,  or 
butter,  four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the 
eflence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the 
difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this 
may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed-time  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  necdlary  to  rub  the 
whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all 
at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  dop  too  many 
pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  thepatient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment, he  ought, 
if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or  two. 
It  will  likewife  be  prophr,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take 
■every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flower  of  brinl- 
ftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk, 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  flrould  beware 
of  catching  cold,  fliould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual, 
and  take  every  tiling  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing 
the  ointment;  and  fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimdone. 
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and  thoroughly  cleanfed,  otherwife  they  will  communi- 
cate the  in  left  ion  anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  direfted  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  5 and  I have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
if  duly  perfilled  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but  if  it  be  only 
ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinels  neglefted,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  dil'order  returns,  llie  quantity  of  oint- 
ment mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufliclent  for  the 
cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
ihould  appear  again,  the  medicine  muff  be  repeated.  It 
is  both  more  fafe  and  eSicacious  when  peiTiffed  in  for  a 
conhderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied 
at  once.  .As  moll  people  diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur, 
they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of  white  hellebore 
root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  refemblance ; and  1 have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments  that  make 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome 
other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  Ilkewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfon.^  are  fb  fool-hardy  as  to 
wafti  the  parts  aft'efted  with  a ftrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
v/ithout  taking  the  leall  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  > The  con- 
fequences of  fuch  conduft  may  be  eafily  guelfed.  I have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effefts, 
and  would  advil'e  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  thnt  though  this  difeafe  may  feem 
trifling,  tiicrc  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublelbme 
to  cuz'e,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  doilies,  &c.  and  breaks 
out  a icconil,  or  even  a tliird  time.  The  fame  inconvcniency  oc- 
curs in  {.riviitc  families,  iir.lefs  particular  regr.nl  be  paid  to  the 
ch.iuging  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  fall  is  by  no  means 
Jia  eafy  operation. 
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he  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greated  care.  Igno- 
rant people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm, 
without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing  mer- 
curial ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin  ; 
yet  is  is  unnecelTary  for  either  : the  former  may  be  al- 
ways more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe,  ought 
to  beware  of  infetled  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs  *. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

'T'HE  adhma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom 
admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mod;  liable  to  it.  It  is  dillinguilhed  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  or  huinoural  and  nervous  The  former  is  attended 
with  expectoration  or  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  pa- 
tient feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometinies  a little  tough  phlegm, 
by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
break  ; the  fumes  of  rnetals  or  minerals  taken  into  the 
lungs  ; violent  exercife,  efpecially  running  ; the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cLiffomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  haemor- 
rhoids, &c.  the  ludden  retrocellion  of  the  gout,  or  krik- 

* The  itch  is  now  b)-  cleanlinefs  hanifhed  from  every  genteel 
family  ia  Britain.  It  ftiJi,  however,  prevails  among  the  poorer 
liiris  of  peal'ants  in  .Scotland,  and  among  the  nianufufturers  in 
England.  Thdc  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difcaie  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infedtion  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wiilied  that  fonie  cff'eiftual  method  could  be  devifed  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told- 
me,  that  by  getting  iuciv  as  were  infefted  cured,  and  ftrongly  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlir.efs,  they  have  b.millied  the 
itch  entirely  out  c-f  their  pariflies.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 
fame  ? 
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in  of  eruptions,  ns  the  fmall-pox,  rueafles,  See.  violent 
paflioiis  of  the  mind,  as  iudden  fear  or  lurprife.  In  a 
word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  irom  any  caufe  that  either 
Jinpedes  the -circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  a;r. 

vSYMFTOMS. An  ailhma  is  known  by  a quick 

laborious  broaching,  which  is  generally  performed  with 
a kind  of  wheezing  itoile.  Somctiities  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  lb  great,  that  the  pariem  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
an  erecl  pofture,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuf- 
focated.  A fit  or  paroxylm  of  the  allhma  generally  hap- 
pens alter  a perlon  has  been  expoled  to  cold  eafferly 
winds,  or  has  beeti  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has 
got  Wet,  or  cc'ntinued  hmg  in  a damp  place  underground, 
or  has  taketi  I'orne  food  which  the  ifomach  could  not  di- 

• 

geit,  as  paliries,  toalfed  cheefe,  or  the  like. 

I'he  paroxylm  iscommonly  ufltered  in  v/ith  lifinefinefs, 
w-ant  of  deep,  hoarl’enefs,  a cough,  belching  of  wind,  a 
ienie  of  heavinefs  about  the  brealf,  and  difficulty  ol 
breathing,  'io  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the 
head,  ficknds  and  naufea,  great  oppreffioaol  the  brealf, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fometimes  intermit- 
ting pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings, 
See.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night  ; the 
patient  is  eafler  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defi- 
lous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. 1 he  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of 

eafy  digeflion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
roalled,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  Iwell  in  the  fto- 
mach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths, 
and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roalted,  are  proper. 
Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  elpecially  malt-liquor,  are 
hurtful.  The  patient  fhould  ear  a very  light  fupper,  or 
rather  none  at  all,  and  fhould  never  fuffer  himl'elf  to  be 
long  collive.  His  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter  feafun.  As  all  diforders  of  the  break  are 
much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting 
the  perfpiration,  a flannel  Ihirt  or  vvailtcoat,  and  thick 
fhoes,  will  be  of  lingular  fervice, 

3 Buf 
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But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  afthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people  can 
feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or 
the  (harp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a 
medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be  chofen.  The 
air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance, 
provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affeft- 
ed  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breathe 
eafier  in  town  than  in  the  country  ; but  this  is  feldom 
the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt. 
Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leaft  fo  fleep  our  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought 
to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons 
who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
afthina,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  greatly  aflifts 
in  the  preparation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper 
adion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon 
i’uch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either 
on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fir.  This  indeed  requires  the  great- 
eft  expeditibn,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 
In  a paroxyim  or  fit  the  body  is  generally  bound,  a 
purging  clyftcr,  with  a folution  of/afafactida, ought  there- 
fore to  be  adminiftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlels  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm 
about  the  breafl  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  aft'efted,  and  warm  catapiafins  to  the  foies  of 
tic  feet.  The  patient  muft  drink  freely  of  diluting  li- 
quors, and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tincture  of 
caftor  and  of  faffron  mixed  together  in  a cup  of  valerian- 

tea. 
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tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a 
very  good  effeft,  and  inatches  the  patient,  as  it  were, 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  more 
fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very 
ftrong  infufion  of  roafted  coftee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in 
an  arthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expeifro- 
ration  or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fyrup  of 
fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cinnamon- water,  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills  made 
of  equal  parts  of  afafcetida  and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed- 
time 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  aflhma,  antifpafmodics 
and  bracers  are  the  mofl  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a- 
day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of  ufe^ 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infuled  in 
wine.  In  (hort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or 
takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It 
is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  afles’  milk : I have  like- 
wife  known  cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have 
a very  good  effefr;  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iflues  have  a 
good  effed  ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  ftiall  here, 
once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma,  but  in 
moft  chronic  difeafes,  iflues  are  extremely  proper.  They 
are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and  though  they 
do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  pro- 
long the  patient’s  Ufe. 

This  dileafe,  though  fo  common  with  us,  is  littleknown 
in  mild  climates ; and,  on  that  account,  it  is  always  advi- 
fable  to  try  the  effcd  of  a change  of  climate,  which  has 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  tether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthin.i.  I have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  efie»51- : 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ainmoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of 
balfamic  fyrup  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this 
two  table-fpooafuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours, 

C c generally 
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generally  been  attended  with  great  benefit.  I have  al- 
ready intimated  what  little  confidence  I had  in  the  power 
of  any  medicine  to  perform  a radical  cure  of  the  aflhma  ; 
but  there  are  many  things  that  will  pve  the  patient  eafe, 
and,  of  courfe,  tend  to  prolong  his  life.  Much  alfo  may 
be  done  by  regimen,  when  drugs  are  of  little  fervice}  and 
I would  therefore  advife  afthmatic  patients  to  procure 
and  keep  by  them  rules  for  their  management  both  in 
and  out  of  the  fit,  adapted  to  their  particular  cafes, 
a proper  attention  to  fuch  rules,  a man  may  live  marly 
years,  and  enjoy  tolerably  good  health. 

I had  a patient  fome  time  ago,  who  was  often  carried 
home  to  his  wife  in  an  apparently  dying  Hate.  She  felt 
little  alarm,  well-knowing  what  was  necefFary  to  be  done; 
and  Ihe  always  brought  him  about.  This  good  wo- 
man did  no  more  than  may  be  done  by  any  woman  of 
common  feiife,  if  the  doctor  will  deign  to  inllrudl  her. 
General  rules  will  not  do.  They  muft,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  be  fuited  to  the  patient’s  cafe  and  conftitution. 
For  w'ant  of  fome  fuch  inllruftions,  which  a phyfician 
Ihould  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  give,  a patient 
may  lofe  his  life,  before  the  doitor  can  be  fent  for,  or 
any  other  medical  advice  ©r  aflidance  procured. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

'"jTHE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion, 
during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead  j 
the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  dill  continue  to  move. 
Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may  fome- 
limes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks 
fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe  a rich  ax'd 
plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors.  People  in 
the  decline  of  life  are  mod;  fubjeft  to  the  apoplexy.  It 
prevails  mod  in  winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and 
very,  low  dates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy 

fc  a compredion  of  the  brain,  occafi.oned  by  an  excefs  of 

blood, 
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blood  j or  a colleftlon  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  a fanguine^  and  the  latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It 
may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brainj  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head:  as  intenfe  ftudy;  violent  paflions*; 
viewing  objetls  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  luxurious  diet; 
fuppreflion  of  urine  ; fulFering  the  body  to  coolfudden- 
ly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  ; continuing  long  in 
a warm  or  cold  bath  ; the  excelTive  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
or  high-feafoned  food ; excefs  of  venery ; the  fud- 
den  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption ; fuffering  ilTues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftonl- 
ary  evacurion  ; a mercurial  falivation  puflied  too  far,  or 
fuddenly  checked  by  cold ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the 
head  ; long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; poifonous  exha- 
lations, &c» 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and  fwim- 
ming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory  ; drowfinefs ; noife 
in  the  ears ; the  night-mare ; a fpontaneous  flux  of  tears, 
and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an  apople£lic 
make,  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fliould  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die 
fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  'is 
fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- veffels,  efpecially 
about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe  beats 
llrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the 
breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting  noife. 
The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  fponta- 
neoufly,and  the  patient  is  fometimesfeized  with  vomiting. 

• I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with 
a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  ax 
if  daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head,  as  the  exprefled  it.  Af- 
terwards the  became  comatoie,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and  was 
exceeding  floVv.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and 'other  evacuations, 
Ihe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was 
opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mufl  be 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  perfeftly  eafy  and 
cool.  Flis  head  Ihould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frefli  air  admitted 
into  his  chamber.  His  garters  Ihould  be  tied  pretty 
tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  a proper  poilure,  he  fliould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A lax- 
ative clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefli  butter, 
and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniflered  every,  two  hours  ; and  bliftering-plafters  ap- 
plied between  the  llioulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  fwallow',  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor ; as  a decodlion  of  tamarinds 
and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common  whey  with 
cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any 
cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  diffolved  in  an 
infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other 
ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts 
held  tp  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the.  fame  rea- 
fon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  in- 
creafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  flrong,  the  countenance  is 
lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding  is 
not  fo  neceffary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may, 
however,  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  but  Ihould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
Ihould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as  direded  above, 
and  fhould  have  bliftering-plafters  applied,  and  receive 
opening  clyflers  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here 
likewile  necefl'ary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  Itrongbalm- 
tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  fmall  wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus 
benedidus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a conliderable 
time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 


When 
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When  apoplaflic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach,  vomits 
are  neceflary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  foon 
as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfons  of  anapopledic  make,  or  thofe  who  have  been 
attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and  llender  diet, 
avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpicefies,  and  high-feafoned 
food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard  agalnft  all  violent 
paffions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  head  fhould  be  fliaved,  and  daily  waflied  with  cold 
water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  w'arm,  and  never 
fuffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  mud  be  kept 
open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no 
means  be  negledled  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  mode- 
ration. Nothing  has  a more  happy  efFecl  in  preventing 
an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons ; great  care, 
however,  muff  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up, 
without  opening  others  in  their  dead.  Apopleftic  per- 
fons ought  never  to  go  to  red  with  a full  flomach,  or  to 
lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight 
about  their  necks. 

Thefe  lad  cautions  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
fuch  perfons  may  be  aware  of.  The  circulation,  which 
is  flower  during  deep  than  when  awake,  is  farther  clog- 
ged by  a fulnefs  of  the  domach.  The  low  podure  of  the 
head  not  only  favours,  but  feems  to  invite  dagnation ; 
and  tight  ligatures  round  the  neck  impede  the  return  of 
the  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  fo  that  an  apo- 
plexy, not  only  very  naturally,  but  almod  inevitably 
follows.  Indead  of  being  adoniflied  at  the  nunioer  of 
thofe  who  go  to  bed  in  apparent  health, -and  are  found 
dead  in  the  morning,  we  fhould  confider  it  as  a matter 
of  much  more  furprife  for  a perfon  of  a plethoric  habit, 
after  unchecked  indulgence  in  the  plealures  of  the  table, 
to  go  to  red  without  any  regard  to  the  inclin  .lion  of 
his  head  or  the  tighinefs  of  his  collar,  and  ever  to  rile 
again. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC, 
TIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  afiridlions 
of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  tak? 
notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which  fometimes 
happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitutions  may 
occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  altringent  liquors ; too  much  exercife, 
efpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fufficiently 
ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the 
bile  not  delcending  to  the  intehines,  as  in  the  jaundice  j 
and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  intef- 
tines  themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  tpj-por,  tumoqrs,  a 
cold  dry  (late  of  the  inteftines,  $ic. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and 
hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grie- 
vous fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear  cof- 
tivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who  enjoy 
pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool  above  once 
a- week,  and  others  not  above  once  arfortnight.  Indeed 
I have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above  once  a- 
month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  cofiive  fhould  live  upon  a 
moiftening  and  laxative  diet ; as  roafted  or  boiled  apples, 
pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with  currants, butter, 
honey,  fugar,  and  fqch  like.  Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks, 
and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  likewife  proper.  Rye- 
bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
. rye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled 
with  coflivenefs  fhould  oat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially 

that 
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that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  befl:  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  lome  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  call  mejlln.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat 
and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thole  who  are  ac- 
cuflomed  to  it. 

Coflivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpirarion; 
as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed,  See.  Intenfe 
thought  and  a fedentary  life  are  likewife  hurtful.  All 
the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  moderate 
exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly 
temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aflringeni  wines,  as  port,  claret, 
&c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is  fine,  and 
of  a moderate  (Irength,  is  very  proper.  Bu"ter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewife  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  di- 
reSs, 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  wdth  coflivenefs,  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  me- 
dicines for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  *.  I never 
knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  for 
keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbutlniot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  colli venefs  to  life  animal  oils,  as  freih  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpeciaily  thofe  maiic  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likcw'ife  recom- 
mends the  exnreli’cd  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
patlaches,  and  the  frpits  themfelvcs  ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
figs  ; decoiflions  of  mealy  vcgefubles ; thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines : fomc  faponaceons  fubllanccs  which  ftimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydrouiel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unreined  fu- 
gar,  occ. 

The  Doctor  obferves,  that  fiich  lenitive  ful^llanccs  are  pn^r 
for  perlbns  of  dry  atrabil.irian  conllitutions,  who  are  fubjeifi  to 
allriclion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  flronger 
medicinal  fubltauces  are  fometimes  incffedual ; but  that  Inch 
lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubllanccs  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have 
that  ctfcift : — That  new  milk,  efpeciaily  alTes  milk,  llimulatcs  Hill 
^pore  when  it  fours  on  the  llomach  ; and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  Itrongly. 
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the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
to^al  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeflion,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine, 
we  would  recommend  gentle  dofts  of  rhubarb  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo  inju- 
rious to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  draftic 
purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna 
may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar 
diftblved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
lenitive  eleCluary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally 
anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach  ; indigeftion ; 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief,  fear,  anxietv,  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  paflions  ; excefhve  heat ; the  ufe  of 
ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the  ap- 
petite, or  is  hard  of  digeftion  ; the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflTible,  to  make  choice  of  an 
open  dry  air  ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horleback  or  in 
a carriage ; to  rife  betimes  ; and  to  avoid  all  intenfe 
thought.  He  fliould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion ; and 
fhould  avoid  exceffive  hear  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  patient  's  regimen,  it  oughtto  be  changed. 
If  naulea  and  reachings  fhew  that  the  ftomach  is  loaded 
with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After  this  a 
gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter 
purging  lalts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient  ou^ht  next 
to  ufe  fome  of  the  ftomachic  bitters  infuled  m wine. 
Though  gentle  evacuations  be  neceffary,  yet  ftrong 
purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  After  proper  evacuations, 
bitter  elixirs  and  tindtures  wi;h  aromatics  may  be  ufed. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft  cafes 
of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appe% 
tite.  From  tv/enty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water.  It  may 
likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindure  of  the  bark,  one 

drachm 
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drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  ol  the  latter,  and  two 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally,  ol  conlidtrable  (ervice  in  this  cafe.  The  (alt- 
water  has  likew'ife  good  effefts  ; but  it  mulT  not  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  w'arers  of  Harrow'gate,  Scarborough^ 
Moffat,  and  moff  other  ipas  in  Britain,  may  be  ufed  wilfi 
advantage.  We  would  auvile  all  who  are  afflided  with 
indigeltion  and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places 
of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
ch  cerful  company,  will  be  of  fervice ; not  to  iiitnuon 
the  exercile,  diflipation,  amufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-hurn^  is  not  a diC- 
eafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  ienlation  of  heat  or 
acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  which  is  forae- 
times  anended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  trom  debility  of  the  flomach,  indi^ 
geilion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  flomach, 
&c.  . Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to 
avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  grealy -aliments,  and. 
fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  (oon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know'  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the 
heart-burn  it  they  ride  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are 
never  troubhd  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or 
brandy  and  w'ater  without  any  lugar  or  acid.  . 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  trom  debility  of  the 
flomach,  or  indigeltion,  the  paiient  ought  to  take  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhuaarb;  afterwards  he  may  ufe  infulions  of 
the  t eruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  llomachic  bitters, 
in  wane  or  brandy.  Dunking  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  with 
fifteen  or  tw’enty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  it.  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  w ill  llrengthen  the  flomach  and  promote  di- 
geftion.  Exercife  in  the  open  air  will  likewiie  be  of  ufei 

When  bilious  umours  occalion  the  heart  burn,atea- 
fpooniul  of  the  iweet  Ipiiit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of  water, 
or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  tale.  If  it  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  grealy  aluueius,  a dram  of  brandy  or 
rum  may  be  taken. 


If 
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If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  oafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  lugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may 
be  mixed  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water,  and  a tea»cupful 
of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe 
chalk,  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinna- 
mon or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafefl:  and  befl;  ab- 
forbent  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not  only  adls  as  an  ab- 
forbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; whereas  chalk, 
and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the 
inteftines,  and  occafion  obftrudions.  This  powder  is 
net  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or 
a glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual 
dofe;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity 
when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally 
made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  car- 
ried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complairlt,  the  moft  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as  anifeeds, 
juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom  feeds, 
&c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  wine, 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits ; but  thefe  ought  never  to  be 
ufed,  unlefs  they  are  abfolutely  necefl'ary,  as  they  are 
only  drams  in  a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to  the 
ftomach.  One  of  the  fafefl:  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the 
tinffure  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  lefl'er  cardamom  feeds,  in  an 
Englilh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two 
or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mafl;  ftand  to  di- 
geft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diflblved.  A table- 
ipoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionaliy  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  parti- 
cularly in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea.  Two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk  of  gum-ammo- 
niac, taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  will  fometimes  cure  the 
heart-burn. 

As  pregnant  women  are  very  fubjefl  to  this  uneafy 
fenfation,  they  Ihould  firft  confider,  whether  it  proceeds 

from 
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from  any  of  the  caufes  already  explained;  in  which  cafe 
the  medicines  preferibed  under  each  head  will  probably 
remove  it.  But  if  the  internal  fenfe  of  heat  be  owing  to 
the  (late  of  pregnancy  itfelf ; if  it  arifes  from  the  confeiic 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  womb,  and  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  much  fpitting  or  any  acid  erudations,  the  white 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a little  fugar  and  water,  will  often 
afford  the  only  relief  that  can  be  expeded  for  fome  time. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the  ner- 
vous kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to 
cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out 
their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  almoll  every 
difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different  perfons, 
or  even  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  Proteus-like, 
they  are  continually  changing  ffiape ; and  upon  every 
freih  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which 
he  never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affe£t 
the  body  ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevlfh.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of  tem- 
per, which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders,  induce 
many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the 
mind ; but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confe- 
quence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSJlS. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as  indo- 
kace,  exceffiye  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other 
weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &e.  Whatever  hurts  the  digellion,  or  pre- 
vents the  proper  affimilatioii  of  the  food,  has  likewife 
this  effect ; as  long  falling,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking, 
the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholefome  aliments,  aa 
unfavourable  podure  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  ffudy.  Indeed  few  lludious  perfons  are  entire- 
ly free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at; 
intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  but  pre- 
vemts  the  perfon  from  taking  proper  exercife,  by  which 
a means 
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means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the  nourlfhment  pre- 
vented, the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  hu- 
mours vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  effeds.  I have  known  more  nervous 
patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their  difor- 
ders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a favourite  child,  cr 
from  fome  difappointment  in  life,  than  from  any  other 
caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  de- 
preffes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion  nervous  diforders ; as^ 
unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep,  great  fatigue,  difagree- 
able  apprehenfions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome  of 

the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it  would 
be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impraSicable  talk  to  enumerate 
the  w'hole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy  inflations 
or  diflentions  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; the  appetite 
and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an 
uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digeflion. 
The  food  often  turns  four  on  the  flomach  ; .,and  the  pa- 
tient is  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  w^ater,  rough 
phlegm,  or  a blackifh-coloured  liquor  refembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt 
about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling  or  murmuring 
jioife  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but 
more  commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing ; vio- 
lent palpitations  of  the  heart ; fudden  flufhings  of  heat  in 
various  parts  of  the  body;  at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold, 
as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; flying  pains  in  the 
arms  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  pulfe  very  variable, 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times  very 
quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  fighing,  and  a 
fenfe  of  fufl'ocation,  as  if  from  a ball  or  lump  in  the 
throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and  convulfive  laugh- 
ing ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldom  refrelhing  ; and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafs  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted  with 
head-aches,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of  the 
6 bodv ; 
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body ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  alFe(S:ed  with  paia 
and  drynefs  ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and  often  a dul« 
nefs  of  hearing;  in  fliort,  the  whole  animal  funftions 
are  impaired.  The  mind  is  diflurbed  on  the  mofl;  tri- 
vial occafions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  moll  perverfe 
commotions,  inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffi- 
dence, &c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  ima- 
ginations, and  extravagant  fancies ; the  memory  be- 
comes weak,  and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  chara(Teriftic  of  this  difeafe  than  a 
conflant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another  ; which  is 
one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any  benefit  from  me- 
dicine, as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in 
any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  ef- 
fefts.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  la- 
bour under  difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free ; and 
are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or 
laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affiifted  with  nervous  dif- 

eafes ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  fhould  be 
folid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat  meats  and 
heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excels  fhould  be  carefully 
avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
they  can  eafily  digeft ; and  heavy  fuppers  are  to  be 
avoided.  If  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint  between 
meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs 
of  wine.  Though  wine  in . excefs  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  mo- 
deration, it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  di- 
geflion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals ; 
but  if  \^ne  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  w’ind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better. 
Every  thing  that  is  w'indy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muft  be 
avoided.  All  w-eak and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful;  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch.  See.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  maladv, 
as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  imme- 
diate eafe  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent 
fpirits,  they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 

certain 
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certain  poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  moref 
neceffary,  as  moll  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
tea  and  ardent  fpirits  5 to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of 
them  fall  vi^lims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  me'dl- 
cines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed  the 
beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fa- 
tiguing it.  I have  known  feme  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were  moft 
benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every  one  ought  to 
ufe  that  which  he  finds  mofl  beneficial.  Long  fea- 
voyages  have  an  excellent  effedt ; and  to  thofe  who  have 
fufEcient  refolution^  we  would  by  all  means  recommend 
this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of  new 
objedls,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to 
remove  thefe  complaints*  For  this  reafon  a long  jour- 
ney, or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more  advantage  than 
riding  fhort  journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigo- 
rates the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  relax 
and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which  is  ren- 
dered fo  by  great  fires,  or  (loves  in  fmall  apartments. 
But  v^hen  the  flomach  or  bowels  are  weakj  the  body 
ought  to  be  well-guarded  againll  cold,  efpecially  in  win- 
ter, by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  fkin. 
This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentary  canal  fronv  many  impreffions  to  which  it 
would  otherwife  be  fubjedl,  upon  every  hidden  change 
from  w'arm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the  body  fre- 
quently with  a flefli-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen-cloth,  is 
likewife  beneficial ; as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  per- 
fpiration, See.  Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought 
to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying 
too  long  a- bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They 
ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy 
and  cheerful  as  pofTible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which 
hurts  the  nervous  fyflem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive 
powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  arc 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may  fome- 
times  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered  at 
lead  mere  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When 
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When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  fonie  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould  ne\fer 
fufier  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  flrong  and  violent 
purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  avoided  ; as  aloes,  jalap, 
ike.  I have  generally  feen  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhu- 
barb in  brandy  anfwer  very  well.  This  may  be  made  of 
any  ftrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
finds  necell'ary.  When  the  digeUion  is  bad,  or  the  fto- 
mach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  : 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, orange- 
peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  thefe 
ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days. 
A table-fpoonful  of  the  (trained  liquor  may  be  taken  in 
half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  firengthen  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly  perfifted 
in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  efFefts ; but  when 
rtie  liver  or  other  vifeera  are  obftrudted,  or  otherwife 
unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  uled  with  very  great  caution.  The  molt  proper  fea- 
fons  for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into 
the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a-week.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time 
after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  obferved 
the  greatefl  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water.  This 
both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  llomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; but 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advife  people  to  be 
extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them,  left  habit  ftiould 
render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceflary  *. 

It 

* Few  dnys  have  pafled  for  a confiderable  time,  that  I Iiave  not 
• had  occafion  to  recommend  the  following  tinufture  to  feme  of  my 
nervous  patients,  and  1 have  fddom  been  Jil'appointed  with  regard 
toils  cffefls;  Take  of  compound  tinfturc  of  the  bark  and  volatile 
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It  would  be  an  eafy  master  to  enumerate  many  medi- 
cines which  have  been  extrlled  for  relieving  nervous  dif- 
orders  ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a thorough  cure,  muft 
expe£l  it  from  regimen  alone  : we  fhall  therefore  omit 
mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend  the 
ftrifteft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  flate  of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of 
mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
pieafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a dcr. 
greeof  infanity,and  often  terminates  in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  heieditary 

difpofition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind  is 
long  occupied  about  one  objetS; ; violent  paffions'  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  venery ; 
narcotic  or  hupefadive  po'ifons  ; a fedentary  life  ; foil-, 
tude  ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; acute 
fevers;  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change 
melancholy  into  madnefs  ; and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially 
of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  Irom  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of 
digeffion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affimilated;  from  a 
callous  flate  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a dry- 
nefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add 
gloomy  and  miflaken  notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS.— When  perlbnsbegin  to  be  melancho- 
ly, they  are  dull;  dejt  dled;  timorous;  watchful;  fond  of 
folitude;  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inquifiiive;  foli- 
citous  about  trifles;  fometimes  niggardly,  and  other  timet 
prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound ; the  urine  thin, 
and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  flomach  and  bowels  inflated 
w'ithwind;  the  complexion  pale;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak. 
The  funftions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted, 
infomuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
cf  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  imagin- 
ed their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  lub- 

tindure  of  valeri.in  each  an  ounce;  mix  them;  take  a tca-fpoon- 
i'ul  in  a glals  of  wine  or  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

fiances. 
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ftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould  be 
broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own. 
miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obflrudlion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is  eafier 
cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affections  of  the  mind, 
or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or 
the  mevfes^  fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confifl  chiefly  of  ve- 

getables of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food, 
efpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or  fleflr,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  bad.  Aliments 
prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates 
thick  blood  are  likewife  improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boer- 
haave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe  of 
whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon.  The  mofl  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees 
with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may 
be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny- 
royal, the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves,  or 
fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fliall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the  open 
air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the  vifcid  hu- 
mours, it  removes  obftruftions,  promotes  the  perfpiration, 
and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of  madtiefs  is 
attended  with  a diminifhed  perlpiration  ; all  means  ought 
therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that  necelfary  and  falu- 
tary  difcharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  direft  tendency 
to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  confining  the  patient  to  a 
clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  diforder ; but  it  would  have  ftill  a better 
effeft,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By 
‘hgging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  ikc.  both  the  body 
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and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a 
voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agree- 
able companions,  has  often  very  happy  effefts.  A plan 
of  this  kind,  with  a ftridl  attention  to  diet,  is  a much 
more  rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient 
within  doors,  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  particu- 

lar attention  mull  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient 
is  in  a low  date,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  di- 
verted with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining  fto- 
ries,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Ilory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a very 
rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind 
I’o  effedlually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  mod 
efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company 
ought  likewife  to  confifi  «f  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive  unac- 
countable averfions  againfl  particular  perfons ; and  the 
very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftracl  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  uimoft  perturbation. 
In  all  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  better  to  foothe  and  calm 
the  mind,  than  to  ruffle  it  by  contradiftion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necefiary. 
In  this  cafe  he  mull  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have  feen  the  laft  have 
very  happy  effefts.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an 
ounce,  dilfolved  in  water-gruel,  every  day,  for  feveral 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  necefiary.  More  or  lefs 
may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have 
likewife  a good  effect ; but  they  mull  be  pretty  llrong, 
otherwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  ev^acuation  of  urine  or  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  difeafe. 
Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  purified  nitre  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any  manner  that 
is  mofi;  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  dillilled  vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think  vinegar  the  belt  medicine  that 
can  be  given  in  this  difeafe. 
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Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachm  of  nitre, 
and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftenerj  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form, 
it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruffian 
caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  direffed.  If 
mulk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains 
of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The 
antimonial  wine  is  by  fome  extolled  for  the  cure  of  mad- 
nefs ; ir  may  be  taken  in  a dofe  of  forty  or  fifty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a cup  of  tea.  We  do  not  mean 
that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  adminiftered  at  once; 
but  w'hich-ever  of  them  is  given,  muft  be  duly  perfifted 
in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  take  medicines,  we  ftiall  mention  a few  outward  appli- 
cations which  fometimes  do  good  ; the  principal  of  thefe 
are  iflues^^  fetons,  and  warm  bathing.  IfTues  may  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  generally  have 
the  beft  eft'ed  near  the  fpine.  The  difeharge  from  thefe 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drefling  them  with  the  mild 
bliftering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly 
called  the  orrice-peas  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place 
for  a feton  is  between  the  ffioulder-blades  ; and  it  ought 
to  be  placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  fpine.  \ 

Madnefs  or  delirium,  which  proceeds  from  mere  weak- 
nefs,  requires  a different  treatment.  This  muft  be  re- 
moved by  nourifliing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to  the 
patient’s  ftrength,  and  cordial  medicines.  All  evacua- 
tions are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take 
frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine  in  which  a little  Peruvian 
bark  has  been  iufufed. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion,  or 
of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Ot  all  the 
affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft  fuddenly  fatal. 
It  is  more  or  left  dangerous,  according  to  the  importance 
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of  the  part  affefled.  A palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any 
part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affects  the 
ftomach,  the  intcftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dan- 
gerous. IF  the  face  be  affected,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it 
fliews  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When 
the  part  affected  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waffes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any 

thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  inufcle  or  part  of  the  body. 
The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkennefs ; wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow  ; 
preffure  upon  the  brain,  or  nerves ; very  cold  or  damp 
air  ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; fudden 
fear  ; want  of  exercife  ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyftem,  as  drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
felves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muff  be  bled,  bliffered,  and  have  his  body 
opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation 
or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muff  be  purfued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and 
invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegeta- 
bles, as  muftard,  horfe-radifli,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muffard'Vvhey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Fridlion  with  the  flefli-brufli,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affeOed.  Blif- 
tering-plallers  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  affected 
pans  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 

• Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  lame  quantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feenis  to  be  a mift-ike.  Many 
peiTons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water  daily, 
V itlimit  feeling  any  had  confequences  ; yet  the  fame  (juantity  of  tea 
will  make  their  hands  lliake  tor  twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  atfedtiL. 
the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident  from  iis  preventing  fleep,  occuiioa- 
Uig  giddinefs,  dlmhcfs  of  the  tight,  tleknefs,  See. 
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may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the  beft 
external  applications  is  eleflricity.  The  fliocks,  or  rather 
vibrations,  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  aifefted  j and 
they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic  fnuff,  or 
any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife  of  ufe. 
Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing 
the  parts  affefted  with  nettles ; but  this  does  not  feeni 
to  be  any  way  preferable  to  blifiering.  If  the  tongue 
be  affefted,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently 
with  brandy  and  muftard  ; or  he  may  hold  a bit  of 
fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy-drops,  or  com- 
pound fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  mav  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of  it 
in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he 
may  take  of  fal  volatile  oleofum^  compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, and  tincture  of  caltor,  each  half  an  ounce  ; mix 
thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of  muf- 
tard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger, 
or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; but 
the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift  air. 
He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fl^in  ; and,  if  polTible, 
fliould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is  affefted 
with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  w'ho  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  moft  fubjecl  to 
it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  abut  the 
time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 
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twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult ; but  when  after 
forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expefted  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  re;ifon 
to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns  frequently, 
the  profpedl  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymptom 
when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fonietimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a colle^Iion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  brain  ; a polypus  ; tumours  or  concretions 
within  the  fkull  j exceffive  drinking  ; intenfe  fludy  ; ex- 
cefs  of  venery ; worms ; teething ; fuppreffion  of  cuf- 
toniary  evacuations ; too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion  ; 
violent  paffions  or  affeclions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy, 
&c. ; hyfteric  affeclions ; contagion  received  into  the 
body,  as  the  infedion  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS, An  epileptic  fir  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  unufual  wearinefs  ; pain  of  the  head  ; dulnefs  ; 
giddinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears ; dimnefs  of  the  fight ; pal- 
pitation of  the  heart ; dlftnrbed  fleep ; difficult  breathing; 
the  bowels  are  Inflated  with  wind ; the  urine  is  in  great 
quantity,  but  thin  ; the  complexion  is  pale  ; the  extre- 
mities are  cold  ; and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a 
flream  of  cold  air  afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual  noffe; 
his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands; 
his  eyes  are  diflorted  ; he  darts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth ; 
his  extremities  are  bent  or  twifted  various  w'ays ; he  often 
difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and  foeces  involuntarily ; and  is 
quite  deftitute  of  ail  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over, 
his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of 
ffupor,  w'earinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; but  has  no  re- 
membrance of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affedions 
of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive  heat,  cold, 
or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invefligating  its 
caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  wrath  pf  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits. 
In  modern  times,  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been  im- 
puted to  witchcraft  and  lafipinatipn.  It  depends,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  as  much  upon  natural  oaufes  as  any  other  malady  ; 
and  its  cure  may  often  be  effedted  by  perfifting  in  the 
ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pofllble, 

to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light 
but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing  flrong,  to 
avoid  fwine’s  flefli,  water-fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy  and 
oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all  violent 
paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient  mufl 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
all  dangerous  fituations,  as  (landing  upon  precipices, 
riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft  vary 

according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear 
an  obftrudion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  neceflary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  (loppage  of  cudomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  pof- 
fible,  muft  be  redored  ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  fubdituted  in  their  place.  KTues  or  fetons  in  this 
cafe  have  often  a very  good  effetT.  ' When  there  is  rea- 
fon to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms, 
proper  medicines  mud  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe 
vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  (hould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove 
obdinate,  a blidering-plader  may  be  put  between  the 
flioulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when 
epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or 
mealies,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pefted.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great  an 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fydem,  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  brace  and  drengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  deel ; or  the  anti-epileptic  electuaries, 
recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead  *. 

• See  Appendix,  EkEluary  for  the  Epilepfy, 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations  which  have  been 
raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfHnate  epileptic  cafes  it  de- 
ferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains, 
which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  The  befl  method  is  to  begin  with  a fingle  grain 
four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe 
as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have  often  known  this 
xnedicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Mufk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  a 
bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  eleCtricity. 

Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and 
jnuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion-fits  which 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  where- 
in the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange  motions  and  gef- 
ticulations,  which  by  the  common  people  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  effeCts  of  witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may 
be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and  purges  ; and  after^ 
wards  ufing  the  medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the 
epilepfy,  wz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c. 
Chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and  ought 
pever  to  be  negleCled  v;hen  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

TThe  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  afteCtioa  of 
the  flomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that 
irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

ft  may  proceed  from  excels  in  eating  or  drinking;  from 
a hurt  in  the  flomach  ; poifons ; wind  ; inflammations 
or  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  (fomach,  mtefiines,  bladder, 
midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vlfcera.  in  gangrenes,  acute 
and  malignaiit  fevers,  a hiccup  is  ofien  the  forerunner 
of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digdtion,  a draught  of  gene- 
rous 
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rous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will  gene- 
rally remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk 
and  oil  mud  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  recom- 
mended. When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the 
cooling  regimen  ought  to  be  Itriftly  obferved.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  fto- 
mach fhould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  applied  to  it. 

WTien  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fication, the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptics,  are  the 
only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to  fucceed.  When  it 
is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach, 
loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour, a gentle 
vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will 
be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative 
medicines  direfted  for  the  heart-burn  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  muft: 
be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafmodic 
medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk ; fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and 
repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife  of  fervice; 
but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar 
dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile 
aromatic  tinfture,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External 
applications  are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial ; as  the  ftomach 
plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edin- 
burgh or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a conftant 
hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  flopped 
by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned.  Nothing, 
however,  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brilk  fmall- 
beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often 
kept  off  for  feveral  davs,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  patient  was 
at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large 

fchirrous 
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fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or  right 
orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  ; or 
by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  immediate  affiftance.  It  is  moll; 
incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  the 
nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum  The  befi;  way  of  admi- 
niftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfier  of  warm  water. 
This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by  iIj^ 
rnouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  fame  cafes  im 
creafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effeds  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  another, 
with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given  | 
and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm  of  the  Venice  treacle’,. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  w'arm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  w^ater  fhould  be  conftantly  applied  to  it. 
I have  often  feen  thefe  produce  the  moft  happy  cffeds. 
The  anodyne  balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part 
afteded ; and  an  anti-hylteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for 
fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent 
their. return. 

In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  ftomach,  fome 
blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient 
forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a 
fuppreflion  of  the  mcnfcs^  bleeding  is  of  ufe.  If  they  be 
owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  fpirits,  or 
fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I 

3 . have 
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have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  (lomach 
removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plafter  of  treacle 
of  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  of  weight  about  his 
bread:  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake  oft'. 
He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  chough  oftener  he 
attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
felf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes 
he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks 
he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being 
daftied  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  ftippofed  to  proceed  from  too 
much  blood  ; from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  alfeftion,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
fons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  mofl:  commonly  aftlicted  with  the  night-mare. 
J^othing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers, 
cfpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed 
fbon  after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of 
this  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflided 
■with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought, 
anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprelTes  the  mind,  ought  alfo 
to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afftided  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  ftiould  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  unea- 
fmefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  awake. 
Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy, 
taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That,  however, 
is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effed.  We  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of 
eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day, 
and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftotn  himfelf 
fp  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  often  pro- 
mote 
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mote  digefllon  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much 
fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digeltion,  however, 
has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  neceffary  ; in 
this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  molt  proper 
medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently, 
and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conflitutions  are 
liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  ar,e 
feidom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to ; but  when 
W'holly  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often 
prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of 
its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fatigue ; exceflive 
weaknefs  ; iofs  of  blood  ; long  falling  ; fear,  grief,  arxd 
other  violent  pallions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor, 
or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  he  prevented 
by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm  room  im- 
mediately after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air, 
to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink 
any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought 
into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglefting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures 
applied  above  his  knee  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his 
hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  He 
fliould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and  fliould 
have  a fpoonfiil  or  two  of  w'ater,  if  he  can  Iwallow, 
with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  fliould  not  remove  the  com- 
plaint, it  may  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  after- 
wards to  give  him  a clyfter. 


As 
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As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lo  es  its  elafticity  or 
fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  it  often 
fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in  this  cafe 
deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
feinting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  alfemblies, 
efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  mufl:  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death ; and,  to  the 
weak  and  delicate,  they  fornetimes  prove  fatal.  They 
ought  therefore  with  the  utmofl;  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  aflembly-rooms, 
and  all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 
ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch 
places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his  temples  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  firong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He  Ihould  be  laid  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine  or 
fome  other  cordial  as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fvvallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  fits,  cafior  or  afafoetida  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  Or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
cxhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  however,  mult 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increafed 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  flill  and  eafy  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fnould  have  frefli  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould  confift  of 
nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water^ 
eau  de  luce^  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples 
with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  fiomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  paffions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  the  patient  mult 

be 
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be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fliould  be  fuffered  to 
remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell  to  fome  vinegar. 
After  he  is  come  to  himfelf,  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel 
in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing 
in  an  emollient  clyfier. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  firs,  from  whatever  caufe  they 
proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  praftice  may  be 
very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjedt  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with, 
fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to 
ufe  cordial  and  flimulating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts, 
Hungary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tindure  of  caltor, 
and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afilidled 
with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour 
in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like,  may  increafe 
this  complaint  j but  ftrong  and  healthy  people  are  feldoni 
troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they  either  overload  their  fto- 
machs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  flate, 
and  confequently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While  therefore 
the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the 
Gaufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault 
of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to 
prevent  the  produdion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after 
it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be 
ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being  pro- 
duced there  *. 

The 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
blfcuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftoniach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this. 
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The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  nume- 
rous ; they  often  however  difappoint  the  expectations  of 
both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The  moft  celebrated 
among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  juniper  berries ; the 
roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  carravvay, 
and  coriander ; gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  wa- 
ters, tinctures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the  tinc- 
ture of  w'oodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirir,  mther,  &c. 

Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  efficacious 
in  expelling  wind  than  tether  and  laudanum.  He  gene- 
rally gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  wnth  peppermint- 
water  and  tinCture  of  caftor,or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Some- 
times, in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida. 
He  obferves  that  the  good  effeCIs  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines  ; whereas  thofe  warm  medicines, 
cotnmonly  called  carminatives^  do  not  often  give  imme- 
diate relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  DoClor  fays,  he  has  often 
feen  very  good  efleCls  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water *  *.  In  gouty 
cafes,  he  obferves,  that  tether,  a glafs  of  French  brandy, 
or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are  among  the  befl: 
medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
DoClor  recommends  external  applications,  which  are 
fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric 
and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft 
leather,  of  fuch  ftze  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
belly.  This  fhould  be  kept  oft  for  a confiderable  time, 
provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  fliould  give 


as^ne  of  the  bctl  carminative  medicines  ; and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  ariftng  from  flatulence,  indi- 
geftion,  &c. 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
n^eflary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 
iEther  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofes  than  it  was 
in. Dr.  Whyte’s  time. 


great 
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great  uneafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following 
liniment  ufed  in  its  (lead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce ; of  the 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed- 
time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  leffening  the  production  of  flatulence,  the 
Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chaly- 
beates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks  fome 
nutmeg  or  ginger  (hould  be  added  to  the  tinCture  of  the 
bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder  fhould 
be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflivenefs, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found  to  an- 
fu'er  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken 
every  night  at  bed-time  : 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms  ; fuccotrine  aloes,  fait 
of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufficient  to  form 
them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm,  or  two 
fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeClion,  given  every  other 
evening,  will  have  very  good  effeCls. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the 
time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  DoClor  obferves,  that  tea,  and 
likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; and 
that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  is  not  only 
preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  moft  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  fubjeCl, 
and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  meafure  agree 
with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  ; and 
fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  exercife  is  in  my 
opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicine,  both  for  preventing  the 
produdion  and  likewife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies. 
Thefe  elfeds,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCled  from 
fauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but  from  la- 
bour, 
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boUT,  or  fuch  a<Sive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to 
every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeft  to  low  fpirlts  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath, 
exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  mod:  likely  means  to 
remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increafed  by  loli- 
tude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often  be  re- 
lieved by  cheerful  com|)any  and  fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  date 
of  the  domach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian, 
bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel 
joined  with  aromatics  may  likcwife  in  this  cafe  be  ufed 
with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are 
mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  domach  and 
intedines,  or  obdruftion  in  the  hypochondriac  vifcera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes  known 
theHarrowgate  orTunbridge  water  of  fervice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of  the 
mendrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacua- 
tions may  either  be  redored,  or  fonie  other  fubdituted 
in  their  place,  as  ifl'ues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr. Whyte 
obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  efiedts  in 
this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long-con- 
tinued grief,  anxiety,  or  other  didrefs  of  mind,  agree- 
able company,  variety  of  amufements,  and  change  of 
place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  will 
afford  the  mod  certain  relief. 

Perfons  affli6led  with  low  fpirits  fliould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excels,  efpecially  of  venery  and  drong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  drong  liquors  Is  by 
no  means  hurtful ; but  when  taken  to  excels  they  weaken 
the  domach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs  the  fpirits. 
This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate 
and  melancholy  often  fly  to  drong  liquors  for  relief,  by 
which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own 
dedrudlion. 
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OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  llkewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
vous difeal'es,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  reproach 
of  medicine.  W omen  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe  ftomach 
and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous  fyltem  is 
extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  hyfteric  com- 
plaints. In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the 
like.  A fudden  fupprefTion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife 
to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paflions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief, 
anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or  faint- 
ing fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep,  only 
the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  At 
other  times  the  patient  is  alFefted  with  catchings  and 
ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which  precede  hy- 
fteric fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons.  Some- 
times the  fits  come  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
yawning  and  ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion  and 
anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  fore- 
told by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a b?Il  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ftomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
miting j afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  throat,  and  occafions 
a degree  of  fuffbcation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the 
fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed.  The 
hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  In- 
deed there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing 
and  crying  of  an  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  to 
fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to  prevent 
its  return.  The  longer  the  firs  continue,  and  the  more 
frequently  they  return,  the  difeafeJ)ecomes  the  more  ob- 
ftinate.  I'heir  llrength  is  increaled  by  habit,  and  they  in- 
duce 
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duce  fo  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyilem,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed. 

It  is  cufliomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper ; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  w here  the  dif- 
eafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  or  arifes  from  inanition,  it 
is  not  fafe.  The  befl:  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the 
patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or 
fpirits  of  hartftiorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks  may 
alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  ilie  feet,  and  the  legs, 
arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  with  a warm 
cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and 
legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when 
the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes.  In  cafe  of  cof- 
tivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida  will  be  pro- 
per ; and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fvvallow,  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial 
julep,  may  be  given  frequently  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  attempt- 
ed at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the  fits. 
It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet. 
A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  will 
often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it  w'ill  not  be  fafe 
to  leave  it  oft'  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The 
moft  proper  drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and 
every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fyftem,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  what- 
ever relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  eafy  and 

• When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  theymaybe 
cured  by  excicinj;;  an  oppofite  paffion.  This  is  i'lid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a wiiole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who 
were  all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firll  who  was  feized  lliouid 
be  burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge, 
will  not  always  fuccced.  I would  therefore  advil'e,  that  young 
ladies  who  are  fubjetlf  to  hyfteric  fits,  fliould  not  be  fent  to  board- 
ing fchools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I have 
known  rnadnefs  itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 
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cheerful,  and,  if  poflible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in 
fome  agreeable  and  interelling  purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyflem,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters. Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of 
the  infufioii  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in 
fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but 
they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any 
effcd.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  bene- 
ficial in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be 
of  ufe  ; but  they  fiiould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  frequently 
repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  fiomach. 
If  there  is  a tendency  to  coflivenefs,  it  mud  be  removed 
either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as 
it  fhall  be  found  necelTary. 

To  lefl'cn  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpafmodic 
riredicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  bed  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When  opium  dif- 
agrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  applied  exter- 
nally, or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful  in  re- 
moving thofe  periodical  head-aches  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedl.  Catlor  has  in  fome 
caies  been  found  to  procure  deep  where  opium  failed  ; 
for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whyte  advifes,  that  they  Ibould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the  anti- 
hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

Flyfteric  women  are  often  afflifted  with  cramps  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  feize  them 
ill  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  efficacious  medicines 
in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering-plafters,  and  warm  bath- 
ing or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very 
violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on. 
In  milder  cafes,  immerfmg  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  affected, 

* Though  antlfpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  1 ever 
knew  in  h}  Iteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  ol  ionic  and  cor- 
roborating medicines. 


will 
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often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whole  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  fen- 
fible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering-plafter,  and 
to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mullc,  camphire,  and  the 
warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  comprefllon. 
Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes 
removed,  by  tight  bandages;  and  when  convulfions  arife 
from  a flatulent  diftention  of  theinteftines,or  from  fpafms 
beginning  in  them,  they  may  be  often  leflTened  or  cured 
by  making  a pretty  ftrong  compreflion  upon  the  abdomen 
by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in 
the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps. 
Though  this  feem§  to  owe  its  efie£t  chiefly  to  imagina- 
tion, yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *. 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  (harp 
humours  in  the  (tornach  or  inteflines,  no  lading  relief 
can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  ex- 
pelled. The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  perio- 
dic convulfions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxuri- 
ous, the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It  becomes  daily 
more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments.  It  has 
fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  immediately  preceding,  that 
many  authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  They  require,  however,  a very  dif- 
ferent regimen  ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are 
capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  pafTions  are  not 
cafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  mod 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long 
and  ferious  attention  to  abftrufe  fubjefts,  grief,  the  fup- 

* Some  perfons  afflided  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  be- 
nefit from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about,  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 
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prefllon  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  excefs  of  venery,  the 
repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued  eva- 
cuations, obftrudions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  the 
liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Flypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fad  long,  and 
their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  Aiiafcefcent 
and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flelh  meats 
agree  bed  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be  old 
claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree  with  the 
ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be 
drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to 
be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and,  where  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  patient,  fridions  with  the  flefh-brufh  or  a 
coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his 
power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  or  land.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe,  are  to 
flrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  bed  anfwered  by 
the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direded  in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  codive,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoetida,  with  as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  necefiary  to  form  the 
ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  needful  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the. 
afafoetida  may  fubditute  Spanifli  foap  in  its  place. 

'I'hough  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effeds  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  Inrenfe 
fludy,  and  every  thing  that  depredes  the  fpirits,  are  like- 
wile  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diiorders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  j yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  perfons 
afilided  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicated  maladies, 

I have 
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I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymptoms  under 
diftinfl  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  ditferent  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame 
general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit 
particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will 
not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  1 lhall  there- 
fore omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter 
with  a few  general  remarks  on  the  molt  obvious  means 
of  preventing  or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  affli6ted  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyltem, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a defeat  in  the  conftitution,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  removed;  but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper 
care.  When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo 
very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen 
calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affedions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own  power  to 
avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  con- 
ftitution, &c.  Exceftive  grief,  intenfe  ftudy,  improper 
diet,  and  negleft  of  exercife,  are  the  great  fources  of 
this  extenfive  clafs  of  difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged  de- 
ftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the  fpirits,  and 
induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole 
fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen.  The 
lols  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is 
often  fufficient  to  occafion  the  rnoft  complicated  ferits 
of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not 
to  be  avoided,  but  furely  their  eft'ects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs 
hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  muft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Paftions. 

The  eft'eds  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe 
occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  fpirits, 
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and  deflroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To  prevent 
thefe  efledts,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  according  to  the 
Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books  *.  They  fbould  never 
fludy  too  long  at  a time ; nor  attend  long  to  one  parti- 
cular fubjed,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious  nature. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to  their  pofture, 
and  Ihould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds 
by  mufic,  diyerfions,  or  going  into  agreeable  com- 
pany. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  inani- 
tion. Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion,  and 
vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  opprefted  with 
frefti  loads  of  fpod,  before  (lie  has  had  time  to  digeft  and 
aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weakened, 
and  the  veflels  are  filled  with  crude  humours.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufficiently  nourifliing, 
or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefli  fup- 
plies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  ex- 
tremes are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility 
pf  the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of  con- 
fequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufp  of  nervous-  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  active  and  laborious  are  feldom  trou- 
bled with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  children 
of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feef  their  keeneft 
force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuft'er  difeafes,  furely  np 
individual  has  any  right  to  exped  an  exemption  from 
the  general  rule. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  reafly  deferve  our 
j>ity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  endea-;- 
voured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  condpft  j and  fhall 

^ Armflrong  on  Health. 
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only  add,  that:  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  the 
ufe  of  bracing  and  ftren'gthening  medicines,  as  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  with  other  bitters ; the  preparations  of 
fteel ; the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  like. 

Among  many  remarkable  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind, 
which  I have  often  met  with,  one  very  lately  attraded 
my  notice  in  a peculiar  manner.  It  was  written  by  the 
patient  himfelf,  a gentleman  of  fortune  and  of  liberal 
education  ; and  it  might  be  juftly  called  a pidure  from 
nature,  drawn  with  uncommon  fenfibility  and  force. 
The  whole  account  being  too  long  for  infertion,  the 
following  extrad  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the  v;ri- 
ter’s  fufferings  and  deferiptive  talents,  “ It  is  in  vain,’* 
he  fays,  “ that  I attempt  to  imprefs  the  Faculty  with 
the  real  date  of  my  fulFerings,  The  fymptoms  of  the 
diforders  are  not  to  be  deferibed,  from  their  unufual 
preffure  upon  the  mind  ; nor  can  they  be  conceived,  F 
believe,  by  any  but  thofe  who  have  fufFere.d  under 
them.  They  may  be  faid  to  conftitute  a phenomenon 
in  the  fcience  of  difeafes.  Since  I know  of  no  terms 
to  exprefs  rhem  in,  or  language  to  deferibe  them  by",  I 
am  obliged  to  content  myl'elf  with  denominating  the 
diforder  and  its  effeds  together  a mental  agony,  whofe 
influence  creates  a real  tedium  vitee.  It  attacks  me 
fometimes  when  fitting,  foraetimes  when  walking ; and 
if  I were  not  to  throw'  myfelf  on  a bed  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxyfm,  I (hould  certainly  dafli  myfelf  to 
pieces.  This  is  accompanied  with  a lalfltude,  refUelT- 
nefs,  and  total  incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
in  life.” 

The  fame  fpirit  animated  every  part  of  the  alFeding 
defeription  j and  the  cafe  was  accompanied  with  a lift 
of  eleven  eminent  phyficians,  whom  the  patient  had 
confuited  at  different  times,  but  whofe  names  I fupprefs, 
as  their  preferiptions  did  him  no  good,  and  did  them 
no  honour.  When  the  primary  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in 
the  mind,  it  is  Hooping  to  the  low  tricks  of  quackery 
to  amufe  a patient  with  talfe  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
medicine.  The  difappointment  that  follovys  aggravates 

every 
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every  painful  fymptom,  and  makes  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferer  look  forward  to  death  as  the  only  refource.  All 
I prefcribe  for  him,  is  travelling. 

I Ihould  alfo  have  willingly  inferted  here  an  account 
of  fome  other  nervous  affections  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  had  not  their  length  exceeded  the  limits  I pre- 
fcribed  to  myfelf  in  thefe  fupplementary  obfervations. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

•DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

^y^'^E  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  fen- 
fations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of  the  va- 
rious organs  by  which  they  are  performed;  but  to  point 
out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs  are  moft 
liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they  may  be  prevented  or 
remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjeft  to  more  difeafes  than 
the  eye ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are 
more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  per- 
fons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes, yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  truhing  to 
them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  moft 
learned  phyfician ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  dan- 
ger of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  oiit  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldorp  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented ; 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  negle«ffed,  to  ren- 
der the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and 
to  fociety  *. 

• It  Is  a pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind, 
o)  w!io  Jofc  tJicir  fight  when  youn^j,  ffould  be  fullered  to  remain  in 

ignorance 
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I’he  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  ob- 
je£ts ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture; 
violent  head-achs,  excelTive  venery ; the  long  ule  of 
'bitters  ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fubftances ; 
various  difeales ; as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. ; but, 
above  all,  from  nighr-vvatching,  and  candle-light  llu- 
dies.  Long  falting'is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and 
frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cultomary  evacu- 
ations ; as  morning  fweats ; fvveating  ol  the  feet ; the 
menfes  in  women  ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All 
kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  parti- 
cularly the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  and  other 
llrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cold  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  mult  abltain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the  va- 
pours of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and  gla- 
ring colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink 
may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer  j and  the  aliment 
mult  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeflion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iffues  and  fe- 
tons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 
fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night-ftudies  are  to  be 
avoided.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  a feton  or  an  iflue,  will 
reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plaf- 
ter  between  their  Ihoulders. 


ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  ca- 
pable, as  knitting,  carding,  titrning  a wheel,  teaching  languages, 
Sic.  Nor  are  inllances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the 
highell  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  leall  idea  of  light. 
Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sandcrfon  of  Cambridge,  and 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The 
former  was  one  of  the  lirft  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the 
latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philolbphcr,  was  malter  of 
ail  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confiderahle  adept  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

A gutta. 
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A gutia  ferena,  or  amaurofis,  is  an  abolition  of  tlie 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  faiult  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves,  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off,  and 
the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body  in'ull 
be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the 
patient  be  young,  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may  be 
bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  A running  at  the  nofe 
maybe  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating  powders, 
&c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  relieving  the  patient 
are  iflues  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck, 
i have  known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been 
for  a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mercu- 
rial falivation  ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwev  the  purpofe 
better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury may  be  dift'olved  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day, 
drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla 
after  it. 

A cafarad  is  an  obftrudion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
ferpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either  diini- 
nifhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  generally 
an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
beginning  catarad,  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
as  in  the  gutta  ferena ; and  they  will  fometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  catarad:  be- 
comes firm,  it  muft  be  couched,  or  rather  extraded.  I 
have  refolved  a recent  catarad  by  giving  the  patient 
frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of 
frefti  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual 
blifter  on  the  neck  *. 

The  7iiyopia^  or  JJoortfightedjiefs,  and  prejhyopt a,  or 

feeing  only  at  too  great  a dijlance^  are  diforders  w'hich  de- 
pend on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  there- 

* lu  both  thefe  cafes  eleflrlcity  merits  a trial. 

fore, 
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fore,  admit  of  no  cure.  The  Inconveniences  arifmg  from 
them  may  however  be  in  fome  meafure  remedied  by  the 
help  of  proper  glaffes.  T.he  former  requires  the  aid  of 
a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glals. 

A Jlrabifmus^  ox  fquinting^  depends  upon  an  Irregular 
convra'^ion  of  the  mui^cles  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm,  palfy, 
epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contraft  this 
diforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expofed  to  the 
light.  They  may  Hkewife  acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a 
fquintlng  nurfe,  or  play-fellow,  See.  As  this  diforder  can 
hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent 
it.  Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is  to 
contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  fee  in  a (haight  direction. 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  ey  es  are  generally  the  elfefl  of 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall-pox;  the 
meafles,  or  violent  opthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blindnefs.  Il  the  Ipecks 
are  fofi  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by 
gentle  caullics  and  difcutieiits  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of 
celandine,  &c.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical 
operation  may  be  tried  : the  fuccefs  of  this,  however,  is 
always  very  doubtful. 

The  blood Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke,  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I have 
frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping- 
cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of  fcarlet,  and  is  af- 
terwards of  a livid  or  blackiffi  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  oil'  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fo- 
mented with  a decoclion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A fofc  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes; 
and  the  body  ffiould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by 
a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of  that 
organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened  by  bath- 
ing the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary-water, 
rofe-water,  with  white  vitriol  difl'olved  in  it,  &c.  Me- 
dicines which  make  a revulfion  are  likewife  proper ; as 
mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliflers  on  the  neck,  bathing 
the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 


When 
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When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftruftion  of  the 
lachrymal  dud,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called 
z fifiiila  lacbrymalis,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a furgical 
operation  *. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing 
may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exccffive  noife,  violent  colds  in 
the  head  ; fevets;  hard  wax,  or  other  fubflances  ftick- 
ing  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ; too  great  a degree  of  moif- 
ture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often  the 
efted  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  mofl;  people  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original 
fault  in  the  ftrudure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure;  and  the 
unhappy  perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally 
likewife  dumb  for  life  f. 

When 

• A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
h.ihit. 

f Though  thofe  avIio  have  tlie  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  corifequcntly  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loll  to  focietj , ye  t nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
inch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underhand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak,  will  appear  parodoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may- 
be taught  without  the  afliflance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonitration,  bat  is  aftually  reduced  to  pradice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  braldwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedlion,  that 
his  fcholars  are  generally  inore  forward  in  their  education,  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  T hey  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoll  readinefs,  butlikewil'e  fp^ah, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  "What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecles  iliould  remain  in  a 
Ihate  of  idlotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and 
intelligent  as  others  ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in 
jiiftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imaginatiou 
itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this  gentle- 

n an, 
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When  deafnefs  is  the  elfeft  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mud  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  (hould  likewife* *  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  elFe£l  of  a fe- 
ver it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If 
it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be 
foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they 
mufl  be  fvringed  with  v\^arm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  li- 
quid opodeldoch,  or  rinflure  of  afafoetida,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every 
night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little 
wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inflead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice 
of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpole  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton, 
which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  alfeded  parts  as  pof- 
fible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall  of 
an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
ear  ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary-water  and  fpirit  of 
lavender.  Etniuller  extols  amber  and  mulk;  and 
Brookes  fays,  he  has  often'  known  hardnefs  of  hearing 
cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear 
with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications 
mufl  be  varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  *. 


nirui,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  wlford  to  attend 
him,  it  would  be  an  aft  of  great  luinianit)',  as  well  as  public  uti- 
lity, to  ereiS  an  academy  for  their  bcjjetit. 

• A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  1 can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  oblfin.ite  dcafoefs,  he 
was  at  lalt  adviled  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  iiito 
his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great 
benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a foiution  of  /a/  ammoniac,  in  water, 
would  produce  the  fame 
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Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of  fer- 
vice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do 
hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered 
with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a verv  deli- 
cate touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we  would  chiefly  re- 
commend in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep  the  head  warm.  From 
whatever  caufe  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is  always  pro- 
per ; and  I have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in 
the  mofl  obflinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  I ever  ufed*. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  importance  to 
man  in  a flate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing,  yet 
as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniency, 
they  deferve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to  be  re- 
fiored  when  loft  ; which  ought  to  make  us  very  atten- 
tive to  their  piefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding  what- 
ever may  in  the  leaft  prove  injurious  to  them.  As  there 
is  a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of  taftingand 
fmelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  aft'efts  the 
other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated  by  fragrant 
and  poignant  diffies,  they  loon  lofe  the  powder  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  taftes  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. 
Man,' in  a ftate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  facul- 
ties as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminiffied  or  deftroy- 
ed  by  difeafes ; as  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  infide 
of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfacfory  membrane  j 
the  compreffion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  mem- 
brane, or  fome  fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin. 
A defetft,  or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall 
Ipungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  fore- 
head, kc.  may  likevvife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 
It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a colledion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thuie  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from 

• An  ('bAinate  cleafuefs  has  been  cured  by  ekdlrkity. 
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them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  inoifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  thin  fliarp  ferum,  may  be  applied ; as 
the  oil  of  anniteed  mixed  with  fine  flour ; camphire  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfe,  guni-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewife 
be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moifleniug  the  mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuft'  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
ed with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  annifeed  ; or  a 
flernutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noflrils  is  likewife  of  ufe 
for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obflrudions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drefled 
with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a 
venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury. 
In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
brandy  may  be  taken,  as  direded  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  walked  with  it ; and  the 
iumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  noflrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves,  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  flimu- 
lating,  volatile  fairs,  flrong  fnufls,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam 
of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil 
of  amber. 

The  tajle  may  be  diminilhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthrc,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue.  It 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which,  being 
difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  ferifations  as 
if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really  a bad  tafte ; 
or  it  may  be  entirely  deflroyed  by  injuries  done  to  th6 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove 
more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling, 
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than  obftinate  colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  afFecl  the 
head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diniinifhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently  waflied 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which 
feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To 
relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  following 
things  may  be  of  ufe  ; If  there  be  a bitter  tafle,  it  may  be 
taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which 
evacuate  bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafle,  arifing 
from  putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by  the  juice  of  ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafle  is  cured 
by  a plentiful  dilution  with  w'atery  liquors.  An  acid 
tafle  is  deflroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as 
powder  of  oyfler-fhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafle,  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radifli,  or  other  flimulating  fubflances,  will  help  to  re- 
cover it. 

OF  THE  TOIJCIL 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  thaf 
obflrufts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being 
regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  ; as  pref- 
fure,' extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  too 
great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  nerve  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-lkin,  or  where 
there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate. 
Whatever  diforders  the  fundtions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching*  Hence  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  lame  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  a Jiupor,  or  defedt  of  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftrudlion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  mufl 
firfl  be  purged  j afterwards  fuch  medicines  as  excite  the 
adtioii  of  the  nerves,  or  llimulate  the  fyllera,  may  be 
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ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,y2//  vo~ 
laii/e  oleofum,  horfe-radlfti,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly; 
the  difordered  parts,  at  the  lame  time,  may  be  trequently 
rubbed  with  frelh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Blidering-plalters  and  rinapifms  applied  to  the  parts 
will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alio  warin  bathing,  efpecially 
in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

In  a work  like  this,  which  is  wholly  defigned  for  po- 
pular inllruclion,  it  would  have  been  an  ufelefs  difplay  of 
anatomical  Iklll  to  mention  fuch  diforders  of  the  fenfes 
as  admit  of  no  remedy,  becaufe  they  are  owing  to  a de- 
fedl  in  the  organization  or  Itruflure  of  the  brain,  whence 
the  nerves,  thofe  fine  organs  of  fenfation,  take  their 
rife.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
one  or  two  general  caufes  of  nervous  w'eaknefs,  and  of 
confequent  debility  or  imperfeftion  of  the  fenfes,  which 
proceed  wholly  from  our  owm  mifconduft. 

Nothing  fo  much  relaxes  the  nervous  fyftem,  fo  much 
blunts  the  acutenefs  of  every  fenfe,  and  deftroys  its 
energy,  as  intemperance.  To  fay  of  a man  when 
drunk,  that  he  has  lojl  his  fenfes,  is  literally  true  in  the 
moll  comprehenfive  meaning  of  the  word.  He  can 
neither  fee,  hear,  tafte,' fmell,  nor  feel,  with  exaftnefs  ; 
and  though  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  that,  with  the  return 
of  fobritty,  he  recovers  his  fenfes  alfo,  yet  they  become 
more  and  more  impaired  by  every  debauch,  till  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  frantic  indulgence  ccnfign  him  to 
blindnefs,  to  deafnefs,  and  to  the  grave.  Excefs  in  eat- 
ing produces  fimilar  effects,  and,  like  the  touch  of  the 
torpedo,  benumbs  every  faculty.  It  particularly  vi- 
tiates the  tafte  and  fmell,  and  thus  defeats  the  chief  pur- 
pofes  for  which  thefe  fenfes  v.'eie  given,  to  inform  us  of 
the  wholefome  or  noxious  properties  of  every  thing  we 
eat  and  drink. 

Uncleannefs  is  alfo  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
fenfation.  Perhaps  the  benignity  of  Nature  is  not  dif- 
played  in  any  thing  more  flrongly  than  in  the  warnings 
fhe  gives  of  this  evil,  and  in  her  own  endeavours  to 
avert  it.  She  has  left  us  fo  little  to  do,  that  we  delerve 
no  pity  for  the  fevereft  punifhment  of  our  negled.  See 
how  kindly  fhe  has  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
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all  over  the  body,  the  interior  parts  of  the  nofe,  the 
mouth,  the  ear,  the  eye,  againfl;  external  annoyance  I 
Obferve  with  what  efforts,  entirely  independent  of  our 
will,  flie  drives  to  relieve  thofe  delicate  organs  from  all 
impurities  ! The  uneafinefs  we  feel  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  ought  to  roufe  our  immediate  attention.  Shall  we 
fuffer  dirt  to  gather  upon  the  Ikin,  to  dull  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  to  obftrud  the  pores,  and  to  drive  back  into 
the  fyftem  the  noxious  particles  which  Nature  endea- 
vours to  throw  off,  when  the  ufe  of  a little  foap  and 
water  would  prevent  every  inconvenience  ? Is  it  too 
much  trouble  to  walh  the  ears ; to  dip  the  face  w’ith  the 
eyes  open  in  a bafon  of  clean  water  four  or  five  times 
every  morning ; to  rinfe  the  nofe  and  mouth  ; and  to 
keep  the  tongue  clean,  not  by  feraping  it,  but  by  at- 
tending to  the  ftate  of  the  ffomach,  of  which  the  tongue 
is  an  index  ? Some  people  feem  to  be  as  much  afraid 
of  water  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog  ; and 
if  they  remain  obftinate  in  that  antipathy,  I can  only 
fay,  they  deferve  a far  worfe  end  than  that  of  fuch  un- 
fortunate incurables,  to  be  fuffocated  in  their  own 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 
SCHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  ufually 


feated  in  fome  of  the  glands ; as  the  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cfincer. 
When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a fcniies  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter of  an  abominable  foetid  fmell  is  difeharged  from  the 
fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons 
after  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  moft  fub- 
.jedt  to  this  diftafe. 
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CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

prefled  evacuations ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal 
to  women  of  a giofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes. 

It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  fear,  gtief, 
anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprelTing 
paflions.  Hence  the  .unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na- 
ture ; by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows, 
friflion,  preflure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fufter 
from  the  lafl  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  breafl  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often  very 

trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour,  about  the 
fizeof  an  hazel-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the 
flrft  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time 
without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
uneafinefs  j but  if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tu-: 
mour  irritated  by  preflTure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  ^ 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It 
then  gets  the  name  of  cancer^  from  a fancied  refemblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firft  red, 
afterwards  purple,  then  bluifli,  livid,  and  at  lafl  black. 
The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnaw- 
ing, ftiooting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough, 
and  unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  mid- 
dle ; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become,  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifli  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  (harp  ichor 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts 
till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer  More  occult  can- 
cers arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become  intolerable  ; the 
appetite  fails  j the  flrength  is  exhaufled  by  a continual 
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Jie6lic  fever  ; at  lafl:,  a violent  hasmorrhage,  or  difcharge 
of  blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings  or 
convulfion  fits,  generally  pat  an  end  to  the  miferable 
patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifliing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned  or 
falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear ; and 
fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe 
his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to 
be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the  afteft'ed  part, 
which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  preflure,  and  even 
from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  foft 
flannel.  ' 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 
however,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
mofl:  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is,  that 
the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might 
often  be  prevented  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the  patient 
ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common  purging  mer- 
curial pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the  part 
aftedted  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day,  with  a little 
of  the  mercuiial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or 
flannel.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and  an  Englifli  pint 
of  the  decodlion  of  woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank 
daily.  I have  fometimes  difcuffed  hard  tumours,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfeof 
this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or 
cauftic.  indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety, 
•the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  pur- 
pofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is  ruined, 

or 
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or  the  whole  maf«  of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  llhs, 
however,  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the  opera- 
tion lo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the 
extirpation  till  death  flares  them  in  the  face;  whereas, 
if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  ic  would  generally 
prove  a radical  cure. 

When  ^|e  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off, 
or  if  tl'.e  patient  will  not  lubmit  to  the  operation,  fuch 
medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  molt  urgent 
fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr^  Home  fays,  that  half  a 
grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimateof  mercury,  dilRlvod  in, 
a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  raiofn- 
ing,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the. face  and* 
nofe.  He  likewife  recommends  an  infiifion  of  the  fola- 
nu7ii,  or  night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stock,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extratl  of  this  plant  as  very 
efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Doctor  fays, 
he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifefl:  advantage. 
Fie  advifes  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the 
dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effect  be  perceived,  and 
there  to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or 
three  grains  at  firft,  the  Doctor  fays  he  has  increafed  the 
dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds 
that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks 
without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  recommends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fub- 
llances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He 
fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids ; and  adds, 
that  the  patient  ffiould  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep 
his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  Doflor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  fays 
he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes  without 
any  apparent  benefit ; neverthelefs  the  patient  has  been 
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Cared  by  perf^Hinj^  in  the  ufeof  it  for  hr^lf  a 
This  is  at  leafi  encouragemenr  to  giv;-  ir  ^?\r  ri'l 
Though  ’We- are  fc.r  froni  think  n^r  the  h.Ti'Jo.-k 
tbofe  extravagact  enconiiun's  vvhich  the  Doctor  has  be- 
fto'A  ed  upon  ity  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baf- 
fled the  boalted  powets  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The-'powder  of  hemlock  is  by  feme  preferred  to  the 
extratfl;.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frelh  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Nicholfon 
of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day  with  remarkably  good 
effed^s.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either 
as-a  poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  be 
kept  clean  by  injedling  daily  a ftrong  decoflion  of  the 
tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

. Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  for- 
did ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negledted.  The  bed 
application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  carrot-poul- 
tice. The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated, 
and  molftened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confidence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mud  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  which  are  objeDs  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance in  fuch  a dreadful  diforder  *. 

■ Wort," or  aninfufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  niud  be  frequently  made  freflr,  and 
the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even 
four  Englifii  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any 
medicine  iathis  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long 
time.  It  is  of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  ; 
and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almod  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  iflues 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
efFecfs  * 

When  all  other  medicines  fall,  recourfe  mud  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and 
render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  life 
wholefome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air  ; to  be  as  eafv  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; and  carefully 
to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every  kind  of 
preffure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glandular  partsrf. 

In,  the  long  catalogue  of  human  affliidions  thet^'is* 
fcarcely  one  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the 'canoerrot  k is 
no  lefs  painful  than  loathfome  ; it  kills  by  inches  ; irfeli^' 
dom  cured  except  by  the  knife ; and  even  that  does  not 
always  fucceed.  I have  frequently  feen  fmall  tumors  in 
the  bread,  which  might  perhaps  have  ended  in  cancers, 
yield  to  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  applied 
twice  a-day  ; bur  after  the  fchirrus  had  broke  and  be- 
come a cancer,  I do  not  remember  having  ever  feen  it 
cured  ; nor  do  I believe  that  the  whole  materia  rnedica 
can  afford  a remedy  for  it. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  In  London  who  cwc 
cayicers  ; and  no  one,  who  has  a fufficient  fhare  of  faith, 
can  be  at  a lofs  for  a cancer  dodlor.  One  may  fee  even 

• In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  rnedicines,  and  even  furgery, 
at  defiance,  1 lately  faw  remarkable  efFeds  from  an  obdinate 
perfeverance  in  acourfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers 
to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyiinge,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoiftion  of  carrot, 
and  that  the  patient  Ihould  take  four  or  five  times  a-day,  a glafs 
of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  ofthebeft  powder  ed  bark  in  it. 
The  fores,  after  being  walhed,were  likevvife  fprinkled  with  the  fame 
powder.  When  the  patient  began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily 
expected.  She  continued  it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifell 
advantage  ; but  being  told  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  chat  the  bark 
would  not  cure  a cancer,  and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  vvalhed, 
Ihe  difeODtinued  the  pradice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This 
courfe  was  not  expected  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the 
patient’s  life,  which  it  evidently  did  almoltto  a miracle. 

f As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now' 
kept  in  tlie  lliops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  directions  for  ufing  them. 
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the  fronts  of  houfes  infcribed  with  the  words,  “ Cancers 
cured  here”  in  large  charafters.  I lately  had  a patient, 
who  once  fancied  that  iier  bread  was  a little  cancerous, 
and,  under  that  imprelTion,  was  kept  for  two  years  in 
the  hands  of  a female  cancer-curer,  though  the  lady  in 
reality  had  not  the  lead  lymptom  of  a cancer  about  her. 

But  credulity  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind  dill  more  incu- 
rable than  cancers.  1 had  occafion,  a few  years  ago,  to 
make  feveral  vifits  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  richelt  mer- 
chants in  I.ondon,  whofe  fider  was  alllicfed  at  the  time 
with  a cancer  ; and  though  Ihe  lived  in  the  fame  houfe, 
I was  never  defired  to  look  at  her.  Blind  credulity  pre- 
vailed over  reafon.  Her  cure  was  entruded  to  an  Ame- 
rican quack,  who  knew  jud  as  much  as  my  lady’s  lap- 
dog,  of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  cancers.  He 
only  helped  to  kill  her,  which  the  difeafe  might  ulti- 
mately have  done  : yet  furely  Ihe  ought  to  have  had 
better  advice. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

VERY perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,tobeacquaInt- 
ed  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons.  fhey  are 
generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effeds  are  often 
fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow 
time  to  procure  the  adidance  of  phyficians.  Happily, 
yideed,  no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here 
necelfary  ; the  remedies  for  mod  poilons  being  generally 
at  hand,  are  ealily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  common 
prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by  fome 
counter  poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt.  Peo- 
ple believe,  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unlefs 
they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind  ot  poifon 
which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons 
taken  into  the  domach,  without  exception,  depends 
chieily  on  difeharging  them  as  foon  as  poffible. 
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There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
more  obvious.  Potion  is  feldom  lonj^  in  the  domach 
before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
This  (hews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed,  com- 
mon fenfe  didates  to  everv  one,  that,  if  any- thing  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it 
ought  immediately  to  be  dilcharged.  Were  this  duly 
regarded,  the  danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  gene- 
rally be  avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fliall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poifons ; 
neither  fhall  w’e  mention  the  boafled  antidotes,  which 
have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obvi- 
ating their  effeds;  but  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  point- 
ing out  the  poifons  moft  common,  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofzve  fubliinate 
of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narco- 
tic or  ftupefadive  quality;  as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane, 
berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade,  &c. 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infedlon  either 
by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  different  from 
the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effeds  when  received 
into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  mod 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effeds  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  faid  with  refped  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives  a 
burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  flomach 
and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirft,  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; 
and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminiflered,  the  patient 
is  feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
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coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black  vo- 
mits, foetid  (tools, -with  a mortification  of  the  (tomach 
and  inteflines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

On  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  patient 
fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  fallad-oil 
till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with 
oil.  Fat  broths  are  likevvife  proper,  provided  they  can 
be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frcfli 
butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or 
water.  Thefe  thi:  gs  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  in- 
clination to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  dr.mk  eight 
or  ten  Englifh  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed  ; and 
it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  olf  drinking  while  one  particle 
of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  (lomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fub fiances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likevvife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and 
prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels ; but  if  they  fhould  not 
make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  or  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be 
mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may 
likewife  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat 
with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods  however  fail, 
half  a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  mull  be  adminiflered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteflines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  mufl  be  very  fre- 
quently thrown  up  j and  the  patient  mufl  drink  emol- 
lient decodlions  of  barley;  oatmeal,  marfh-mallow's,  and 
fuch  like.  He  mufl  likew'ife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  fairs,  or  feme  other 
purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought, 
for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a healing 
and  cooling  quality  ; to  abflain  from  flefh  and  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  pud- 
dings, and  other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digeflion.  His 
drink  (hould  be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of 
any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 
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VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  fliomach,’ commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly.  Perfons  who 
have  taken  thefe  poifons  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  domach,  often  prove  fatal  i yet  the  danger 
is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged.  Not 
being  of  fuch  a caudic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are  lefs 
apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels,  than  mineral  fubr 
dances : no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  lod  in  having 
them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  midake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
foiid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly^  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medi- 
cine when  taken  in  proper  quantity ; but,  as  an  over- 
dofe  proves  a drong  poifon,  w^e  fliall  point  out  its  com- 
mon eiFeds,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great  drow- 
finefs, with  dupor  and  other  a^poplectic  fymptoms.  Some- 
times the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  inc^lin^ion  to  deep,  that 
it  is  almod  impoflible  to  keep’  hira^awalc^  Every  me- 
thod mud,  however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  fnould 
be  toiled,  ihaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp. ^lidering- 
pladers  fliould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  dimu- 
lating  medicines,  as  lalts  of  hartlhorn,  &c.  held  under 
his  nofe.  It  will  alio  be  proper  to  let  blood.,.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  mud  be  taken  to  make  him 
difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  man- 
ner direded  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  drong  vomits, 
drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  falls.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often 
given  lalt  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  m 
repeated  dofes  with  great  fucctfs. 

If  the  body  fliould  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the 
poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifliing  diet  and  cordials 
will  be  proper  ; but  when  there  is  realbri  to  fear  that  the 
domach  or  boweL  are  inflamed,  thegreated  circumfpec- 
tiori  is  needfary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine: 

OF 
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We  fliall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a niad  dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poifon  in 
this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contraft  this  difeafe 
are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind,  viz.  foxes, 
dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  cajiina, 
or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  lafl  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  ; 
and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the 
firfl:,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If 
fuch  a thing  fliould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is 
precifely  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow's:  At 
firfl  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and  com- 
pany : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  fcems  to  murmur, 
is  peevifli,  and  apt  to  bite  flranger^ ; his  ears  and  tail 
droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy;  after- 
wards he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the 
mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and  watery : he  now,  if  not 
confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  wdth  a kind  of 
dejecled  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets. 
Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fiy  from  him.  Some  think  this 
a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him 
by  the  fmell  5 but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaulled  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeale  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  fea- 
fons  ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  flinking  carrion, 
without  having  enough  of  frefii-water,  are  mofl  liable 
to  it. 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  flridlefl 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was  really 
mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife  from  ne- 
glefling  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people  have  lived 
in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  becaul'e  they  had 
been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  ; but, 
as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoflible  to 
afcertain  the  fad.  This  fhould  induce  us,  initead  of 
killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do 
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all  In  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be 
certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumllances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
Imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mailer,  runs  about  in 
quell:  of  him,  is  fet  upon  bv  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by 
men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat,  and  abufed, 
looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along. 
Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him ; while  he,  finding 
himlelf  clolely  purlued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf- 
defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it 
palfes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoflible 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

i his  being  the  true  hifiory  of,  by  Hr,  the  greater  part 
of  thofedogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
nurnberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have  been  extolled  for 
preventing  the  effeO;s  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almolb 
every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any 
claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  nurnberlefs 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be 
cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firll'  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive 
others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  w'as  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  effe£ls 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
defefl  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am  per- 
luaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminiftered  imme- 
diately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  w'e  Ihou’ld  not  lofe  one  in  a thou- 
fand of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
avhich  nevenhelels  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  : 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
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fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  perfon  be- 
comes heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet  with 
frightful  dreams  j he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude. 
Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firfl:  fymptoms, 
of  that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  on  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  preventing 
it,  we  lhall  not  take  up  time  in  (hewing  its  progrefs  from 
the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mufl;  render  fuch  perfons  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  can 
have  no  good  eifefts.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medi- 
cines for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and 
feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve him  out  of  danger.  Some  have  indeed  gone  mad 
twelve  months  after  being  bit,  but  feldom  later. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  effefts 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  promote  the 
different  fecretions,  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years  he  bad  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 

The  Doctor’s  prefcrlption  is  as  follows : 

“ Take  a(h-coloured  ground  liver-wort, cleaned, dried, 
and  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  of  black  pepper  powdered, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and 
divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  •,  one  of  which  muft  be 
taken  every  morning  (afting,  for  four  mornings  fuccef- 
fively,  in  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  cow’s  milk  warm. 

“ After  thele  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go 
into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every  morn- 
ing falling,  for  a month  ; he  muft  be  dipped  all  over, 
but  not  (lay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than 
half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he 
mull  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

“ 'I’he  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the 
medicine 

Wc 

* Though  wc  give  this  prefcrlption  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
' yet  wc  wpuld  not  advile  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
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We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaflt-India  fpecific, 
as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed  of  cinnabar 
and  mulk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  antifpafmodic  ; and, 
by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing 
the  eftefts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  faftitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twen- 
ty-four grains,  mulk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefc  be  made 
into  a hne  powder,  and  taken  in  a glais  of  arrack  or 
brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mull  be  repeated  ; but  if  he 
has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  mull  be  repeated  iii 
three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  antifpaf- 
modic medicine  ; 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire 
feven  grains  ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup 
of  faft'ron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner: 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm ; 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnels. 
When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rub 
daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the 
woundv 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  flaould 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  eft'ecls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
w'ould  not,  however,  advife  people  to  trull  to  any  one  of 
them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  different 
powers,  there  is  the  greatefl  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 


that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to 
it  alone.  Mead  w is  an  able  pliyficiaii  ; but  he  I'eems  to  have  been 
no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own 
credulity. 
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The  great  error  in  tlie  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  In 
not  taking  them  for  a fufliciem  length  of  time.  They 
are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to 
the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  mull  impute  their 
frequent  want  of  luccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  confifts 
in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon  Ihould  be  ex- 
pelled by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  necdfary,  even  though  the  medi- 
cine were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  Doftor 
prefcribes. 

The  Ead-India  fpecific  is  dill  more  exceptionable  on 
this  account. 

As  thete  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  dngly,  have 
frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  diall  recommend  the 
following  courfe : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-ved'el,  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be  not 
done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be 
better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drefled  with  fait  and  water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  dreded 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  badlicon  mixed  with  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

The  patient  diould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  feme  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If 
he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,  as  the  Doftor 
direds,  for  four  days  fucceliively.  Let  him  then  omit 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame  num- 
ber of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mull  rub  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 
I'his  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effedt  of  the  mercury  be 
gone  off.  He  mull  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  into 
which  he  may  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix  weeks. 
If  he  Ihould  fed  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time  after 
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coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a 
tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave 
off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the 
bolufes  of  fnake.root,  afafcetida,  and  camphire;  or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  Inake-root,  twice 
a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  the  whole  time  he  is  bath- 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient 
mufl:  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  mult  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abflain  from  flefli, 
and  all  faked  and  high-feafoned  provifions.  He  muft 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  Ipare  diet.  His  mind  flrould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceflive  heat  and  violent 
paflions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  proper 
regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia  ; and  cannot 
help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  muft  gene- 
rally be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  improper  nie- 
dicines,  or  not  ufmg  proper  ones  for  a fulBcient  length 
of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  afudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting  to  thefe 
they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe  of  me- 
dicine would  have  rendered  them  abfolutely  fafe.  This 
holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Numbers  of  peo- 
ple, for  example,  believe,  if  they  or  their  cattle  were  once 
dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were 
a charm  againft  the  effedls  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch 
like  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog  which 
is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  Ihould  go  mad  afterwards,  the  per- 
fon would  be  affefted  wuth  the  diforder  at  the  fame  time; 
but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  con- 
fideration.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as 
much  as  poffible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for 
fome  time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The 
hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
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which  flievved  no  other  fymptoins  of  the  difeafe,  but  11(1- 
leffnels  and  a fullen  dlfpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  n eat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incu- 
rable. 1 he  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured, 
has  been  produdive  of  the  mod  horrid  confequences.  it 
was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfons,  as  foon 
as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed 
them  to  death,  or  to  lullotate  them  between  mattrafles 
or  feather-beds,  &c.  This  condud  certainly  deferved 
the  fevered  punidiment  ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  dif- 
eafe, and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
experience ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Tidbt  fays,  it  may  be 
cured  in  the  following  manner  ; 

1.  The  patient  mud  be  bled  to  a confiderable  quan- 
tity j and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thricCj  or  even 
a fourth  time,  if  circumdances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  Ihould  be  put,  if  poflible,  into  a warm 
bath  ; and  this  fliould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  Ihould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyllers. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  Ihould  be 
rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  w’ound  Ihould 
be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily 
flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  Ihould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree  and  elder 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and  fac-v. 
titious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains  ; of  mulk,  fix- 
teen  grains  *. 

* The  Ormtkirk  medicine,  as  it  Is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible  as  a 
preventive,  yet  I u'ould  not  advife  any  one  to  trufl;  to  it  alone. 
Indeed,  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely,  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mull  be  taken  for 
feme  Goafida-able  time,  and  iu  fuflicient  quantity. 

7.  The 
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7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be  not 
eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned  above: 
Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder; 
of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains  each  ; of  opium, 
one  grain  ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  conferve,  or 
rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  flomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty- five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mud  be  light; 
as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vege- 
tables, &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  w'eak,  and  fub- 
je6t  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  polfonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention  is 
the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all 
the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  flrould  not 
think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fuck- 
ed *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil, 
ffiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar 
is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be  ufed  in  any 
kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If 
the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe 

• The  practice  of  fucking  out  poilbns  is  very  ancient  ; and  in- 
deed nothing  cun  be  more  rational.  Where  the  Ihie  c innot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moft  likely  way  for  extraiSting  the  poifon. 
Thei'C  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
does  no  harm,  nnitfs  It  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought,  however,  to  walli  his  mouth 
frequently  with  Cdad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  tlic 
lealt  inconveniency.  The  Pfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Mai^i  in  Italy, 
were  fumed  for  coring  the  bites  of  poifbnous  animals,  by  fucking 
the  wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America 
pradife  the  fame  at  this  day. 
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will  be  fufEcient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous 
animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infefts,  as  the  bee,  the  wafp, 
the  hornet,  &c,  their  flings  are  feldom  attended  with 
danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  flung  by  a 
great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ; in  which  cafe 
fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey;  others 
iay  pounded  parfley  to  the  parr.  A mixture  of  vinegar 
and  Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended  ; but  I have 
found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  falad-oil,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  applications  of  pleclgifs  dipped  in  lau- 
danum, fucceed  very  w'ell.  Indeed,  when  the  flings  are 
fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only  have  oily  poultices, 
or  pledgits  moiflened  w'ith  laudanum  applied  to  the 
part,  but  fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling 
naedicines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happiiiefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mofl  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths- of  the 
efiecls  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obfervation  with 
regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound  every 
where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  careleflhefs.  Children 
ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againfl  eating  any  kind  of 
fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know ; and 
all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have  accefs, 
ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be  deflroyed.  This  would 
not  be  fo  difficult  a tafk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; bur,  as  they 
prove  often  deftrudive  to  cattle,  they  ffiould  be  rooted 
cut  of  all  paflure-grounds.  They  ought  likewife,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be  deflroyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages;  which,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  places  where  they  mofl  commonly  abound. 

I have 
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I have  feen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfs;^ 
bane,  and  deadly  night-lhade,  all  growing  within  ih&  en- 
virons of  a fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons, 
within  the  memory  of  ihofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method,  that 
I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out ; 
though  this  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paftes,  but  we  have  accounts  of  feveral 
perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots,  inftead  of 
parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had  ga- 
thered for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refpecl  to  the  former,  and 
to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufhrooms  may 
be  a delicate  difli  *,  but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as  they 
are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not  know  one 
kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for 
a mufhroom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and.  ani- 
mals of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign 
countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended 
for  this  ifland,  we  fliall  pafs  thefe  over.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of 
our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effedual  re- 
medy is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fnake. — The  prefcription  is  as  follows : Take  of  the 
roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fuininer,  roots  and 
branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity  ; bruife  them  in 
a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as 
foon  as  poflible,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  patient  be 
fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  ge- 
nerally will  cure ; but,  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour 
after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. 
— If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a 
little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good 
tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who  fays 
it  was  the  invention  of  a negro ; for  the  difcovery  of 
which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafsd,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  AflTembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  remedies 
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for  every  kind  of  poifon  ; but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to 
be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
the  molt  ftrict  attention  to  the  following  rules,  v/z.  That 
when  any  poifonous  fubllance  has  been  taken  into  the 
flomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  difcharged 
by  vomits,  clylters,  and  purges ; and,  when  poifon  has- 
been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
pelled by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecre- 
tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  I'weat,  urine,  and  infenfible 
perfpiration ; to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafoetida.  ; 


CHAP.  XL  VII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

|N  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  difeafe 
w'as  omitted.  The  reafons,  however,  which  at  that 
time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have,  upon  more  ma- 
ture coiifideration,  vanifired.  . Bad  confequences,  ho 
doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering  with 
medicine  in  this  diforder ; but  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great 
and  folid  advantages  which  muff  arife  to  the  prttient 
from  an  early  kiiov\ledge  of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention 
to  a plan  of  regimen,  which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the 
difeafe,  will  be  fure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs 
hurtful  to  the  conffitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons 
who  contrad  this  dii'eafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort  of  dif- 
grace.  I'his  renders  difguife  necelfary,  and  makes  the 
patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether,  or  apply 
to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and  fecret  cure  j but 
who,  in  fad,  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a time, 
while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
means  a flight  infedion,  which  might  have  been  eafily 

removed. 
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removed,  Is  often  converted  into  an  obfHnate,  and 
fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  atteriding  this 
diieafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a variety  of  different  fltapes,  and 
may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  affcmblage  of  dif- 
eales,  than  a fingle  one.  No  two  difeafes  can  require 
a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this  does  in 
its  different  Itages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  truft- 
ing  to  any  particular  noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such 
noilrums  are,  however,  generally  adminiffered  in  the 
fame  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead; 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  the  degree  of  infedion,  and  a thou.f'and  other 
circumffances  of  the  utmolt  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  diieafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  mid- 
wives, and  married  women  whofe  huibands  lead  diifo- 
lute  lives,  are  often  affeded  with  it,  and  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due 
time.  The  unhappy  condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  cer- 
tainly plead  our  excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  necelfary,  for 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this 
too  common  diieafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls  to 
this  part  of  my  fubjed  ; I fhall  therefore  confine  my  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  circuinftances  of  importance,  omit- 
-ting  fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  fel- 
dom.  I fliall  likewife  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe, with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it 
has  undergone  fince  it  was  firff:  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  many  other  circumffances  of  a fimilar  nature  ; all  of 
which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet 
could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  difcharge  of 
iiifedious  mucus  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either 

fex. 
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fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  infedlion  has  been  received  ; fome- 
times  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other 
times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Pre- 
vious to  the  difcharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with 
a fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a 
thin  glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  which  fiains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  de- 
gree of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water ; this,  gradually  increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a 
degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paflage,  where  a 
flight  degree  ol  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begins 
to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,  and 
running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fymptoms  daily  enfue.  In 
men,  the  eredlions  become  painful  and  involuntary,  and 
are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than  when  natural.  This 
fymptoni  is  moft  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  The  pain  which  w'as  at  firlt  only  perceived  to- 
wards the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  ail  up  the 
urinary  paflage,  and  is  moll  intenfe  jufl;  after  the  patient 
has  done  making  water.  The  running  gradually  re- 
cedes from  the  colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at 
length  puts  on  the  appearance  of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  more  Intenfe ; the  heat  of  urine  is  fo 
great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water ; and 
though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is 
rendered  with  the  greatefl:  difficulty,  and  often  only  by 
drops ; the  involuntary  eredlions  now  become  extremely 
painful  and  frequent ; there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and 
fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is  plen- 
tiful and  flrarp,  of  a brown,  greenifli,  and  fometimes  of  a 
bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms 
gradually  abates  j the  heat  of  urine  goes  off" ; the  invo- 
luntary and  painful  eredions,  and  the  heat  and  pain 
about  the  feat,  become  eafier ; the  running  alfo  gra- 
dually decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  laft  it 
entirely  difappears. 
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By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may 
be  generally  diftinguilhed  from  any  other  difeafe.  There 
are,  however,  fame  few  diforders  for  which  it  may  he 
miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the  fuor 
albtis,  or  whiles,  in  women,  &c.  But  in  the  former  of 
thefe,  the  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or 
when  the  fphinfter  of  the  bladder  is  open  ; whereas  in  a 
gonorrhoea  the  difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is 
more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly 
from  its  effedls ; as  pain,  communicating  the  infec- 
tion, kc. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fuf- 

peft  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedion,  he  ought 
rnoft  ftridly  toobfervea  cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpirituous  liquors, 
rich  fauces,  fpices,  falted,  high-feafoned  and  fmoke- 
dried  provifions,  kc.  as  alfo  all  aromatic  and  ftimulat- 
ing  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  flralot,  nutmeg,  muf- 
tard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  fuch-like.  His  food 
ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths, 
light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  kc.  His  drink  may  be 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decodions  of  marfh-mal- 
lows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal  plea- 
fures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft  beware  of 
cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to 
keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effedually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought,  therefore,  not  to  exped, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a flight  infedion  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk 
and  water,  and  injeding  frequently  up  the  urethra  a 
little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in  carrying  off  the 

infedion. 
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infe£Hon,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a tendency  to  leffeii 
its  virulence. 

To  effefl  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injedions  will 
generally  be  found  neceffary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  1 think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  mofl  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require  ; 
but  it  is  befi  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe 
their  power  if  neceflTary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of 
white  vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 
common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full  of 
it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this 
quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  dofe  increafed  *. 

Whether  injedions  be  ufed  o'r  not,  cooling  purges  are 
always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not,  how^ 
ever,  to  be  of  the  Itrong  or  draflic  kind.  Whatever 
rai'es  a violent  commotion  in  the  body,  increafes  the 
danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the 
habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  (tools  every  fecond  or 
third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  the  fame  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be 
fufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  di- 
minifli  the  running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confilt- 
ence.  It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as 
the  virulence  abates  f. 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aQringent  injeiVions,  there  are  ftiJl  many  praditioners  who  do  not 
approve  this  mode  of  praflice.  I can,  however,  from  mucli  ex- 
perience, affert,  that  it  is  both  the  inotl  eafy,  elegant,  and  effica- 
cious method  of  cure  ; and  that  any  bad  confeqiiences  arifing 
from  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduft  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  ul'e 
Ifrong  prep  irations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  fiirfaces  of  the  body  ; others  nfe  efcharocics, 
which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a gonorrhoea 
aftually  cured  by  an  injedHon  made  of  green  tea,  and  would 
always  ivcomniend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

f If  the  patient  can  fwallow  ;i  folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms  ; or,  if  his  conflitlition  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter-  Tliefe  may  be 
tlilfolved  in  an  llnglilb  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
grud,  aud  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
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When  the  inflammatory  fympto-ins  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceflTary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mufl:  be  repeated 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  are 
likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gunvara- 
bic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
doles,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe  Ihould  make  him  pafs  his 
urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefome  to  him,  he  may 
either  take  them  lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre 
altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer  ex- 
tremely well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high,  to- 
wards the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequent- 
ly to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which,  befides  the 
benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a fomentation  to 
the  inflamed  parts. 


If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  mere  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  jnay  be  infufed 
all  night  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may- 
be (trained  next  morning^,  -and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts 
dilTolved  in  it.  A tea-cup  full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  jiowder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  tlic  fynip  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  elertuai^.  Two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-niglit,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
choofes  to  take  a purg.c. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  ordiminifh- 
ed,  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  necelfary.  VVtihave  ordered 
the  falts  to  be  dilfolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  it  ren- 
ders their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied 
to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may  be  made 
of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frelh  butter  or  fweet  oil.  When  poultices 
cannot  be  conveniently  tiled,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may 
be  applied.  1 have  often  known  the  molt;  excruciating 
pains,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in  the 
fpermatic  veflTels,  than  a proper  fufpenfory  for  the  fcro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the  tefti- 
cles,  and  fliould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  difeafe,  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
norrhoea fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe.  This,  however, 
is.  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expefled.  It  more 
frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to  procure  an 
abatement  or  remilTion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  an- 
tidote mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonorrhoea, 
fly  to  the  life  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mer- 
cury is  often  not  at  all  neceflfary  in  a gonorrhoea ; and, 
when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifchief.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflfary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be  proper  at 
the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other 
things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the  pain,  foft- 
ened the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered 
the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent,  the  patient  may 
begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  leaft  difagree- 
able  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning  wdll  be  a fufEcient  dofe  at  firft. 
Should  they  affeft  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  muft  be 
leffened ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed  to 
five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought  prefer- 
able, two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bolus,  with 
a little  of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten 

grains. 
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grains.  One  of  the  mofl  common  preparations  of  mer- 
cury now  in  ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may 
be  taken  in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under 
the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  w'hen  properly 
ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  raife 
a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very  flight  degree.  The  difeafe 
may  be  more  fafely,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a 
falivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runs  off  by 
the  mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  dif- 
eafe, as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  dif- 
charged  gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night 
by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or 
fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of  water-gruel, 
to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen 
fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not 
been  dul*  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable 
confequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the 
above  pills  or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
diafcordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confedlion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the  mer- 
cury’s affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a 
falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With 
this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been,  contrived, 
the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm,  or  three  pills, 
night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day  ; but 
the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or 
even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can 
be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum- 
arabic  ; which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  but  likewife 
prevents  the  mercury  from  affeding  the  mouth,  and 
renders  it  in  many  refpefts  a better  medicine 

In 

^ * Take  quickfilvcr  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a mu- 
cilage two  drachms  ; let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  muci- 
lage, 
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It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife  fpr  per- 
fons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  ex- 
ternal application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  and  in 
fome  relpedls  better.  It  mufl;  be  acknowledged,  that 
mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly 
weakens  and  dilbrders  the  bowels ; for  which  reafon, 
when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  necelfary,  we  would 
prefer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common 
mercurial  or  blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of 
that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities 
of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be 
ufed  at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  moll  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of  the- 
thighs.  The  patient  fliould  fiand  before  the  fire  when 
he  rubs,  and  fltould  w'ear  flannel  drawers  next  his  Ikiii 
at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a 
weaker  or  fironger  kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  mufl  be 
increafed  or  diminiflied  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation 
of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  an.l  feverifli- 
nefs,  fliould  return,  or  if  the  mouth  fliould  grow  fore, 
the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  oft'enfive,  a 
dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling 
purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  fora 
fevy  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting 
are  gone  off",  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite  corredled,  the 
ointment  mufl  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and 
at  longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mer- 
cury is  adminiflered,  its  ufe  mufl  be  perfifted  in  as  long 
as  any  virulency  is  fufpefled  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  flage  of 
the  diforder,  though  fo  ftritl  a regimen  is  net  neceii'ary 
as  in  the  fir  ft  or  inflammatory  flate,  yet  intemperance 


Jage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely 
dil'appenr  ; iiltervvarJs  add  gradually,  Hill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balliimic  lyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnamon- WHtei-.  Two  tablc-fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  i)e 
taken  night  and  m'orning.  Some  reckon  this  the  bell  lorin  In 
which  quickfilver  can  be  c.\hibiied  lor  the  cure  of  a gonorrheea. 
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of  every  kind  mud  be  avoided.  The  food  muft  be  light, 
plain,  and  of  eafy  digedion  ; and  the  greateft  indulgence 
that  may  be  allowed  with  relpedt  to  drink,  is  a little  wine 
diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  li- 
quors are  to  be  avoided  in  every  fhape.  I have  often  known 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the 
running  increafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceflive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of 
urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; when  the  quan- 
tity of  running  is  confiderably  leflened,  without  any  pain 
or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fupervening ; when  the 
patient  is  free  from  involuntary  ereftions ; and,  laftly, 
when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitiffi,  thick,  void  of 
ill  fmell,  and  tenaceous  or  ropy ; when  all  or  mod  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its 
lad  dage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a 
gleet  with  adringent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  proceed 
from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the  difeafe. 
Iris,  however,  of  the  greated  importance  in  the  cure  of 
the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe  caufes  it  pro- 
ceeds. When  the  difcharge  proves  very  obdinate,  and 
receives  little  or  no  check  from  adringent  remedies,  there 
is  ground  to  fufpefl  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter;  but  if 
the  drain  is  condant,  and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the 
patient  is  dimulated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  drain- 
ing to  go  to  dool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the 
principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  redore  a proper  degree 
of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  veflels.  For  this 
purpole,  befides  the  medicines  recommended  in  the  go- 
norrhoea, the  patient  may  have  recourfe  to  dronger 
and  more  powerful  adringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  *, 

alum, 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner  ; 
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alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  ballufUnes,  tinc- 
ture of  gum  kino,  See.  The  injeftions  may  be  rendereci 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum, 
or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention  in  this  cafe, 
is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more 
powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medicine.  Ic 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs 
there’  be  fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  patient 
which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief  objedions 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  un- 
found ftare  of  the  vifeera.  The  danger  from  the  for- 
mer may  always  be  leflened,  if  not  removed,  by  purg- 
ing and  bleeding  ; but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  preflure  of  the  water,  and  the  fudden 
contradion  of  the  external  velfels,  by  throwing  the  blood 
with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to 
occafion  ruptures  of  the  veflels,  or  a flux  of  humours 
upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objedion  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in 
water  every  morning  fading,  for  three  or  four  weeks  to- 
gether. He  (hould  not,  however,  flay  long  in  the  water, 
and  Ihould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
. comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  lalt  dage  of  the  gonorrheea : the  diet 
mud  be  drying  and  adringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont,  or  ^idol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  red 
wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may,  now 
afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they  .can  be  every  where 
prepared  at  almod  no  expence,  by  a mixture  of  common 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bmifed  fix  clrachms,  of  frefk  galls  bruifed 
two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water  to  a 
pound  ; to  the  llrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  f mple  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cnp  full  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-d;iy,  adding  to  each  cup  tit'tccn  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acitf 
alixir  of  vitriol. 


When 
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When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleH:  degree  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that,  it 
proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  corrert  any 
predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may  be- 
affeded,  as  the  decoftion  of  China,  farfaparilla,  faffafras, 
or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obflinate  gleets, 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  effedually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inunClion,  when  alinoft  every  other  medi- 
cine has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr,  Chapman  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays,  he  has  always  found  the 
mercury  fucceed  belt  in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  tere- 
binthinate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For 
which  reafon  the  Dodlor  recommends  pills  made  of  calo- 
mel and  Venice  turpentine  and  defires  that  their  ufe 
may  be  accompanied  with  a decotlion  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla.  f 

The  lafl  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are  the  fuppu- 
rating  candles  or  bougies.  As  thefe'  are  prepared  vari- 
ous ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  they  are'  compofed,  or  teaching  the 
manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  however,  it  fhould  be  fmeared 
all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  'prevent  it  from  Simulating 
too  fuddenly.  It  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  Obflinate  ulcers  are  not  only  often  healed,  but 
tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken 
away,  and  an  obftruclion  ol  urine  removed  by  means  of 
bougies.  Obflinate  gleets  may  be  removed  by  the  ufe 
of  bougies. 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of  liard- 
nefs,  half  ain  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be  mixed 
and  formed  into  lixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  tliefe  pills,  the  mouth  ihould 
grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  olFenfive,  they  muft  be  difeonti- 
nueJtill  thefe  fyraptoms  difappear. 
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The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  infe£Hon 
lately  contraded,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon  lurking  in 
the  body  ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  common,  but  the 
former  frequently  happens  both  in  the  fir  ft  and  fecond 
ftages  of  a gonorrhoea ; [particularly  when  the  running 
is  unfeafonably  checked,  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong 
draftic  purges,  violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage,  bleeding  is  neceflary,  which 
muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting. 
High-feafoned  food,  flefli,  wines,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  Fomentations  are 
of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  frefli  butter  or  oil,  are  likewife  very  proper,  and 
ought  conftantly  to  be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed  } when  he  is  up,  the  tefticles  ihould  be  kept  warm, 
and  fupported  by  a fufpenfory,  which  may  eafily  be  con- 
trived in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
tefticle  from  having  any  eflfeft. 

If  it  Ihould  be  found  impradicable  to  clear  the  tefticle 
by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended 
according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lead 
the  patient  through  fuch  a complete  antivenereal  courfc 
as  (hall  enfure  him  againft  any  future  uneafinefs.  For 
this  purpofe,  befldes  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on 
the  thighs  as  direfted  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft 
be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
fufpending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decodtions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fufpeft  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of 
which  may  fupport  a fchirrous  induration,  after  the  vene- 
real poifon  is  corredled,  the  parts  Ihould  be  fomented 

* I have  been  accuftomed  for  fome  time  paft  to  apply  leeches 
to  inflamed  tefticles,  which  pradlice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  moll  happy  effedls. 

daily 
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daily  with  a decoftion  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed  leaves  of 
which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the 
extract  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly  *.  This  pradlice 
is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck  in  fchirrous  and 
cancerous  cafes ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  aflures  us,  that  by 
this  method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or 
three  years  (landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  affedled  with  pricking  and 
lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the  groin, 
occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this  part. 
They  are  of  two  kinds ; viz.  fuch  as  proceed  from  a recent 
infeftion,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear  foon 
after  impure  coitioi^  may  be  firft  attempted  by  ; 

and,  if  that  fliould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppurationt  To  pro- 
mote the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be 
obferved  as  was  directed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gonor- 
rhoea. The  patient  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take 
fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decodion  of  tamarinds  and 
fenna,  Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe 
the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  fyraptoms  abate,  we 
may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be 
continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued  f. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  attend- 
ed with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  proper 
to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this  purpofe  the  pa- 
tient may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordinary  diet,  and  to 
take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplafms, 
confiding  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli 
butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and,  in  cold  con- 
ftitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily- 
roots  boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a luffioiuit  quan- 
tity of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

• The  extra<5l  of  hemlock  may  be  made  Into  pills,  and  taken  in 
the  manner  direded  under  the  article  Cancer, 

f For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a aumber  of  leeches  apolied  to 
the  part  uffeded  will  be  found  equ  illy  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed 
tellicle. 
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When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
conical  figure,  the  fofrnefs  of  the  (kin,  and  a fluduation 
of  mat:er  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be 
opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  digeltive  ointment. 

It  fometinies  however  happens,  that  buboes  can  neither 
be  dilperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  but  remain  hard 
indolent  rumours.  In  this  cafe  the  indurated  glands  muft 
be  conlurned  by  cauftic  j if  they  fhouid  become  fchirrous, 
they  nuift  be  dilfolved  by  the  application  of  hemlock, 
both  externally  and  internally,  as  directed  in  the  fehir- 
rous  tefticle. 

OF  CHANCRES.  ^ 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers;  which 
may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They 
are  commonly  feared  about  the  glands,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  the  followmg  manner:  Firft  a little  red 
pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is 
filled  with  a wnitifh  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This 
pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks: 
afrerwards  it  degenerates  into  an  obftina'e  ulcer,  the 
bottom , of  vvhich  is  ufually  covered  with  a vifeid  mucus, 
and  whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous. 
Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple  exco- 
riation of  the  cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be 
venereal,  foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  afl'^^lion,' but  it  is 
much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  niark  of  a con- 
firmed dues.  Primary  chancres  difeover  themfelves  foon 
after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feated  in  parts 
covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the  nipples  of 
women,  the  ^la?is  penis  of  men,  &c.  * 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeiftion  may 
be  comniuiiicaied  by  kiflinf’.  1 have  feen  very  obhinate  venereaJ 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve were  communicated  in.  this  luanner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  l>eware  of  f'uckling  infefted  children,  or  having 
their  brcalls  drav'  ii  by  perfous  tainted  with  the  venereal  dife;ile. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neccifary  for  nurfes  who  reiide  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
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When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition,  its 
treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonor- 
rhcea.  The  patient  muH;  obferve  the  cooling  regimen, 
lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  forae  gentle  dofes  of  falts 
and  manna.  The  parts  aft'eded  ought  frequently  to  be 
bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and, 
if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or 
caraplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  mofl:  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation, 
and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nofturnal  pains,  fcurvy  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  fymptoras  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  feated  in  any 
of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  appear 
upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 
They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger 
and  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  muft 
depend  upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a 
fymptom,  we  fliall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  mod  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treatment ; there 
are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes  attend  this 
difeafe,  as  a Jlrangury  or  obftrudionof  urine,  2.-phymofis 
paraphyinojts,  &c. 

A llrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafmo- 
dic  conftridion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  iffethra  and 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former  cafe 
the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable  eafe  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra, 
a fudden  conftriclion  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided 
by  fpurts,  fometimes  by  drops  only.  Wnen  the  ftran- 
gury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conllant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of  the 

• I have  found  it  anfvver  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  Fhis  will  otten  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the 
glatif,  they  may  he  waflied  with  milk  and  water  a little  warm,  and 
afterwards  the  calomel  may  he  applied  as  above. 

Hh  4 
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parr,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient 
can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a troublefome  ienef- 
mus^  or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

When  the  flrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  medicines 
as  lend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falls  of  the  urine  will  be 
proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  common  diluting 
liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions,  fweetened  with  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have 
the  defired  eifeift,  bleeding  and  emollient  fomentations 
will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  Is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  mud  be 
more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if  the  dran- 
gury  dill  continues,  foft  clyders,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adrninidered,  and  emol- 
lient fomentations  applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a 
tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englifli  pint  of  which 
fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  matfh-mallows,  four  ounces 
of  the  oil  of  fweet-almcnds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  relieve  the 
complaint,  and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fhould  come 
on,  bleeding  mud  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this 
cafe  to  difeontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the 
water  with  a catheter ; but  as  the  patient  is  feldom  able 
to  bear  irs  be’ng  introduced,  we  would  rather  recom- 
mend the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe  often  lubricate 
the  paffage,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  difeharge  of  urine. 
Whenever  they  begin  to  diraulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs, 
they  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  phymofts  is  fuch  a condriftion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  gSaus,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards ; the  parnphymojis,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a con- 
ftridion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  gians,  as  hinders  it 
from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  lymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  oc- 
cafioii  to  eiilaige  upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purg- 
ing^ poultice?,  and  emollient  fomentations  are  iufficient. 

Should 
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Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of  removing  the  ftri^lure,  and 
the  parts  be  threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic 
tartar  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off 
with  warm  w'ater  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to 
the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  fymptoms  of 
a beginning  mortification  appear.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified  with  a lancet,  and,  if  necef- 
fary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a ftrangulation,  and  fet 
the  imprifoned  glands  at  liberty.  We  (nail  not  defcribe 
the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has 
actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflary,  befides  perform- 
ing the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoftion  of  -camomile 
flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a drachm  of 
the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  iht  priapifniy  chordee,  and  other  diftor- 
tions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  different 
from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove  very 
troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of  lauda- 
num at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of  a purga- 
tive through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affeftions  in  which 
the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofcd  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  ihall 
next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  ftate  ; that 
is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually  received  into  the  blood, 
and,  circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
mixes  with  the  feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whol« 
habit  tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the 
groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly 
troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yellowifh  colour,  refetnbling 
a honeycomb  ; corroding  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from 

whence 
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whence  they  creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the 
cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they  deftroy  ; excrefcences 
or  exollofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their 
fpungy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  leafl: 
accident;  at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and  bend  like  wax  ; 
the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous,  and  form 
in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  mefentery,  hard  move- 
able  tumours,  like  the  king’s  evil ; tumours  of  different 
kinds  are  likewife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  ten- 
dons, ligaments,  and  nerves,  as  the  gummata,  ganglia, 
nodes,  topbs,  &c. ; the  eyes  are  affedf ed  with  itching,  pain, 
rednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears 
with  a finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whillt  their  in- 
ternal fubftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious ; at 
length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  fundions  ate 
depraved ; the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  ; the  body 
emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miferable  patient 
falls  into  an  atrophy  or  walling  confumprion. 

Women  have  lymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as  cancers 
of  the  breafl: ; a fupprellion  or  overflowing  of  the  menfes ; 
the  whites  ; hyfteric  affedions ; an  inflammation,  abfcefs, 
fchirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or  ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they 
are  generally  either  barren  or  fubjed  to  abortion  ; or,  if 
they  bring  children  into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal 
eryfipelas,  arc  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this  dread- 
ful difeafe  in  its  confirmed  flare.  Indeed,  they  are  fel- 
dom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at  the  fame 
time ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are  generally  prefent 
as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; and  if  he  has  rea- 
fon  to  fufped  the  infedion  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he 
ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the  expulfion  of  it,  other- 
wife  the  mofl  tragical  confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe, 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame 
fuccefs  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impoliible  to 
cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a falivation.  This  method 
is  now,  however,  pretry  generally  laid  afide,  and  mercury 

* The  prep;irations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
lues,  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury. 
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It  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  ex- 
pelling the  venereal  poifon,  when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  of  that 
mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to  think  otherwife. 
1 have  often  feen  the  moft  obftinate  venereal  cafes,  where 
great  quantities  of  mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in 
vain,  yield  to  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor 
am  I lingular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent 
furgeon  of  this  city,  alTures  me,  that  for  fome  time  pafl 
he  has  employed  in  venereal  cafes  a faline  preparation 
of  mercury  with  moft  happy  fuccefs.  This  preparation, 
rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he 
applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  fridfion,  it  is  immediately  ablorbed,  and 
produces  its  full  effedl  upon  the  fyftem,  without  doing 
the  leaft  injury  to  the  ftomach  or  bowels ; a matter  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  the  application  of  this  moft 
adlive  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exadl  quantity 
of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure.  Thefe  will 
ever  vary  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has 
lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as 
Aftruc  obferves,  to  determine  a priori,  what  quantity  of 
mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceffary  to  cure  this  dif- 
teinper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a pofi&riori^ 
from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the  fymptoins.  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  commonly  not  lefs  than  two 
ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  is  fufficient,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we 
(hall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; 
and  was  foon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  learned 
Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army. 
The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows : One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  diflblved  in  two  ounces  of  French 

brandy 
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brandy  or  malt  fpirits ; and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary 
table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
fymptoras  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofc 
ftomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be 
given  in  form  of  a pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe ; but  none  of 
them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  anfwer  the 
high  encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed  upon  them. 
Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone, 
yet,  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the 
bell  we  know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  diredions  in  the  Appendix  f. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a power- 
ful alfiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial.  It 
may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  farfaparilla,  as  direded 
in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe 
the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefli 
bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englilh  pints  of 
water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure 
the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a decodion  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
frelh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with  re- 
gard to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots 
with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  &c.  ; 
but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife  or  aflift  it,  is 
doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  de- 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  ditlilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
dilTolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency  of 
carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night 
and  morning,  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr.  Debra, 
an  ingenious  chymitl  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he  prepares  a 
Ihlt  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation  than 
the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

-f-  See  Appendix,  DecoHion  of  Sarfaparilla, 

codion 
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coflion  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for 
his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe, 
as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort,  burdock,  &c. 
as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  faflafras ; but  as  none 
of  thefe  have  been  found  to  poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to 
thofe  already  mentioned,  we  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, pafs  them  over,  and  ftiall  conclude  our  obferva- 
tions  on  this  difeafe,  with  a few  general  remarks  con- 
cerning the  proper  management  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  the  infection. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  t>f  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  confi- 
dered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of  mercury 
in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafli  and  dangerous 
to  adminilfer  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring  under  any 
violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify,  peri- 
pneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dangerous 
in  fome  chronic  cafes ; as  a flow  heftic  fever,  or  the 
lafl:  ftage  of  a confumption.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe 
difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes 
of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel, 
and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  neceflary,  may  be  fafely  ad- 

* Though  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet 
it  is  generally  affirmed  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety,  and 
fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence 
it  becomes  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  difeover  their 
method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  making  trials  of 
the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particularly 
of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe  of.  All  people  in  a 
rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  are  often  polTefTed  of  valuable  fecrets  with  regard  to  the  vir- 
tues ot  plaitts,  of  which  mere  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant. 
Indeed,  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants  of  onr  own  growth, 
were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  thein,  would  he  found  as 
efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  as  thofe  of  America.  It 
muft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  what  will  cure  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  one  country,  wiU  not  always  be  found  to  have  equal  fuc- 
cefs iu  another. 
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mtniftered.  If  the  patient’s  Ilrength  has  been  greatly 
exhaufted  by  ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other 
caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by 
time,  reft,  and  a nourilhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women  dur- 
ing the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at 
hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it  necef- 
fary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and 
at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; with  thefe  precautions, 
both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame 
time  ; if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be  kept  from  grow- 
ing worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fuffi- 
ciently recovered,  when  a more  effeftual  method  may  be 
purfued,  which,  if  flie  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  infants 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits 
them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and  makes  it  neceffar-y 
to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  preparations  of  mercury 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A fimilar  conduct  is  re- 
commended in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No 
doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  lefs 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation;  but- this, 
as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  neceflTary;  befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effect  upon  very  old  perfons,  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubjed  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  or  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are 
afflided  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  fcurvy,  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of  thefe 
diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either,  if  poflible,  to  be  cured, 
or  at  leaft  palliated,  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
mercury  muft  be  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  ufual. 
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The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courle 
of  mercury,  are  the  (pring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is 
of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  mult  not  defer  the 
cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  mufl;  adminifter  the 
mercury  ; raking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the 
patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the 
feafon  of  the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
neceflary  to  be  oblerved  before  we  proceed  to  admini- 
fler  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs  upon 
this  circumflance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufly  relaxing 
the  veflels,  and  correcting  any  diforder  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will 
be  difpofed  to  act  more  kindly,  but  many  other  incon- 
veniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mercury,  and 
fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  conftitution,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 
twice  a-day,  for  a few  days,  in  luke-warm  water.  His 
diet,  in  the  mean  time,  mud  be  light,  moift,  and  cool- 
ing. Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  allb  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  care- 


A’ proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by  fuch 
as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this 
not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often  alfo  dif- 
appoints  him  of  a cure.  A much  fmaller  quantity  of 
mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  who 
lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs, 
than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallell  re- 
llraint  upon  his  appetites ; indeed,  it  but  rarely  happens 
that  fuch  are  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  iiifecIion,than  clean- 
linefs.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infedion  migut 
often  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and,  wherre 
it  has  already  taken  place,  its  effeds  may  be  greatly  raiti- 


be  avoided. 
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gated.  The  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpe£l 
that  he  has  received  the  infedion,  he  ought  to  wafli  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water ; a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft:  may  likewife  be  in- 
jefted  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 
Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs, 
is  hard  to  fay  j but  wherever  that  prevails,  the  infeftion 
is  found  in  its  greateft  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives 
ground  to  believe  that  a drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
would  go  far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefted,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of  the  ha. 
bit.  In  this  cafe,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by  refto- 
ratlves,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  and 
fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occafionally  added. 
It  is  a common  praftice  in  North  Britain  to  fend  fuch 
patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  proper 
plan,  provided  the  infeftion  has  been  totally  eradicated 
beforehand ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient 

• I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infection  carried  ofiF  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jeftions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers  j the  matter  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean 
them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other  medi- 
cines, it  had  produced  the  efteds  above  mentioned.  I ordered 
warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injefted  three  or  four  times  a-day  into 
all  the  fmuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the  matter ; after  which 
they  were  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frefli  matter  as  it  was 
generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day  half  a 
grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  an  ounce 
of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of  the  decoftion  of  ftrft- 
parilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfeftly 
cured ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was 
aftually  regenerated. 

Doftor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
venerea  v/hich  prevails  in  the  wefl  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Sivvins.  The  Doftor  obfervcs, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negleft  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  virtue, 
it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fnnilar  to 
that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaws,  a difeafe  which  is  now- 
very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India  iflands,  may 
alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 

truds 
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trulls  to  the  whey  for  finilhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  1 have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moll  unfortunate  circumftances  attending 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often  laid 
under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  induces  them  to  take 
medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  A few 
grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days  longer  confine- 
ment, would  often  be  fufficient  to  perfeft  -the  cure  ; 
whereas,  by  neglefl  of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence 
is  ftill  left  in  the  fyftem,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and 
at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this, 
we  w'ould  advife,  that  the  patient  fhould  never  leave  off 
taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of 
the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gra- 
dually leflening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible,  toaf- 
certain  the  exaft  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend 
the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be  a much 
fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than 
to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  j^e  the  leading 
maxim  of  a modern  praftitioner  of  fome  note  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  per- 
form a quarantine  of  at  lead  forty  days,  during  which 
time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong  de- 
coftion  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal  fim- 
ple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  adlive 
preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decoftion,  will  feldom 
fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contraft  it,  are  either 
able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of  regimen. 
The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine ; but  he  mull 
follow  his  bufmefs,  and,  to  prevent  fufpicions,  mud  eat 
and  drink  like  the  red  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true 
fource  of  nine- tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the 
venereal  difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient  dridlly 

I i followed 
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followed  the  phyficlan’s  advice;  but  a volume  would 
not,  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences 
which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  condud.  Schirrous 
tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions, 
carious  bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the 
bleflings  derived  from  this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard  to 
this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A peribn  of  a 
found  conHirution  contracts  a flight  degree  of  the  difor- 
der.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care,  or 
ufmg  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this  will 
always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs, 
though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame 
courfe,  and  his  conflitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not  greater 
than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham 
obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful  phyficians  cannot 
cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  Ignorant  old  woman  cannot 
kill  the  patient  in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  confti- 
tution  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great 
ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  ol>- 
fervation,  that  the  moft  robuft  conflitution  is  able  to 
overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe,  a proper  courfe 
of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

Although  it  is  impoftible,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain 
rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following  gene- 
ral plan  wall  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuccefsful, 
viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle  purges  with  diuretics 
during  the  inflammatory  ftate,  and,  as  foon  as  the  fymp« 
toms  of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminifter  mercury, 
in  any  form  that  may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
Tile  fame  medicine,  aflifted  by  the  decoftion  of  farfapa*- 
ril.la,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  lecure  the  con- 
ftituiion  againft  the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox, 
but  will  generally  pet  form  a complete  cure. 

As  I did  not  deem  the  venereal  difeafe  a proper  fub- 
je<fl  of  difeuflion  in  a book  defigned  chiefly  for  regular 
families  and  the  nuiTery,  1 left  it  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  ihL  work;  but  vyas  afterwards  prompted  to  introduce 
if,  at  the  req  ieil  of  the  publifher,  and  from  a confi- 
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deration  that  a little  feafonabje  advice  might  be  of  mate" 
rial  fervice  in  a complaint,  which  is  often  too  long  con’ 
cealed,  through  motives  of  fhame  and  delicacy.  I have 
fince  publifhed  a feparate  treatife  on  this  complaint,  and 
mufl  refer  to  it  for  minuter  information.  ITerelfhall 
only  add  one  remark,  that,  though  every  apothecary’s 
boy  pretends  to  cure  ihe  venereal  difeafe,  there  is  not 
any  one  malady  tiiat  requires  more  difcrimination,  nor 
any  medicine  that  is  more  frequently  mifapplied  than 
mercury.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a certain  cure  in  every 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  whereas  it  is  only  proper  in  one ; 
and,  even  in  this,  unlefs  it  is  given  with  great  care,  much 
mifchief  may  be  done.  Mercury  is  too  aclive  a medi- 
cine to  be  adininifcered  at  random,  which,  God  knows, 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  when  entrufted  to  the  hands  of  ig- 
norance and  felf-fufliciency.  But  1 mufl  at  the  fame 
time  add,  that  when  mercury  is  properly  adminiftered, 
It  will  never  hurt  the  conflitution,  nor  fail  to  cure  the 
lues,  venerea. 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

T 1 7 OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  manage- 
ment  of  domeflic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
they  ihpuld,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit  for  the 
more  adlive,  and  laborious  employments.  This  indul- 
gence, how'evqr,  is  generally  carried  too  far ; and  fe- 
males, infleacj  of  being  benefited  by  it,  arc  greatly  in- 
jured, from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
farisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frefli  and 
ruddy  looks  of  a milk- maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time  is  fpent  withindoors. 
Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident  diflinclion  between, 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  flrength 
and  vigour,  yet  file  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
the  one  (hould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
yvithin  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  Iblids,  weakens 
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their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  funftions  of  the  body. 
Hence  proceed  obftruftions,  indigeftion,  flatulence, 
abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders. 
Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 
A found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body, 
that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were  chiefly 
employed  without  doors,  in  the  different  branches  of 
hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were  almoft  as 
hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  children  were 
likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad  effefts  of 
confinement  and  inadfivity  upon  both  fexes  have  been 
already  fhewn,  we  fliall  proceed  to  point  out  thofe  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  flruclureand  defign  of  females,  which 
fubjed;  them  to  peculiar  difeafes;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
their  monthly  evacuations^  pregnancy^  and  child-bearing. 
Thefe,  indeed,  cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes  ; but, 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  im- 
properly managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the 
fource  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menflruate  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders 
thefe  two  periods  the  mod  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firft  appearance  of  this  dil'charge,  the  conflitution 
undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The 
greatefl  care  is  now  iiecelfary,  as  the  future  health  and 
happineffi  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon 
her  conduct  at  this  period 

* It  IS' the  duty  of  motlier.s,  und  thofe  who  are  iutrufted  with 
the  eLfiication  of  girJri,  to  indru(5t  them  early  in  the  condu6t  and 
management  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
I'uJle  modelly,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
iiurtfi,il  at  this  time,  arc  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  niisfor- 
lunvb'  in  lifci  which  a tew  fenfiblc  letTons  from  an  experienced  ma- 
iroh  Tmght'have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necelfary  in  the  fub- 
fcquenl  retiums  ot  this  difeharge.  Taking  Improper  food,  violent 
atfedions  of  the  mind,  or  catAiing  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  In» 
capable  of  pVocreatiun. 


If 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aftive  bufinefs,  which 
gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  flie  becomes  w^ak,  re- 
laxed, and  puny ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared, 
fhe  looks  pale  and  wan ; her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour 
decline,  and  flie  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females, 
who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  owri 
narrow  circum fiances,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied 
the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obfirufHons  amongfi  the  more  aftive  and 
induftrious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the  indolent  and 
lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a man- 
ner eaten  up  by  the  chlorojis,  or  green-ficknefs,  and  other 
difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wifii  to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to 
avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greateft  enemies, 
and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  pofiible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about 
this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond  of  all 
manner  of  trafli,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their  whole 
humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indigeftions, 
want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the 
fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoflible  that 
the  fecretions  Ihould  go  properly  on.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great’ 
quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fubjeft  to  obftruclions  of 
the  menfes^  but  likewife  to  glandular  obftrudions  j as 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  he. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  lee  a fprightly  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping, 
melancholy  creature  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and 
hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerful- 
nefs : let  it  therefore  be  indulged ; it  is  an  abfolute 
duty.  To  lay  in  a ftock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is 
as  neceflary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 

1 i j amufc- 
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amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  diftates  of  hoary  age  for- 
bid the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious  gloom  the 
feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
fliape,  and  foolllhly  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired  by 
lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by  fqueezing  the  fto- 
tnach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digellion,  and  occafion 
many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  To 
common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may 
come  about  again  ; we  therefore  think  it  not  improper 
to  mention  it.  I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day, 
feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which 
prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as 
fmall  a .fize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poffibly  have  devifed  a praflice  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  menfes  ufually  begm  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  her  hpalth  and  fpirits  begin  to  de- 
cline, we  would  advile,  iuflead  of  fliutting  the  poor  girl 
up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her  with  (leel,  afafoetida,  and 
other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fiiuation  where 
file  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable  com- 
pany. There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fuflicient 
exercife,  and  amufe  heifelf  in  the  mofi;  agreeable  man- 
ner ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus 
affifled,  will  do,  her  proper  work.  Indeed  flie  feldoiu 
fails,  unlefs  vvhere  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  infianta- 
jjeous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  lymptoms  which  foi  etel  its  approach  ; as  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loiin^ ; diflen- 
tion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; ,head-ach  j lofs  of  ap- 
petite j laffitude;  palcnefs  of  "the  countenance;  and 
lometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  tliel'e  fymp- 
toms  appear  about  the  age  at  wiiich  the  inenftfual  flux 
ufually  begins,  every  tidng  fhould  be  carefully  avoided 
which  may  obflru(^  that  necelfary  and  falutary  evacua- 
tion ; and  tjll  means  tiled  to  pronnjte  it;  as  fitting  fre- 
quenrly  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  "&c. 
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After  the  77ienfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greateft 
care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  obftruft  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are 
out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four 
on  the  ftomach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  Fifli,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that 
are  hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impofTible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it 
to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees 
with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
make  them  very  circumfpett  in  their  conduct  at  fuch 
times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in- the  leaft  hurt 
them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient 
entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  conftirution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the 
mind,  which  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influenced 
by  the  paflions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this.  Anger, 
fear,  grief,  and  other  aSedlions  of  the  mind,  often  occa- 
fion  obftrudions  of  the  menltrual  flux,  which  prove 
abfolutely  incurable. 

As  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  there  are  no  women 
in  the  world  fo  inattentive  to  this  difcharge  as  the  En- 
glifh  ; and  they  fuffer  accordingly,  as  a very  great  num- 
ber of  them  are  obftruded,  and  many  prove  barren  in 
confequence. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrufted,  except  In 
the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed  to 
reltore  it.  For  this  purpole  we  would  recommend  fuf- 
ficient exercife,  in  a dr),  open,  and  rather  cool  air ; 
wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid, 
generous  liquors  j alfo  cheerful  company  and  all  manner 
of  amulements.  If  thefe  fail,  recourle  mull  be  had  to 
Tnedicine. 

lu 
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When  obflruftions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  date 
of  the  folids,  fuel)  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digeftion, 
to  brace  the  folids,  and  aflin:  the  body  in  preparing  good 
blood,  ought  to  be  ufsd.  For  this  purpofe,  I have  of 
late  made  ufe  of  pills  compofed  of  prepared  fteel,  pow- 
dered myrrh,  and  the  bed  aloes,  equal  parrs.  Thefe 
mud  be  formed  into  pills  of  the  common  fize,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  given  every  night  at  bed-time.  The 
principal  medicines,  however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  other  bitters  and  adringents.  Filings  of 
iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces 
to  an  Englifli  quart,  and  after  it  has  Rood  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  ; or  prepared  deel  may  be 
taken  in  the  dole  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little 
honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark 
and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubdance  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obdrudlions  proceed  from  a vifeid  date  of  the 
blood  ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit,  evacua- 
tions, and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  are 
neceffary.^  The  patient  in  this, cafe,  ought  to  be  bled,  to 
bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and 
then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet. 
Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  die 
ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tindure  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day 
in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obdrudfions  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fliould  be 
taken  to  amufe  and,  diveit  the  patient.  And  that  die 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  affliction, 
die  ought,  if  pofljble,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting 
the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects,  has  often  a very 
happy  induence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deeped  didrefs. 
A foothing,  kind,  and  adable  behaviour  to  females  in 
this  fuuation  is  alfo  of  the  lad  importance. 

An  obdruftion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effeft  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inllead  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  that  dilcharge,  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous. 
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gerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  reftore 
the  patient’s  health  and  flrength.  When  that  is  efFeded, 
the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall.  When  th?§  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  bad,  to 
which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfles,and  con- 
fumptions  oftei)  enfue.  This  frequently  happens  to  wo- 
men about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  difc 
ficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life ; a 
full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faked,  high-feafoned,  or 
acrid  food;  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors;  exceffive  fa- 
tigue; relaxation;  a dilfolved  date  of  the  blood;  violent 
paflions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mufl;  be  varied  according 
to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error  in  the 
patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  in- 
duced the  diforder  mull  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medicines 
taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux,  and  coun- 
teratl  the  morbid  affections  of  the  fyftem  whence  it 
proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet 
and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
ftie  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low ; to  live  upon 
a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths  with 
bread ; and  to  drink  decodlions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the 
greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  ftop  the 
flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth, 
alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 

The  uterine  Jinx  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  jiuor  albus,  or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difcharge,  however,  is 
not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or 

* Two  drachms  of  alum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pound- 
ed together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which, 
may  be  taken  three  times  a- day. 

Perfons  whofe  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two 
table -fpoonfuls  of  the  tinfture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  hall  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a 
|lafs  of  red  wine  four  times  a-day. 
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of  a blackifli  colour  ; fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corro- 
five,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid.  See.  It  is  attended  with 
a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite, 
fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a relaxed  Hate  of  the  body,  arifmg 
from  indolence,  the  excelfive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take  as  much 
exercife  as  Are  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food 
Ihould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion ; 
and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret, 
mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effeft,  and  fometimes  a 
milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine  is  neceffary, 
we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In 
warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice.  . . ■ 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deftroy  life  irfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
thenr;  however,  as  furvive  if,  without  contracling  any 
chrordc  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy 
than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  flrength  and  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

If  the  meryfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tiry  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nourifliing  kind,  as 
flefli,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  aii 
iiifufidn  of  hiera  picr^iu  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  ha,ppens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 
ancles,  or  in  other  parrs  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  Ihould  either  be  luffered  to 
continue  open,  or  have  ar tiiicial.  drains  fubfUtuted  in  their 

Head. 
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(lead.  Women  who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are 
often  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into 
thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftate  is 
often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  alhftance  of 
medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy,  than  at  any  other  time  ; but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  general  cafe ; moft  of  them  breed  in 
forrcnv^  and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during  the  whole 
time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  hap- 
pen during  that  period  ; and  hardly  any,  except  abor- 
tion, that  can  be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the  more 
early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  harafled  with  ficknefs 
and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The  method 
of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  fhewn.  Both 
the  head-ach  and  tooth  ach  are  very  troublefome  fymp- 
toms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  re- 
iiiov''ed  by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of 
prunes,  figs,  roalted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necelVary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mufl:  refer  10  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, fuppreffion  and  iiicontinency  of  urine,  &c  j but  as 
all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againfl  with  the 
grbatefl  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conftituiion,  but 
renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  misfortune  after- 
wards Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
ofher  life]  yet  there  are  uot  a few  v/h'u  rua  this  rifk  inerdy  to  pre- 
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nancy,  but  it  Is  moH:  common  in  the  fecond  or  third 
month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  firfi  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception ; if  after  the  feventh  month, 
the  child^may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child  ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ; great 
evacuations  ; violent  exercife ; raifing  great  weights  ; 
reaching  too  high  ; jumping,  or  flepping  from  an  emi- 
nence; vomiting;  coughing;  convulfion-fits;  blows  on 
the  belly ; falls;  fevers;  difagreeabie  fmells;  excefs  of 
blood;  indolence;  high  living,  or  the  contrary ; violent 
paflions  or  affe^lions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; a flight  degree  of  cold- 
nefs,  or  fhivering ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
the  breafts  become  flat  and  fofc ; the  belly  falls  ; and 
there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  tumours  from 
the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  Iblid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors  ; to 
rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fhun  damp  houfes;  to 
fake  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fa- 
tigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather, 
if  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  llrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood. 
Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confifling 
principally  of  vegetable  fubflances.  Every  woman  with 
child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind. 
Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 


vent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  islurely 
a moil  unnatural  crime,  and  cannwt,  even  in  the  moll  abandon- 
ed, be  viewed  without  horror;  but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is 

ftill  more  unpardonable. Thole  wretches  who  daily  advcrtile 

their  alTiftar.ee  to  women  in  this  hulineis,  deferve,  in  my  opinion, 
the  moft  fevere  of  all  human  punilhments. 


When 
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. When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought 
to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrafs,  with  her  head  low.  She 
fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed  and  com- 
forted. She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take 
any  thins:  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  fliould  confift 
of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

If  fhe  be  able  to  bear  it,  flie  fliould  lofe  at  lead:  half  a 
pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  be 
barley-water  fliarpened  with  juice  of  lemon-,  or  flie  may 
take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  water- 
gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized 
with  a violent  loofenefs,  (he  ought  to  drink  the  decodion 
of  calcined  hartfliorn  prepared.  If  flie  be  afFeded  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice  j 
bur  they  fliould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mifcarry  at 
a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a 
few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and 
obferving  the  'regimen  above  prefcribed,  they  might 
often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abor- 
tion, we  would  not  be  underflood  as  reftraining  pregnant 
women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This  would  generally 
operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  exercife  not 
only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  toogreat 
a fulnefs  of  the  vefl'els,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes 
of  abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  w'omen  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  avoid 
almofl:  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period 
of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child-bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  thefex  are  moft  apt 
to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in  this  flate.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives.  They  think, 
when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but 
in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature, 
if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the fisius ; but 

I proper 
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proper  care  and  management  are  certainly  neceiTary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt,  mlfchief 
may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care. 
Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft  number  of  at- 
tendants in  child-bed,  generally  recover  word.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of  child-bed.  ExcelTive 
care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally 
more  dangerous  than  none  at  all 

During  aftual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then  take 
a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toafl  and 
water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters, 
and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a view  to  ftrength- 
en  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  mod  part 
tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and 
retard  the  labour.  Befides  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and  mortal 
haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  pre- 
vent inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  the  patient  Ihould  fit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  The  paflTage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with 
a little  foft pomatum  or  frefti  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If  nature  leems 
to  fink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue, 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pracfliled  as  an  employment  fmee  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time, 
yet  it  is  hill  in  moft  countries  on  a very  had  tooting.  Few 
women  think  of  following  tlus  employment  till  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  buli- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  feetus  \ but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women,  iit 
child-bed,  require  to  be  managed  with  ikill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  luperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant 
aftd  officious  niidwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined ; molt  of  which  might  be 
prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  praftife  midwifery  but  fuch 
as  are  properly  qualified-  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  laving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
more  proper  for  the  other  fex.  . • 

4 a draught 
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a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  Tome  other  cordial,  ma^ 
be  given,  but  not  orherwife.  Thefe  dire6lions  are  lut- 
ftcient  in  natural  labours  ; and  in  all  preternatural  cafes, 
a Ikilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as 
foon  as  polTible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
and  eafy  as  pofTible  *.  Her  food  flmuld  be  light  and 
thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  di- 
luting. To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe  fpirits  could 
not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors ; to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
chicken  mull  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceflive  haemorrhage  or  flooding  hap-, 
pens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fhould  be  laid 
with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  refpedls  treat- 
ed as  for  an  excelTive  flux  of  the  menfes.  If  the  flooding 
proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out 
of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  w'ater,  or  red 
wine,  fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs : thefe  muft  be  changed  as  .they  grow  dry  ; and 
may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates  f. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  w'arm  diluting  liquors,  as 
groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  fafrron  in  it ; and  to  take 
fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel 
in  them;  an  ounce  of  the  oil  or  fwect  almonds  may  like- 
wife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above  li- 
quors; and  if  the  patient  be  relllefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fy- 
rup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup 
of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  foU 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom  which 
ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colleifting  a number 
of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inlte.id  of  being 
ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obdruit  the  uecelfary 
attendants.  Belides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife  ; and 
often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mil- 
chief. 

-}•  In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
cffedts  Irom  the  following  mixture:  Take  of  penny- royal  water, 
iimplc  cinnamon  water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  tableTpooufuls 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  nectifary. 


lowing 
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lowing  powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink 
every  five  or  fix  hours  *. 

An  inflanrmation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not 
unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  increafed 
upon  touching  ; by  the  tenfion  or  tightnefs  of  the  parts ; 
great  weaknefs ; change  of  countenance ; a conftant  fe- 
ver, with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe  ; a flight  delirium,  or  ra- 
ving ; fomeiimes  inceflant  vomiting ; a hiccup ; a dif- 
cbarge  of  reddifli,  {linking,  (harp  water  from  the  womb  ; 
an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  {tool  j a heat,  and 
fometimes  total  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  diforders, 
by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be 
thing  gruel  or  barley-water  ; in  a cup  of  which  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflfolved,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  Clylters  of  warm  milk  and  water  muft  be 
frequently  adminiftered : and  the  belly  {hould  be  foment- 
ed by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia  or  ufual  difcharges  after  de- 
livery, and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In- all 
thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle 
evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affeded.  In 
the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may 
be  applied  to  them.  The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to 
the  breaft,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft.  The  cuftom 
of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  firft  two  or  three 
days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  fenfe,  and  is 
very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breafts  fre- 

* Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  the  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tindiire  of  afufoctida  in  a cup  of  p6uny  royal  tea. 

quently 
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quently  drawn,  at  leafl  for  the  firfl:  month.  This  would 
prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal  to  wo- 
men in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breafl:,  attend- 
ed with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fup- 
puration,  the  fafefl:  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefii  butter.  This  may  be 
renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  difcufl’ed 
or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in 
this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occafion  fevers, 
and  fometimes  cancers ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  fel- 
dom  attended  with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mofl; 
falutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may  be 
anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a little 
powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them.  I have 
feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples,  have  a very 
good  effed.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a 
cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes  it. 

The  milliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  in 
child-bed;  but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  fhall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman 
obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might  ge- 
nerally be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their  pregnancy, 
were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate  exerciTe,  took 
now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or 
cream  of  tartar;  not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft 
months,  and  avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is 
coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medi- 
cines, which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fhould  be  taken,  after 
the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions-proceed  regularly; 
and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or 
fome  other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

The  mofl  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  is 
the  puerperal)  or  child-bed,  fever.  It  generally  makes 
its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth 
or  fixth  dav. 

j 

It  begins,  like  mofl  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  fhiver- 
mg  fit,  which  is  fuccdeded  by  refllefsnefs,  pain  of  the 

K k head, 
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head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  ftomacb,  and  bilious  vomit- 
ing. The  pulfe  is  generally.quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and 
there  is  a remarkable  depreflion  of  fpirits  and  lofs  of 
Itrength,  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in  the  back,  hips, 
and  region  of  the  womb  ; a fudden  change  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  ; and  the  pa- 
tient is  frequeatly  troubled  with  a tencfmus,  or  conftant 
inclination  to  go  to  ftool.  The  urine,  which  is  very 
high  coloured,  is  difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  ge- 
nerally with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a con- 
fiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from 
the  llighteft  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for 
a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fub- 
fide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At 
this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofe- 
nefs,  of  an  obflinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes 
on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  Is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this;  confequently 
the  bed  aflidance  ought  alv.'ays  to  be  obtained  as  loon  as 
poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conflitutions,  bleeding 
will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning;  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated, 
unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation  rife  high ; in 
which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  apply  a blilfering 
plafler  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fir,  proper  means  fliould 
be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its  duration. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine-whey ; warm  applications  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage. 

Emollient  clyflers  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiltered  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by  pro- 
moting a difcharge  from  the  intelUnes,  and  alfo  by  ad- 
ing  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. Great  caie,  however,  is  requifite  in  giving  them, 

on 
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on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at 
this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach,  1 
vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe 
the  irritability  of  the  llomach,  already  too  great,  it  will 
be  fafer  to  omit  if,  and  to  give  in  its  dead  a ge'ntle  lax- 
ative, which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  pro- 
cure a free  difcharge  ol  the  bile 

The  medicine  which  1 have  always  found  to  fucceed 
befl  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  often  put  a (lop  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of  the  fever.  If 
it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient  be  refUefs,  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
and  exhaufl  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyder,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
occafion  (hall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be  rice-w'ater, 
in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  the  powder  of  bole 
combined  with  opium. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacuations, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  with  nourilhing  diet, 
and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cafe 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  decodtion  or  infufion  mixed  with  the  tindure  of 
roles,  or  other  gentle  aftringents ; or  a fcruple  of  the 
extract  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinna- 
mon-water, two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  verv  cantliius  in  ndmlaifterinn:  vomits 
nr  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  kmjv  n a v.onian  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mott  imminent 
danger,  by  a flrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  olHcious 
midvvife. 
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drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  an'i 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall  bs 
found  necellary, 

"When  the  homach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourilh- 
ment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time  by 
clyfters  of  be^f-tea  or  chicken-broth. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought 
to  be  kept  perfediy  eafy  ; her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  properly  venti- 
lated. There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman 
in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought 
not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too 
foon  from  bed,  after  delivery ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to 
be  avoided ; and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

' To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
onfet  of  a fever,  they  fliouid,  upon  its  firfl  appearance, 
be  drawn,  to  prevent'  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and 
its  being  abforbed  in  this  date.  Codivenefs  is  likewife 
to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  bed  effefled  by  the  ufe  of 
mild  clyders  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  fliall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women,  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things, 
to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumdances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contra6t 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is 
a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 
fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated  hazard 
from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a fort 
of  bagnio  for  the  fird  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
dreffed  out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 
dud:  mud  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperditious  cudom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp, 
and  mod  of  them  cold  ; confequently  they  are  the  very 
word  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her 
fird  vifit,  after  having  been  conlined  in  a warm  room 
for  a month. 
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OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrennefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  lihe 
difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women,  who  have 
not  children,  enjoy  a good  Hare  of  health.  It  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  caufes,  as  high  living,  grief,  relaxa- 
tion, &c.  ; but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obfiruftion  or 
irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a barren  wo- 
man among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more 
common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  po- 
verty ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many 
inftances  of  women,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  en- 
tirely upon  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived 
and  brought  forth  children,  though  thay  never  had  any 
before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and 
exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom 
have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor  valfals  and  dependants  the 
blelTing  of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they 
pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the  fo- 
lids ; a Hate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To  re- 
move this,  we  would  recommend  the  following  courfe  : 
Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; fecondly,  a diet 
confilfing  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  * ; thirdly,  the 
ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  algm,  dragon’s 
fflppd,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa  or  Tunbridge  waters, 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  j and  laltly,  above  all,  the  cold 
bath. 

* Dr.  Ghcyne  avers,  tliat  want  01  children  is  c'ftcuer  tlie  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  in  this  tlie  Doi5tor  and  1 do  not 
ajrrec,  and  Itrongly  recommends  .1  milk  and  vegetable  diet  to  the 
former  as  wJl  as  the  latter  ; adding,  that  his  Jriend  Dr.  Taylor, 
v/horn  he  calls  the  Milk  doiflor  (d  Lioydon,  had  bi  ought  liindry 
opuleiu:  families  hi  his  neighbourliood,  who  had  continued  fome 
years  alter  marrjage  witlumt  progeny,  to  have  ieveral  .fine  chib- 
(iren,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a coiilidcrable  time,  to  a milk 
iUui  vegetable  diet. 
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Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief,  fudden 
fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which  tend  to  ob- 
Aru6t  the  nienitrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  is  fufpecled 
to  proceed  from  affedions  of  the  mind,  the  perfon  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; all  difagree- 
able  objeds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 

I believe  I have  never  written,  and  I hope  I never 
fliall  write,  any  thing  oflTenfive  to  real  modefty.  Yet  I 
have  not  fupprefled,  from  motives  of  falfe  delicacy,  what 
I thought  might  be  of  importance  on  a fubjecl  fo  clofely 
connefted  with  conjugal  happinefs.  The  remarks  here 
made,  though  few  and  apparently  fimple,  contain  all  that 
is  really  known,  in  medical  pradice,  of  the  caufes  and 
remedies  of  barrennefs.  I therefore  wifli  to  put  mar- 
ried ladies  on  their  guard  againfl;  the  fallacy  of  private 
fuggeflions,  and  of  public  advertifements  on  this  head. 
The  things  commonly  advifed  by  filly  nurfes,  as  well  as 
the  grand  rejioratives  of  quack  impoftors,  are  all  of  them 
dangerous  ftimulants,  that  provoke  defire,  but  enfeeble, 
inftead  of  ftrengthening,  the  powers  of  nature,  and  ren- 
der a weaknefs,  which  proper  treatment  might  have  re- 
moved, abfolutely  incurable. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

^Ji^ISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  ftafe  of 
infancy ! He  comes  into  the  world  more  helplefs 
than  any  other  animal,  and  flands  much  longer  in  need 
of  the  protedlion  and  care  of  his  parents : but,  alas ! 
this  care  is  not  always  bellowed  upon  him  ; and  when  it 
is,  he  often  fulFcrs  as  much  from  improper  manage- 
ment as  he  would  have  done  from  neglect.  Hence  the 
officious  care  of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  be- 
comes one  of  the  rnofl:  fruitful  fources  of  the  diiorders 
of  infants  *, 

It 

• Of  the  officious  and  Ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  fhall  ad- 
duce only  one  iaftance,  viz.  the  common  praflice  of  torturing  in- 
fants. 
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It  mild  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  the 
firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their  bowels. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are 
in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeflible  drugs  and  im- 
proper diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Every 
thing  that  the  domach  cannot  diged  may  be  confidered 
as  a poifon  ; and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided 
by  dool,  it  mud  occadon  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 
afedlions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call 
inwards  fits,  and  at  lad  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhaf  that 
irritates  the  intedines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method  of 
cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  pofTible.  The  mod 
fafe  and  effeQual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  vo- 
mits. Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweet- 
ened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be. 
given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates ; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfvt^er  the  purpofe, 
a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  diflolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel.  Small  doles  of  the 
ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of 
the  above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleani'e  (he  domach,  but 
will  generally  likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this, 
however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  coliive,  fome 
gentle  purge  will  be  necelfary : for  this  purpofe,  fome 


fants,  by  fqueezing  their  brealls„to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
it.  '1  hough  a fmall  quantity  of  moirture  is  generally  found  in  the 
breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  ai  e certainly  not  intended  to  give 
fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this  cruel 
operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  liippuration  of 
the  breads;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its  being 
omitted.  When  the  breafts  are  hard,  the  only  application  tliat 
we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachy- 
lon plafter,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  folt  leather,  about  the  fixe  of 
hall  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be  fuf- 
fered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 
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manna  and  pulp  of  caflla  may  be  diflblved  in  boiling 
water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates ; or, 
what  wilbanfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia 
alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to 
the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effeft.  If 
thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
btlly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
belnre  the  fire,  they  will  feldonr  fail  to  relieve  thofe  af- 
fe£Hons  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants 
fuffc’i  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  mofl:  of  what  can  be 
done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants.  They 
will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviating  thofe 
which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafh,^?^';;;,  or  fellon,  &c. 
Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  principally  owing 
to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently  will  be  mofb'ef* 
feCtually  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacu- 
ations of  one  kind  or  other  conflitute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered 
with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM, 

The  flomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are  filL 
ed  with  a blackifli-coloured  matter  of  the  confidence  of 
fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is  gene- 
rally pafled  foon.  after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of 
Nature  j in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the  in- 
fant any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould  be  retained, 
or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna,  or  magnefia 
alba,  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above ; or,  if  thefe 
fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of  whey, 
fweetened  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium 
is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  firfl  of  a purga- 
tive quality.  Were  children  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as 
they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the  breaft,  they  would  fel- 
dom have  occafion  for  medicines  to  difcharge  the  meco- 
nium; but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought 
never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigelti- 
blc  ftuft,  crammed  down  their  throats. 
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THE  APHTHiE,  OR  THRUSH.. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whltifli  ulcers  affeding  the  whole 
infide  of  the  mouth,  toruTue,  throat,  and  llomach  of  in^ 
fants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through  the  whole  intef- 
tinal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are  very  dangerous,  and 
often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are  not 
dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick, 
or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to 
find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cinna- 
mon-waters, or  fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors, 
alraofl;  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in  adults  ; is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  they  fhould  heat  and  inflame 
the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  mofl;  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits, 
fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle  lax- 
atives. Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a drachm  of 
magnefia  alba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into 
fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every 
four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may 
either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in  ibis' 
cafe  to  adminifier  calomel ; but  as  that  medicine  fome- 
times  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  in- 
fants with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe : but  it  is  not  eafy  to’ 
apply  thefe  ii^^ry  young  children ; we  would-therefore 
recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  fre- 
quently with  a little  borax  and  honey  ; or  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture : Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a 

drachm, 
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drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rofe-water  two 
drachms ; mix  them  together.  A very  proper  applica- 
tion in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  often  or  twelve  grains  of 
white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe 
may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of 
foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moH:  part  of  an 
acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  ftomach, 
erpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered.  Hence 
inofl  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  all  the 
difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the 
matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  effedl  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
fhould  be  acefcent ; and  unlefs  the  body  be  difordered, 
or  the  digefiion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food  is 
feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often 
a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children ; and,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  a troublefome  one,  we  (hall  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  flools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  &c. 
fbew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
fhould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in 
it;  and  lliould  have  fufficient  exercife,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this  cafe 
to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs’-eyes,  and  other  tef- 
taceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent. 
quality,  may  corredl  the  acidity  ; but  they  are  attended 
'with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
bowels,  and  occafion  coftivenefs,  which  rriay  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never 
be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines;  as  rhu- 
barb, manna,  or  fuch  like. 
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The  bel  medicine  which  we  know.  In  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder,  called  magnefia  alba. 
It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corrects  the  acidity:  by 
which  means  ic  not  onlv  removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries 
oft'  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or 
in  a mixture,  as  recommended  In  the  Appendix  *. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not 
at  firll  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other  hot 
things ; but  (hould  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly 
with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom  feen 
this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould  hap- 
pen, however,  not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other 
fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  ol  warm 
water,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently,  till  the 
infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water 
will  anlwer  this  purpofe  as  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They  hap- 
pen chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  un- 
der the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are 
moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing.-to 
W'ant  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedtual  means  of  prevent- 
ing them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently  with  cold 
water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  to  keep 
the  child  in  all  refpecls  thoroughly  clean.  When  this 
is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated  parts  may  be‘ fprinkled 
with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as  burnt  hartfhorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  rrabs-claws’  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affecled  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulcer- 
ation, it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to 
the  powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  campho- 
rated ointment.  If  the  parts  be  waflied  with  fpring- water, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  dilTolved,  it  will 
dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the  beft 


* See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture, 
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applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diflblve  fome  fuller’s- 
earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  liot  water  ; and  after  it 
has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled 
parts  once  or  twice  a-day. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and 
likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge,  two  or 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diflblved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
marjoram-w^ater,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and 
then  to  the  noflrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedellus  fays,  if 
two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  ela- 
lerhim,  be  dilTolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water, 
and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  dire^ed,  that  it  brings 
aw'ay  the  mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obflinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried  ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceffary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fw'eet  oil,  or 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  flate  of  children,  and  the  great  fen- 
(ability  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  may  be 
induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  flo- 
mach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders  are  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom,  however,  dangerous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  difeales,  unlefs  when 
they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhaull  the 
flrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  pay  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food;  by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  flomach  too  much  ; gr  by  the  fei-i- 

* Some  nurfes  remove"  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; hut  when  nurfes 
have- the  ixfolution  t'Ci  do  it,  I am  tar  from  difeouraging  tliepractiee. 
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fibllity  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  Increafed  ^ to  ren- 
der them  unable  to  bear  the  Itimulus  of  even  the  mildeft 
element. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfmg  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folution  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to  food 
of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  fubliituted  in 
its  Head. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree  of 
fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of 
the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfibility, 
muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  be  an- 
fwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel,  j and  the  fe- 
cond  by  the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. ^ 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  medi- 
cines may  be  alTifted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with 
wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ; or  the 
ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
"T/jeriaca. 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary,  wheii 
the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled.  Itds  not 
the  difcharge,  but  the  produftion  of  fuch  ftools,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is  thin 
and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  fuddenly,  as 
it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially  when  the  child  has' 
caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  fltin  has  dif- 
appeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fuc- 
cecds  a humid  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it 
may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying-  off  a quan- 
tity of  watery  humours,  wlich  would  otherwife  tend  to 
relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
6 give 
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give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  af- 
terwards to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhubarb  j 
interpofing  abforbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  The  bed  purge,  however,  in  this  cafe, 
is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and 
laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  afts  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  By 
being,  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
weakeft  conftitution  ^ and,  not  being  difagreeable  to  the 
palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 
Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  drength  will  permit,  the  medicine  ought  to 
be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  dools  begin 
to  affume  a more  natural  appearance;  afterwards  a longer 
fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes. 
When  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently, 
the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  effi- 
cacy is  generally  diminilhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  fird  appearance  of  a loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and  adrin- 
gents.  If  thefe  be  adminidered  before  the  offending  hu- 
mours are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  appear  to 
be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  afterwards  breaks 
forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fatal.  After 
proper  evacuations,  however,  thefe  medicines  may  be 
adminidered  with  confiderable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  redlelfnefs  remain  after  the 
domach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  fimple 
cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day  till  thefe 
fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free  from 
eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up  but 
with  the  greated  caution.  I'hey  tend  to  free  the  bodies 

of 
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of  infants  from  hurtful  humours,  which,  if  retained, 
might  produce  fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  impro- 
per food  and  neglefl  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  flufifed. 
at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  flomach  is  not  able  to  di- 
gcfl,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  aflimilated,  inftead 
of  nourifliing  the  body,  fills  it  with  grofs  humours. 
Thefe  mult  either  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon 
the  (kin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and 
other  internal  diforders.  That  neglecl  of  cleanlinefs  is 
a very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mufl;  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of 
all  wTo  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almofl;  conflantly  found 
to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effedl  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone  will 
generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this  fhould 
not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be  necelfary. 
When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  tHe  fame  time 
to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up 
cutaneous  eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  pru- 
dently ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be 
mixed  with  frelh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts 
affected  frequently  touched  with  it.  ' 

The  mofl  obflinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbed  head,  and  chil- 
blains. The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children  feized 
with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after 
their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application 
of  drying  medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  firfl  to 

be 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  ftrlking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and  whole- 
lome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  grevloufly  affliifted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  other  cuta- 
neous dilorders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  very  little  at  en-* 
< ■ lion 
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be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting  off* 
the  hair,  combing  and  brufliing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If 
this  is  not  fufiicienr,  let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a week, 
walked  daily  v;ith  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a 
liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate, 
in  line  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
fielh,  it  Ihould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or 
fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum.  While  thefe  things 
are  doing,  the  patient  mull  be  confined  to  a regular  light 
diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  ; and  cold,  as 
fhr  as  pollible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent  any 
bad  confequences  from  Hopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be 
proper,  efpecially  in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make 
an  ilTue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till 
the  patient  becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution 
be  fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  In  cold  w^eather. 
They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  be- 
ing kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterw^ards  fuddenly  heat- 
ed. When  children  are  cold,  inftead  of  taking  exercife 
to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  rpn  to  the  fire. 
This  occafions  a fudden  rarefadion  of  the  humours, 
and  an  infraflion  of  the  velfels ; which,  being  often  re- 
peated, the  velfels  are  at  lad  over-diltended,  and  forced 
to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mufl:  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have 
the  affedled  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muftard  and 


tlou  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their  provi- 
fions,  and  that  clcanlinel's  was  totally  neglected  ; accordingly  it 
was  adviled  that  they  Ihould  have  more  wholefomc  food,  and  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed. 
It  was  too  troublefornc  lo  the  fervants,  rupcrinlcndants,  &c.  The 
btifmcfs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which  was  accordingly  at- 
tempted, but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  tlic  whole  houfe.  Fevers, 
and  othci'  Internal  dil'orders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at  length 
a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infeiitioiis,  that  it  carried  otF a- 
great  many  of  the  children,  and  fprc.ad  over  a confiJcrable  part 
at  the  neighbouriug  couiitrv. 


brandy. 
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• Trandy,  or  fomcthing  of  a warming  nature.  Thev  ought 
likewiie  to  be  coveted  witii  flannel,  and  kt:pt  wartji  and 
dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhe.-!  between  cloths,  to  the 
fwelled  parts,  wfiich  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  muff  be  drefled  with  Turner’s 
cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fotne 
other  drying  ointmenf.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  trouble*- 
Ibmc,  but  feklom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as 
foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 

OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenlv  with  this  dif- 
eafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  It  is 
known  by  various  nam.es  in  diflerent  parts  of  Britain  * 
On  the  ealf  coafl  of  Scotland,  it  is  called  the  croup.  On 
the  vveft,  they  call  it  the  or/?7^//z^.  In  fonie  parts 
of  England,  where  1 have  obferved  it,  the  good  women 
call  it  ,rifwg  of  ih:  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a Ipccies  of 
ojlhma.,  attencieal  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarihal 
I'ymptoms.  • 

This  difeafe  gfcne.rally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fcafonS. 
It  is  moff  coiptiion  upon  the  fea-coafl:,  and  in  low  marfhv 
countries.  Cliiluren  of  a grofs  and  lax  habit  are  moll 
liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  it  hereditanv 
It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  after  having 
been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  e.uferly  winds  through 
the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  flioes,  wet  clothes^ 
or  any  thing  that  oblfrucfs  the  perlpiration,  may  occa- 
fion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind 
of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confiderable 
diftance.  The  voice  is  Iharp  and  thrill,  and  the  face  ik 
generally  much  fluflied,  though  fometimes  it  is  of  a livid 
colour. 

When  a childds  feized  with  the  above  fymp‘oms,  his 
feet  tliould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  wate)-.  He 
ought  likewife  to  be  bled*,  and  to  have  a ia:<ative  clyher 

. ■ H 

* In  this  dlfeafe  hleedin'r  is  not  always  proper;  but  In  very  full 
lubUts  it  iruiil  certuinly  be  ol'ufe. 

E 1 ad  mi- 
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adminiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  fhould  be  made 
to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  ; 
or  an  emollient  decodlion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or 
fomentations,  may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering-plafter  mull  be  ap- 
plied round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing julep  : Take  penny- royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup 
of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one  ounce ; mix  them 
together. 

Afafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  efl'edl  in  this  cafe. 
Xt  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafoetida  may  be  diflblved 
in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of 
penny-royal  water.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s 
flomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afa- 
icEtida  may  be  diflblved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  ad- 
miniftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To.  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  mufl  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet  feet, 
cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe  conftitutions 
feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  pro- 
perly regulated  j all  food  that  is  vifeid  or  hard  of  di- 

. * I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progi*cl's  of  this  dan- 
■gerous  -tlifeafe.  The  Dolor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  my 
own  ; he  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliftering  of  any  fervice  ; 
■and  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice 
treacle  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet.  He 
likewife  recommends  bolufles  of  camphor,  callor,  valerian-root, 
■fait  of  hartfhorn,  and  mulk,  adapted  to  the  age,  flrengcb,  &c.  of 
the  patient ; after  which  he  adyifes  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  following 
deco«flion;— Take  of  garlic  and  diftillcd  vinegar  each  an  ounce, 
hyfop-watcr  eight  ounces ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 
duaily  mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey.  Let 
•the  whola  be  limmered  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  llrained 
for  ufc. 

geftion, 
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geflion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafliy  fruits,  are  to  be 
avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain  con- 
ftantly  kept  open  in  Tome  part  of  their  body,  by  means - 
of  a feton  or  iflue.  I have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter,  worn  continually  between  the  fhoulders  for 
feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  eifedl  in  preventing  the 
return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part  of 
infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from 
the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parrs  of  the  jaws, 
occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions^  gan- 
grenes, &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite  fenfibility  of 
the  nervous  fyllem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often 
increafed  bv  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought  up, 
always  fuffer  mod  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  cotSn. 
vulfive  diforders.  * 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  generally 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firll,  the  r'Ticj/om,  or 
fore-teeth  ; next,  the  cantni^  or  dog-teeth ; and,  lafUy, 
the  molares,  or  grinders.  About  the  feventh  year,  there 
comes  a new  fet ; and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  fapientiss,  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  fllaver 
much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  efpeciaHy  when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to 
-make  their  way  through  the  giims,  the’  child  has  "dart- 
ings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes, 
green  dools,  the  thrulh,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and 
convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment 
as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it 
mud  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyders  or  gentle 
purgatives ; as  manna,  magnefta  alba,  rhubarb,  fenna,  or 
the  like.  The  food  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity ; 
the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infudons 
of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  which  about  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 
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If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary  ; but 
this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be  fparingly 
performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the 
woilf  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating  agree 
much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  bene- 
licial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that  when  an  inflam- 
mation appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the 
cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear. 
II  the  child  be  feized  with  convulfion  fits,  a bliftering- 
plafter  may  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  or  one 
behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teething, 
he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  efFedual  as  two,  three,  or 
four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfnorn  in  a fpoonful  of  Ample 
water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four  hours. 
The  number  of  doles  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have 
often  prefcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always 
found  a larger  dofe  neceflary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  and  when  coflivenefs  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or 
four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cut- 
ting their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter 
between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  eafes  the  tick- 
ling.cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means 
an  ufelels  application.  'When  the  teeth  are  cut  with  dif- 
ficulty, it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  w'hole  time  of 
teething.  It  luay  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and 
ought  to  be  renewed  at  lead  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.j  but  from  thefe  much  is 
not  to  be  cxpedled.  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  i$  to  be  ufed, 
we  would  recommend  a little  hne  honey,  which  may  be 
rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
Children  are  generally  at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  what- 
ever they  get  ipto  their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they 
ought  never  to  be  without  fomevvhat  that  will  yield  a 
little  to  the  prelfure  of  their  gums,  as  a crufl  of  bread, 
a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

; With  regard  10  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldoni 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obflinate  cafes,  how- 
ever. 
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ever.  It  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that  is  worn 
rhiri,  or  any  fliarp  body  which  can  be  with  fafety  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth ; but  the  lancet,  in  a fkillul  hand, 
is  certainly  the  molt  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  Ic-fs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and 
wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  fuificient 
exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  dec. 
Were  thefe  things  .dedy  regarded,  they  would  have  a 
much  better  elFed  than  teething  necklaces^  or  other  noii- 
fealical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpole. 


This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  fird  in 
England  about  the  time  when  manufaClures  began  to 
flourifh,  and  flill  prevails  moll  in  towns  where  the  inha- 
bitants follow  ledentary  employments,  by  which  means 
they  negletl  either  to  take  proper  exercife  themfelves,  or 
to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglefl 
exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be 
expefted  to  bring  forth  Itrong  and  healthy  children,  or 
to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are  brought  forth. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch  women 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  ferophuia,  confumptions, 
or  fuch-like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjecl  to  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  betm  often  afiliiTed 
with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conflimtion  or  relaxes 
the  habit  ol  children,  as  the  fmall-pox.  nieafles,  teething, 
the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to  this  difeafe. 
It  may  likew'ifo  be  occafioneJ  by  improper  diet,  as  food 
that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  lb  vifeid  that  the 
flomach  cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  nurfmg  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to 
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nourirti  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  fufFer 
oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes,  than  want  of  food.  Al- 
lowing an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it 
thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moft  pernicious 
eftefts. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  children 
in  this  refpect.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a clofe  fmall  houfe, 
where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  indolent  to 
carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly 
cfcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child  fliould  always  be  in  mo- 
tion, unlefs  when  afleep;  ifitbe  fufFered  to  lie  or  fit,inftead 
of  being  tofFed  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  the 

child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and  flabby  ; its  ftrength  is  dimi- 
nifhed ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more  grave 
and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not 
choofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears 
full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones 
begin  to  be  afFedfed,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy 
parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become  thicker  than 
ufual ; the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape ; 
the  breafl:  is  likewife  often  deformed ; and  the  bones  of 
the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thefe  fymptoms 
vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe 
is  generally  quick,  but  feeble ; the  appetite  and  digef- 
tion  for  the  molt  part  bad;  the  teeth  come  llowly  and 
with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  after- 
wards. Rickety  children  generally  have  great  acutenefs 
of  mind,  and  an  underftanding  above  their  years.  Whe- 
ther this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company 
of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 

with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief 
aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
iblids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due  preparation 
of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  bell  anfwered 
by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exer- 
cife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglefts 

her 
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her  duty,  or  does  not  underftand  it,  fhe  fliould  be 
changed.  If  tfie  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be 
kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  Is  hot,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  ^d  too 
great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effed.  The  limbs 
Ihould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the 
child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  Hefli,  &c.  Bifcuit  is'  generally  reckoned 
the  befl:  bread  ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  moft  proper  flefh. 
If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh  meats,  he  may  have 
rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 

The  difeale  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  feldom 
by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  vo- 
mits and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  may  fometimes  be  of 
ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off"  the  difeafe  ; that  muff 
depend  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen 
the  fyftem  : for  which  purpofe,  befides  the  regimen  men- 
tioned above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  muff  however  be  ufed  with 
prudence,  asfome  rickety  children  cannot  bear  it.  The 
beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and 
the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  imme- 
diately after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fhould  be  wea- 
kened by  the  cold  bath,  it  muff  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  ifuies  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children  who 
abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fervice,  were  it 
pofTible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  medicines  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  rickets  ; but  as  there  is  far  more  danger 
in  truffing  to  thefe  than  in  neglefting  them  altogether,  we 
choofe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a pro- 
per regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 
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Though  more  chikjren  are  faid  to  die  of  convnlfiong 
than  of  any  other  dii'eafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  mod  part 
only  a fympiom  of  fome  other  malady.  Whatever  great- 
ly irritates  or  dirmilates  the  nerves,  may  occafton  con- 
vullious.  Hence  mfanrs  vvhofe  nerves  are  eafily  affe6led, 
are  ofien  thrown  into  convulfions  by  anything  that  irri- 
tates the  alimentary  canal  : likevvife  by  teething,  llrait 
clothes,  the  approach  of  the  fniall-pox,  meafles,  or  other 
eruptive  difeales. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ffontach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inolFenfive,  willgene- 
raliy  perform  a cure  j whereti're,  if  the  child  be  coftive, 
the  bed  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clylter,  and  after- 
yjards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repealed 
cctaificnaliy,  and  the  bod\  in  the  mean  time  kept  open 
by  gentle  dofes  of  magnejta  alba,  or  fmall  quantities  of 
rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs’  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very  alarming,  and 
fomething  muff  be  done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents, 
nurfes,  6<;c.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bliffering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyffer,  would 
have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulficn  firs  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befides  gentlp  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  buffer- 
ing, and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the  tinc- 
ture of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caffor.  A few  drops  of  any 
of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey,  and 
given  occalionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe,  as 
the  preffure  occafioned  by  llrait  clothes  or  bandages,  &c. 
thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed,  though  in  this 

calc 
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cafe  taLmiT  away  ♦he  cauie  will  not  always  remove  the  ef- 
feft,  yet  it  ouj^ht  to  he  done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
patient  will  recover,  as  lon^  as  the  caufe  which  firlt  gave 
rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  ail. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions,  without  hav- 
ing any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoins  of  teething ; 
or  any  rath  or  other  difcharge  which  has  been  fuddenly 
dried  up  ; we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary 
difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain.  Cafes 
of  this  kind,  however,  happen  butfeldom  ; which  is  very 
fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault 
in  the  formation  or  ftrudfure  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot 
expe6l  that  it  fhould  yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is 
not  alw'ays  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  Ibme  attempts  fliould  be 
made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  pur- 
fued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from 
the  head,  by  blilfering,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should 
thefe  fail,  iliues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or 
between  the  Ihoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  w'ater  in,  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the  brain, 
may  afiecl  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  are 
more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  molt 
proper  to  place  it  among  the  diJeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  fails,  blows,  or 
.the  like ; it  may  likevvife  proceed  from  an  original  laxity 
or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  fchirrous  rumours  or 
excrefcences  within  the  11-tull ; a thin  watery  (fare  of  the 
blood  ; a diminiflied  fecretiori  of  urine  ; a fudden  check 
of  the  perspiration  ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingerr 
ing  difeales,  wdiich  walte  and  confuine  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firlt  the  appear- 

ance of  a flow  fever  ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain  in 
the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he  fliuns  the 
light ; is  Tick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his  pulfe  is  irre- 
gular and  generally  low ; though  he  feems  heavy  and 
dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep : he  is  fometimes  delirious, 

and 
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and  frequently  fees  objefts  double ; towards  the  end  of 
this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  fluihed, 
the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  con.vulfions  enfue*. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found 

fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laudable, 
however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time  or  chance  may 
bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at  prefent  we  have 
no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhu- 
barb or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and  bliftering-plafters  applied 
to  the  neck  or  back-part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would 
beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
common  dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the 
powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

Some  praditioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure  this 
difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been  fo  happy 
as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being  performed  in  a 
confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  fo  defperate  a ma- 
lady every  thing  deferves  a trial  f . 

To  look  over  the  long  catalogue  of  infantile  difeafes 
m fome  medical  books,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  real  defign  of  the  authors,  though  concealed 
under  the  fliow  of  precifion,  was  to  fpread  alarm  through 
every  family.  I have  had  a very  different  objed  in 
view,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  parents,  to  dired  their  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  children,  and  thus 
to  render  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  almofi;  unneceffary. 
I have  fhewn  the  folly  of  having  recourfe  to  phyfic  to 


* I very  lately  loft  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
melajlafis  feemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firft  appeared  to  b,e 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  brcaft,  and  laft  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

f One  reafon  why  this  difeai'e  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  ot 
remedy.  Did  parents  watcih  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomethincf  might 
be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficienvly  known,  and 
are  often  miftakcn  even  by  phyficians  themfelvesk  Of  this  I lately 
faw  a ftriking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended  hy  an  eminent 
pradliiioner  ol'this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the  difeafe  for 
teething. 

S*  bring 
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bring  away  the  black,  vifcid,  fyrup-like  fubftance  con- 
tained in  the  intellines  of  a new-born  infant,  when  the 
purgative  quality  of  his  mother’s  milk  is  fo  admirably 
fuited  to  that  very  purpofe.  The  new  milk  is  thin  and 
waterifh,  but  acquires  every  day  greater  confidence,  and 
thus  affords  a more  folid  aliment  to  the  child,  as  he  be- 
comes more  capable  of  digefting  it.  If  the  mother  does 
not  vitiate  by  her  own  improper  diet  the  pure  fountains 
of  nourifhment  and  health  which  nature  has  kindly  given 
her,  the  child  will  neither  be  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
nor  gripes.  He  will  efcape  thofe  complaints  of  the  ffo- 
mach  which  are  occafioned  by  fwallowing  crude,  inflam- 
matory trafli,  or  ftill  more  pernicious  drugs.  The  daily 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  frequent  exercile  in  the  open 
air,  will  not  only  preferve  him  from  colds  and  defluxions, 
but  from  all  the  diforders  which  are  the  confequences  of 
relaxation  and  of  nervous  irritability.  A child  brought  up 
in  the  manner  I have  recommended,  will  have  little  to  fear 
even  from  external  contagion.  The  firm  texture  of  his 
fkin,  like  a Ihield,  will  almofl;  refift  its  approach,  and  the 
purity  of  his  habit  will  correft  its  malignity.  The  fmall- 
pox  is  the  only  infeftious  difeafe  for  which  I would  have 
him  prepared  by  any  particular  procefs,  becaufe  that  pro- 
cefs  is  fo  eafy  and  certain,  befides  affording  a perfedl 
command  both  of  time  and  circumftances. 


O defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to  point 


out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe  operations 
are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the 
limits  allotted  to  it : we  muff  therefore  confine  our  ob- 
fervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft  generally  occur,  and  in 
which  proper  afliftance  is  either  not  alked,  or  not  always 
to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  flrufture  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenkibly  neceffary  to  qualify  a man 
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for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things  may  be 
<Joiie  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in  emergencies 
by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is  amazing 
with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily  perform  operations 
upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  na- 
ture than  many  of  thofe  performed  on  the  human  fpecies: 
yet  they  fc-ldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affift  his 
fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour 
which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feeling.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by  the 
judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus  one,  by  a rafli  at- 
tempt to  fave  his  friend,  may  fometimes  deftroy  him  j 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amifs,  ftands  flill  and  fees 
his  bofom-friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As 
every  good  man  would  with  to  fteer  a courfe  different 
from  either  of  thefe,  it  v.'ill  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  necefTary  as 
bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  under^ 
flood.  But  though  pradifed  by  midwnves,  gardeners, 
blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  very  few 
know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  themfelves 
have  been  fo  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as 
to  render  it  the  fubjed  of  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an 
operation  of  great  importance,  and  muff,  when  feafon- 
ably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to 
thofe  in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is 
likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder,  ftomach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs, 
head-achs,  rheuni'atifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruiles,  or  any  violent 
hurt  received  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceft'ary.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  perlbns  who  have 
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had  ihe  misfortune  to  be  firangled,  drowned,  fufFocated 
with  foul  air,  tire  fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a 
word,  whenever  the  viral  motions  have  been  fuddenly 
flopped  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings 
occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyfteric  affeftions,  it  is 
proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceeding 
from  a relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an  impoveriihed  flate 
of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is 
improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  near  the  part  affedled  as  poflible.  When 
this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other  method  ; but  where  a vein  cannot  be  found, 
recourfe  mufl  be  had  to'  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mufl  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  flrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner  of  life, 
and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grov/n  perfon,  or  that  a 
delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a ro- 
bufl  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a 
bandage  mufl  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart. 
As  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  to 
make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  fuch 
cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it 
a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  leafl  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  place  where  the 
wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed 
in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known  from  its 
pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling  hard 
or  tight  like  a whipcord  under  the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had  the 
charafter  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their 
patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  Surely  a more 
ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One  perfon  will 
faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet,  w'hile  another  will 
lofe  almofl  the  whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints. 

Svyooning 
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Swooning  depends  more  upon  the  Hate  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body : befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 
or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though 
fometimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefome  and  uncer- 
tain practice.  It  is  impollible  to  know  what  quantity  of 
blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; befides,  the  bleeding  is 
often  very  difficult  to  Itop,  and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily 
healed.  Would  thofe  who  pra6Hfe  bleeding  take  a little 
more  pains,  and  accullom  themfelves  to  bleed  children, 
they  would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  w'lth  regard  to  bleeding  flill 
prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  in- 
flance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft-veins,  See.  and 
believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure  all  dif- 
eafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to 
come,  without  confidering  that  all  the  blood  veffels  arife 
from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon, 
unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little  from 
what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though 
a foolifli  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar 
notion  that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  pollpone  the  operation  when 
neceffary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  fome  more  important 
occafion,  and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme 
danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or 
not.  Bleeding  at  certain  Hated  periods  or  feafons  has 
lik^wife  bad  effefts. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 
the  humours  downwards,  and  confequently  cures  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts  ; but  we  have 
already  obferved  that,  in  all  topical  affections,  the  blood 
ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  When 
it  is  neceffary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 
as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood 
be  let. 


We 
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We  (hall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned  by 
example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  defcription 
would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  operation  as  fee- 
ing it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it 
necelTary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from 
whence  blood  may  be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead, 
temples,  neck,  &c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every 
intelligent  perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be 
fufficient  for  determining  which  of  them  is  moft  proper 
upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  in- 
tention is  merely  to  leffen  the  general  mals  of  blood,  the 
arm  is  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gan- 
grene. Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with  certainty 
in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflammation  will 
terminate,  yet  a probable  conjedure  may  be  formed  with 
regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s 
age  and  conflitution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a 
flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofition,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfed  ; thofe  which 
follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit  of  body,  will  generally  fuppurate ; and  thofe  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of  a dropflcal  habit, 
will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conflitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 
This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a (lender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  itfelf 
muft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  (kin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may 
be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweet 
oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered 
W'ith  a piece  of  wax-plafter- 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymptomatic 
fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with 

violent 
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violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote 
the  fuppiiration.  The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  ia 
a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If 
the  fuppuration  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut 
fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be 
known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  frcin  in  the  moft  promi- 
nent part  of  it,  flutluation  of  matter,  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement 
of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a lancet,  or 
by  means  of  cauflic. 

The  laft  w'ay  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is 
in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  : the  inflam- 
mation Ibfes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes  dulkifh  or  livid ; 
the  tenfion  of  the  fkin  goes  qif,  and  it  feels  flabby ; 
little'bladders  filled  with,  ichgr  of  diflerpnt  colours  fpread 
alt  over' it;  the  tumour  fub'fidea,  and  from  a dufkifh 
complex-ibn  becomes  black;  a quick  low  pulfe,  with 
cold  clanimy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

Wlieh  thTefe  fymptoms  firfl.  appear,  the  part  oitght  to 
be  drefled  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made  of 
lixivium  and  bran.  Shoqld  the  fymptoms  become  woffe, 
the^parf  mnfl  be  fcafified,  and  afterwards  drelfed  with  ba- 
filicumrfo'f  rened  wdth  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreffrags 
mufl:  be  applied  wiirm.  \Tith  regard  to  internal  medi- 
cine's, the'  patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dial?, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes 
as  the  flomach  will  bear  it,  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould 
feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and 
muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  difeafes, 
which,  in  different  parts  of  t,he  country,  go  by  the  names 
of  biles,  impojthian'es,  vjhiiloesy  he.  They  are  all  ab* 
feeffesin  confequeneb  of  a. previous  inflammation,  which, 
if  pollible,'  ought  to  be  difcu'ffed ; bur,  when  this  can<» 
not  be  done,  the  fuppu.fat!oq,  mould  be  promoted,  and 
the  riritter  difchar^^d  by  an'  jncifion,  if  necelTary  ; after- 
wards the  fore  ma;y  be  drefled  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
fome  other  digeftive  ointnient. 

■ *6 
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OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  be- 
lieve that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters,  are  pof- 
felTed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no 
wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application  of  them. 
It  is,  however,  a fad,  that  no  external  application  what- 
ever contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other 
way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  effec- 
tually done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  mod  pompous  appli- 
cations, while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  con- 
fequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any 
caufe  that  might  obftrud  or  impede  the  operations  of 
Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft  favourable  to 
Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fhall  confider  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch  fteps  as 
ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  received 
a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be 
lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  done,  iron,  lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits 
of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be  ex- 
trafted,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before  any  dreflings  be 
applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effeded  with  fafety,  on 
account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they 
mud  be  fudered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extraded  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
confiderable  blood-veflel  is  cut,  a fkilful  furgeon  ought 
immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe 
his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo  great, 
that  if  it  be  not  dopped,  the  patient  may  die,  even  be- 
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fore  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  foiuething  mun:  be  done  by  thofe  who  arc 
prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleed- 
ing may  generally  be  flopped  by  applying  a tight  liga- 
ture or  bandage  round  the  member  a little  above  the 
wound.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a flrong 
broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  ad- 
mit a fmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mufl 
be  twifled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a 
cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mufl  take  care  to  twifl  it 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion  an 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various 
other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleeding,  as  the 
application  of  flyptics,  aflringents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped 
in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  Jiyptic  water 
of  the  difperifatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  flrong  fpirits  of  wine 
may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of  the 
oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  flyptics ; and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily 
obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  eveiy  family,  in  cafe 
of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  mufl  be  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above 

* Dr.  TifTot,  In  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  dl- 
redions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — ■ 
“ Gather  in  autumn,’'  fays  he,  " while  the  fine  weather  lails,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  Ifl'uing 
from  the  wood  of  th.at  tree.  J t conlifls  at  lirft  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfclves  fucceirively  : i The  outward  rind  or  fkin, 

which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under 
this  rind,  which  is  the  beft  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a 
hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only 
preparation  it  requires,  and  a llice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be 
applied  direftly  over  the  buriling  open  blood-vefl'els.  It  con- 
■ftringe.s  and  brings  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and 
generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  ad- 
hering to  the  fccond,  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the 
linaller  vefl'els  ; and  the  fourth  and  latl  part  may  be  reduced  ter 
powder,  as  conducing  to  the  fa^nc  purpofe.” — Where  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  muH  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  f;unc  efFedls. 

which 
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U'hich  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fpirlts,  tinflures,  and  hot  balfams  may  be 
ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceflive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fimple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaufe  hot  bal- 
fams congeal  the  blood,  and  leem,  as  it  were,  to  folder 
up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is 
only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  flop  the  flowing 
blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  velfels ; but,  by 
rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obftrucl  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper 
than  the  Ikin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit  of  the  com- 
mon black  flicking  plafler.  This  keeps  the  Tides  of  the 
wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from  hurting  it, 
which  is  all  that  is  neceffary.  When  a wound  pene- 
trates deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  clofe  : this 
keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fef- 
ter.  In  this  cafe  the  befl  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with 
foft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis.  It,  however,  mull 
not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard,  oiherwife  it  will  do  hurt. 
The  lint  may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or 
fpread  with  the  common  wax  plafler*;  and  the  whole 
mufl  be  kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fuggeft 
the  mofl  commodious  method  of  applying  a bandage ; 
•befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  ealily  underflood, 
or  remembered. 

The  firfl  drellmg  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leafl  two 
days  ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefli  lint  ap- 
plied as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firfl  dreffing  flicks 
I'o  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the 
patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint 
dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  {often  it,  fo 
as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  drelfing.  After- 
wards the  wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame 


• See  Appendix,  Wax  Phijlcr. 
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manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fon-d 
of  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bnftlicum*  \ 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  fe/Io,  fliould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing  with 
the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of 
mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moff  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  muff  be  ap- 
plied inflead  of  a plafter,  and  fhould  be  changed  twice 
a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  muft;  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  and  has  lofl;  but  little  blood  from  the  wound, 
he  mufl;  be  bled  ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fliould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted. 
It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  druggie  with  the 
difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength 
by  excelTive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfe<511y  quiet  and 
eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves  the 
paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  &:c.  are 
very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all  things,  to  abflain 
from  venery.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open, 
either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet, 
as  roafted  apples,  (tewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinage,  and 
fuch  like. 


In  flight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is  cuf-. 
tomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competenti 
time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  upon  it,, 
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dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the  burni 
• See  Appendix,  TeUow  BnfilLum. 
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has  penetrated  fo  deep,  as  to  blifter  or  break  the  fkin, 
it  muft  be  drefled  with  fome  of  the  liniments  for  burns 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and 
gently-drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turner'’ s ce- 
rate*. This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to 
the  part  aftefted.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  fweeteil  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well,  till  a 
proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning 
is  very  deep,  after  the  firfl:  two  or  three  days,  it  ftiould 
be  drefled  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafiHcum  and  Tur- 
ner's cerate,  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  mull  beiifed 
to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflam- 
mations. The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live  low,  and 
drink  freely  of  weak,  diluting  liquors.  He  mufl;  likewife 
be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt 
parts  Ihould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  fpiritsof  wine,  tinfture 
of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decoflion  of 
the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken 
internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  mufl  be  more  generous, 
with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better'  than  precept,  I (hall  relate 
the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle-aged  man,  of 
a good  conflitution,  fell  into  a large  velfel  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  miferably  fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body. 
As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was 
very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firfl 
two  days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very 
proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I firfl  faw  him,  his  fever  was  high,  and  his 
body  coflive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an  eniol- 


* See  Appendix,  Turner's  Cerate. 
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lient  clyfter  adminiftered.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frelh  butter,  were  likewifc  applied  to  the 
afFcfted  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His 
fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time, 
was  kept  ftriftly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline 
mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient 
clyfter  adminiftered  once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation 
began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  drefled  with  a digeftive 
compofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where 
any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  flightly  fcarified, 
and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh  ; and,  to  prevent 
t-heir  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered. 

By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  his  bufmefs. 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruifes  are  generally  produflive  of  worfe  confeqtiences 
than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not  appear 
immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  neglected.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a 
clifeafe  fo  univerfally  known  ; we  (hall  therefore  proceed 
to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the  part 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  v hich  a little  brandy  or  rum  may 
occafionally  be  added,,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this 
mixture  conftantiy  applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper 
than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other 
ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch 
cafes. 

In  fame  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefli  cow-dung.  I have 
often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contufions, 
occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  luch  like,  and 
never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effedl. 

When  a brui'e  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen.  i 
His  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak, 
and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey  fweettned  with  ho- 
ney, decoftions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream-tartar-whey, 
and  fuch  lik^*.  The  bruifed  part  mud  be  bathed  with 

vinegar 
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vinegar  and  water,  as  direfled  above ; and  a pcnvltice 
made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  ca- 
momile flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter, applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper 
when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  re- 
newed two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  flrufture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deflvoyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lols  of  fub- 
ftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult  to 
cure.  If  the  bone  be  affefted,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ; that  is,  before  the 
difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, and  may  even  require  fevcral  years  to  be  com- 
pleted. Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently 
miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though 
in  faff  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which  the 
folid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different  ad- 
vices. Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  remedy, 
till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various  and  oppofite 
applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfoiutely 
fncurable.  The  beft  method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to 
take  care  that  the  patient’s  conffitution  does  not  fufl'er 
by  confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  no- 
thing to  them  befides  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft 
lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boil- 
ed camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifh 
the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  af- 
fifted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing 
off  the  dileafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore 
foon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes,  or 
impofthumes improperly  treated;  they  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  humours,  or  what  may  be 
called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily  dried 
up,  otherwiie  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  ; and  per- 
sons who  negled:  exercife,  and  live  grolsly,  are  mo|l 
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liable  to  them.  They  might  ofren  be  prevented  by  re- 
trenching fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening 
artificial  drains,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a wound  by  its 
difeharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo 
acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin ; by  the  hard- 
nefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or  edges ; 
by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  (kill  to  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general, 
all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
fhould  be  fuflTered  to  continue  open,  at  leaft  till  the  con- 
ftltution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or 
the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of 
their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effeft  of  malig- 
nant fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be 
healed  with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for 
fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of  purging 
medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When  wounds  or 
bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into 
ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they  may  generally  be 
healed  with  fafety.  When  ulcers  either  accompany 
chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be 
cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to 
be  healed;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength, 
and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be 
healed  as  foon  as  poflible. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a drift  attention  to 
thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life;  as  vve  have  frequently  known  people  throw  away 
their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling 
and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe  whom  they  ought  to 
have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  falted  and  high-leafoned  food* 
all  Itrong  liquors,  and  to  lefl'en  the  ufual  quantity  of  flefh 
meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
drinking  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the 
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like.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fliould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard  and 
callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a little 
red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  drelfed  with 
the  yellow  baftlicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarified  with 
the  lancer. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very 
happy  effeds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  for  the  ftone  and 
gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  White  ftrong- 
ly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obftinate  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found  this  medi- 
cine, when  given  according  to  the  Dodor’s  diredions, 
prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night 
and  morning ; at  the  fame  time  walking  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from  the 
Dodor  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed  me,  “ That 
he  obferved  wadting  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folu- 
tion of  a triple  ftrength  was  very  beneficial  *.*’ 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an  ope- 
ration, It  muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have  its  cal- 
lous parts  deftroyed  by  feme  corrofive  application, or  they 
muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  ; but  as  this  ope- 
ration requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no 
occafion  to  deferibe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus  are 
moft  apt  to  become  fiftulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  fiftu- 
la  pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may 
deft-.  ve  a trial ; but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed 
from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any 
thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affifted  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  correct  that  particular 
habit,  and  to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the  con- 
ftitution, 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  ti^ht  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  flocking,  as  this  prevents  the 
flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  tlicm  to  heal. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

•\y  HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articula- 
tion fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  funclions,  it  is  faid 
to  be  luxated  or  diflocatcd.  As  this  often  happens  to 
perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical  affiftance  can  be 
obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  fre- 
quently lofl:,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  method 
of  reducing  the  molt  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which 
require  immediate  affiftance.  Any  perfon  of  common 
fenle  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a diflccatiou 
happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient, 
than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and 
Inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  prefent, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous 
to  attempt  a redudlion ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are 
gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity 
filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained 
in  its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
tenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lei's  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the  re- 
duiffion  is  attempted. 

Ail  that  is  neceffary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad  con- 
fequences  proceed  from  the  negleiff  of  this  rule.  A dif- 
location feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and  fometimes  torn. 
When  thefe  are  kept  cafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength 
and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  j but  if  the  injury  be  m- 

creafed. 
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creafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no 
wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  dlfeafed  ever  alter. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  fuhflances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  llmt  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper;  befules,  the  chin 
either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  tow^ard  one  fide,  and  the 
patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftindUy,  uor  to  fwallow 
without  conhderahle  difficulty. 

The  ufuul  method  of  reducing  a dlflocated  jaw,  is  to 
fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  airilfant  may 
hold  the  head  firm  by  preffingit  againft  his  bread.  The 
operator  is  then  to  thruH;  his  two  thumbs,  being  firft 
wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip,  as 
far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his 
fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  flrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  pulhed  into  their  former 
cavities. 

The  peafants  in  feme  parts  of  the  country  have  a pe- 
culiar way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them, 
puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin,  then 
turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  bv 
.the  chin  fo  as  to  fu'pend  him  from  the  ground.  This 
method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one, 
and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

DISLOCz\TION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blow’s, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
fiflance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
neck  was  broken  ; it  is,  however,  for  the  moff  part,  only 
partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  'alrnoll  any 
perfon  who  has  refolutiori  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  diflocation  of  the  neck  is  inllantaneous  death. 

When 
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When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  immediate- 
ly deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells,  his 
countenance  appears  bloated;  his  chin  lies  upon  his 
breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon  (hould 
immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the 
operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind  him  To  as  to  be  able 
to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he  makes 
a refiftance  by  placing  his  knees  againfi  the  patient’s 
fhoulders.  In  this  polture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with 
confiderable  force,  gently  twifting  it  at  the  fame  time, 
if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife 
which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient’s beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in 
its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  inftances  of  its 
being  happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by 
men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is  reduced, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fufFered  to 
reft  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper 
tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  TFIE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  backbone  is 
very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does,  how- 
ever, fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  reafon  for 
our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  diflocated  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace  it,  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table,  and  the 
operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed, 
the  arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a 
gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus  Itretched  afun- 
,der,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thruft: 
into* their- former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  moft: 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  inftrument 
, can  be  applied  internally  to  dire6l  the  luxated  heads  of 

the 
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the  ribs.  Almofl:  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay 
the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous 
body,  and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards 
the  back,  fometimes  lhaking  it ; by  this  means  the  heads 
of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper-bone  of  the  arm  may  be  dif- 
located  in  various  diredions : it  happens,  however,  moll 
frequently  downwards,but  very  feldom  direcUy  upwards. 
From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as  from  its 
expofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the  moll  fub- 
je«^  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of 
the  humerus  may  be  known  by  a depreflion  or  cavity  on 
the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the 
arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward, 
the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward,  there  ap- 
pears a protuberance  behind  the  Ihoulder,  and  the  arm 
is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  breall. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
ihoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  llool,  and  to 
caufe  an  allillant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not  give 
way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays  hold  of  the  arm 
a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends  it.  The 
operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and 
caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck : by  this,  while 
a fufficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  with  his  hands  direfts  it  into  its  proper  place. 
There  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  always 
more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  gene- 
rally found  it  a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  Ihoulder, 
by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrulling  in 
the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  ojher.  In  making  the 
extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
diredion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may 
be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
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bone  is  puflied,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability  to 
bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be 
known. 

Two  afllflants  are  generally  neceflary  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  mufl:  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
a pretty  flrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  returns  the 
bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm  mufl: 
be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about 
the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrifl;  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making 
an  extenfion  in  different  direftions,  and  thrufting  the 
head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is  difplaced  back- 
ward, it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  Ihortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned 
inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  mufl;  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  afllflants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a 
little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the 
operator  mufl  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it 
gets  into  the  fopket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muff  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  ex- 
tenfion, the  head  of  the  bone  mufl;  be  pufhed  inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees ^ ancles,  and  tees,  are  reduced 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite  diredions, 
while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cafes, 
however,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fufficient,  and  the  bone 
will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with 
fufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone 
is  fufficient  for  the  reduftion  of  diflocations.  Skill  and 
addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have 

known 
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known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
inelFedual. 


CHAP.  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &c.  ' 

'THERE  is,  in  mod  country  villages,  fome  perfon  who 

pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fradures.  Though  in 
general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  fome  of  thena 
are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall 
degree  of  learning,  with  a fullicientfhare  of  common  fenfe 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  ufeful 
in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife  people  never 
to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  flcilful 
furgeon  can  be  had : but  when  that  is  impradicable, 
they  mull;  be  employed  : we  (hall  therefore  recommend 
the  following  hints  to  their  confideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 
in  all  refpeds  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever. 
He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body 
open  by  emollient  clyflers ; or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  con- 
veniently adminiflered,  by  food  that  is  of  an  opening 
quality  ; as  dewed  prunes^  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled 
fpinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  here 
remarked,  that  perfons  who  h^ve  been  accudomed  to 
live  high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very 
low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effedts.  There  is  often 
a neceffity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  forne  mea- 
fure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require  a dif. 
ferent  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  im- 
mediately after  a fradture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young,  of 
a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  f^me  time  received  any  bruife 
or  contufion.  This  operation  fhould  not  only  be  per- 
formed foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  pa- 
tient be  very  feverilh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day. 
When  feveral  df  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  Is  pecu- 
liarly neceflary. 
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If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  ard 
broken,  the  patient  mufl;  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks. 
It  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  however,  that  he  fhould  lie 
all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This 
fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  (kin, 
and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he 
may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fup- 
ported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly 
relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in 
raifing  him  up  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no 
exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  adion  of  the  mufcles 
may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglefting  this,  he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep 
fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a fractured  thigh- 
bohe,  after  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a fort- 
night, difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life, 
in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the 
ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy  to 
the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  The  bed 
fituation  is  to  keep  the  joint  a little  bent.  This  is  the 
pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it 
goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feWeft  mufcles  are  upon  the 
ftretch.  It  is  eafily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient 
upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  po- 
fition  of  the  limb.  i 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the 
bone  be  not  (battered  or  broken  into  feveral  pieces.  In 
this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  neceifary  to  have  the  limb 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter- 
adting  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of 
broken  bones  ; but  as  defcriptions  of  thei'e  without  drawings 
w ould  be  of  little  ufe,  I (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  iife- 
ful  performance  On  ihe  Nature  and  Curt  of  Fraitures^  lately  publilhed 
by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh;  where- 
in that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the  machines 
recommended  in  fraftures  by  former  authors,  but  has  likewife 
added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  peculiarly 
uleful  in  compound  fradtures,  and  in  cales  wl>ere  patients  with 
broken  bonesarcobliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another. 

imme- 
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immediately 'taken  off,  otherwife  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fioation  mayenfue.  . The  horror  which  attends  the  very 
idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its  being  delayed 
in  duch  cafes  till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle 
operate  fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fhattered  Into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  ampu- 
tated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the 
gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation 
ufclefs. 

When  a fraiflure  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it 
muft  be  dreded  in  all  refpecls  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 
is  to  lay  it  perfefily  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy. 
Ail  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be 
wanting  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences  which  fucceed  to  fractured  bones,  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
cefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief 
than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  mod  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever 
known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method,  however,  mud  be  taken  fo  keep  the 
member  deady ; but  this  may  be  done  many  Ways,  with- 
out bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  padeboard.  Thefe,  if  moiden- 

ed  before  they  are  applied,  foon  adume'the'fhape  of  the 
included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by  the  aflidance  of 
a very  dight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  retention. 

, The  bandage  which  we  would  recommend  is  that  made 
with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied 
and  taken  oft'  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention  equally  well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as 
long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the 
fradure  is  in  the  kg. 

In  fradures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plader  tnay  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  leeep  himfelf 
quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occafton  fneez- 
ing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ^ught  to  keep 
his  body  in  a ftraight  podure,  and  fhould  take  care  that 
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his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking  frequently 
fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  watery 
liquors. 

The  mofl;  proper  external  application  for  a fradlure 
is  oxycraie^  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  band- 
ages (hould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  drefling. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; they  are 
generally  negle6led.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; but  when  a joint  is  only  drained, 
the  perfon,  finding  he  can  fiill  make  a fhift  to  move  it, 
is  forty  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In 
this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incu- 
rable malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only 
keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a ftrained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cuftom 
of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  inflead  of  bracing 
the  part,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove 
one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It  helps 
to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  prevents 
the  a£lion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe.  It 
fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  1 have  fre- 
quently known  bleeding  near  the  affedled  part  have  a 
very  good  efl'e6l : but  what  we  wmuld  recommend  above 
all,  is  eafc.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  me- 
dicine, and  feldoin  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

* A great  many  external  .applications  are  recommended  for 
drains,  fome  oC which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  I'uch  as  may  be  iifed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  dale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  Mindcrerus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpi- 
rit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  fo- 
mentation, with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  Ipirk  of  wine. 
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Children  and  old  people  are  moil:  liable  to  this  dlfeafe. 
In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive  cry- 
ing, coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
commonly  the  efFe61:  of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of 
the  firength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In 
both  a relaxed  habit,  indolence  and  an  oily  or  very  moiH: 
diet,  difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fimetimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  difco- 
vered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obflinate 
coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  obdruftion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually  happen 
ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protuHon  of  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms ; and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  pr^we  fatal. 
On  the  ftrft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low. 
While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itfelf, 
it  may  eafdy  be  put  up  by  gentle  preffure.  After  it  is 
returned,  a piece  of  dicking-plalter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  mud;  be  con- 
dantly  worn  for  a condderable  time.  The  method  of 
making  and  applying  thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children 
is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  mud,  as  far  as  podible, 
be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till 
the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be  in- 
flamed, there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  returning  it,  and, 
fometiines  the  thing  is  quite  impraclicable  without  an 
operation  ; a defcription  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pole.  As  1 have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  al- 
ways to  fucceed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are 
in  the  power  of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the 
method  which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mud  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raifed 
high  with  pillows.  In  this  fitaation  flannel-cloths  wrung 
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out  of  a clecoCtlon  of- mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or, 
if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  mud  be  applied 
for  a confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoc- 
tion, with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fait,  may  be  afterw'ards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhould 
not  prove  luccefsful,  recourfe  mufl;  be  had  to  prelfure. 
If, the  tumcjur  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be 
neceflary  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here. 
The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a preffure 
with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  muft  with  his  fingers  art- 
fully condudl  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came  our.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be 
much  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should  thefe 
'endeavours  prove  inelfedlual,  clyfiers  of  the  fmoke  of 
tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known 
to  fucceed  where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifiing  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circumllances  of 
the  cafe  may  fuggefl:,  mofl  hernias  might  be  reduced 
without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice 
and  difficult  matter.  I would  therefore  advife  furgeons 
to  try  every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they 
have  recourfe  to  the  knife.  I have  once  and  again  fuc- 
ceeded  by  perfevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent 
furgeons  had  declared  the  redudlion  of  the  gut  imprac- 
ticable without  an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muff  wear 
a ffeel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  this,  as  it  may 
always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts.  Such 
bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for  fome 
time,  but  by  cullom  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  per- 
fon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s' 
efiate,  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

F’erfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoids 
all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  run-- 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner,, 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obflinate 
coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rupture* 
may  happen,  In  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced.  By 
neglecting  this,  many  perilh  who  were  not  fufpefted  to  have  had! 
ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen; 
where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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ning,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  llkewife  avoid  windy 
aliment  and  flrong  liquors ; and  fliould  carefully  guard 
againll  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIIl. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

|T  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft,  may 
often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents  frequently 
prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  are  not  ufed 
to  countera'ft  their  effects.  No  perfon  ought  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
ftrufture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceffary 
to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The  action  of  thefe  or- 
gans may  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  fot  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffcred  to  grow  cold,  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even 
though  the  folids  fhould  recover  their  power  of  a6ting. 
Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  flopped 
by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a 
ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuftered  to  grow 
cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  ; but,  if  the 
.body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  re- 
covered its  power  of  acling,  the  fluids  will  again  begin 
to  move,  and  all  the  vital  fun6Hons  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom,  immediately  to  confign  over  to 
death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall,  a 
blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of 
life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of  being  carried  into 
a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm 
bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or 
fome  other  cold  damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
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and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduft  feems 
to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient 
fuperflitinus  notion,  which  forbids  the  bodv  of  any  per- 
fon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inha- 
bited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may  be,  we 
fliall  not  pretend  to  inquire ; but  furelv  the  condufl 
founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon.  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life, 
our  firfl  bufmefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubflance  be  lodged  in 
the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts 
mufl  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  unwholefome  air  is 
the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed 
out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from 
any  caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fliould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow',  he  mav  be 
immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths, 
&c  to  promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  can- 
not be  fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  mufl  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot 
cloths,  or  fair,  and  covering  his  body  w'ith  w'arm  fand, 
allies,  or  the  like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe  ac- 
cidents, which,  w'ithout  immediate  alfiflance,  w'ould  of- 
ten prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  mofl  likely  means 
for  relieving  the  unhappy  lufferers ; but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  rny  fubjedl  by  the 
learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tifl'ot,  I fhall  content  myfelf 
with  colleding  fuch  of  his  obfervations  as  feem  to  be 
the  mofl  important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  practice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  SI  OMAGH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  efleft  of 
careltflTnefs.  Children  fhould  be  taught  to  chew  their 
food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it 
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would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwallow.  But  children 
are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  impru- 
dence. I know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and 
other  (harp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon 
every  occahon,  and  fome  who  even  deep  with  the  for- 
mer there  all  night.  This  condudf  is  exceedingly  in- 
judicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  acci- 
dents, may  force  over  the  fubliance  before  the  perfon  is 
aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are 
two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extraUing  it, 
or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  molt  certain  way  is 
to  extraft  it ; but  this  is  not  always  the  eafieft  ; it  may 
therefore  be  more  eligible  fometimes  to  thrull  it  down, 
efpecially  when  the  obftrucling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  (fo- 
mach.  The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  with- 
out danger  are,  all  common  uourKhing  ones,  as  bread, 
flejh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies,  as 
cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like, 
ought,  if  po(Tible,  to  be  extrafled,  efpecially  if  thefe 
bodies  be  (liarp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh-boiies, 
bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  palTed  in  too  deep, 
we  (hould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers ; 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  forceps, 
fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extracft  rarely 
fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has 
defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  employed. 
Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of  pretty 
ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft  be  introduced  in 
the  flat  way  ; and,  for  the  better  conducing  it,  there 
(hould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is 
held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it ; which  has 

• A womiin  in  one  of  the  hofpitiils  of  this  city  lately  difeharaed 
a great  mimber  of  pins,  whi  h Ihe  had  fwallowed  in  the  coudbof 
her  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  liJe. 
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this  farther  ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a ftring  tied  tn 
it  ; a circumhance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents 
as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thde  inftruments  flipping 
out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  palled 
below  the  fubftance  that  obftruQs  the  palfage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a lub- 
llance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  filh-bone,  flicks 
acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cates,  feizing  them 
about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difcngages 
them ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  ferves  to 
break  them. 

When  the  obftrucling  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  flop 
up  a part  of  the  palfage,  and  which  may  either  eafily 
elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refiflance,  a kind 
of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,  may  be 
ufed,  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  Tides  brought  parallel, and 
near  each  other : thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in 
order  to  be  conducled  about  the  obftrudling  body,  and 
fo  to  extracl  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which  may  be 
waxed  for  their  greater  flrength  and  confiftence.  One 
of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fail:  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale- 
bone, or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means 
introduced,  in  order  to  furround  the  obflrudting  fub- 
itancc,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  palfed 
through  one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to 
lay  hold  of  the  obflruding  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fliould  i .ifs  it.  Ihele  rings  have  one 
advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubflance  to  be  ex- 
tracfed  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning  the 
handle,  be  retained  fo  flrongly  in  the  ring  thus  twilled, 
as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which  mull  in  many  cafes  be 
a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  occa- 
fions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling  confider- 
ably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its  ufe- 
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fiilnefs  here.  If  any  fubdance  is  Hopped  in  the  gullet, 
but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage,  a bit  of  fponge 
may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unflopped, 
and  beyond  the  fubflance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and 
grows  larger  in  this  moifl  fituation  ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be 
drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  Is  faflened  ; and 
as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity 
by  which  it  w'as  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftru6t- 
ing  body  along  with  it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation  of 
its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of 
fponge  m,ay  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed  into  a fmall  fize, 
by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofcly  about  it,  which  may 
be  eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has 
been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  com- 
preffed  by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end  ; but 
this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not 
to  hurt  the  patient. 

1 have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies,  which 
had  fluck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing  the  per- 
fon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer  than 
fwallowing  fponge,  and  wall  often  anfwer  the  purpofe 
equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there  re» 
mains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit : 
but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when  fuch 
ob(lru6ling  bodies  are  fimply  engaged  in,  and  not  hook- 
ed or  fluck  into  the  Tides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe 
vomiting  might  fometimes  occafion  farther  mifchief.  If 
the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by 
taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwal- 
low, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather ; and,  if  that  fhould 
not  fucceed,  a clyfler  of  tobacco  may  be  adminiflered. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fuffi- 
pient  quantity  of  water.  This  has  often  been  found  to 

3 fucceed, 
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fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obftrufling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  it 
may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this  may  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  faflened  to 
one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extrafl  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  (tomach,  we 
mufl:  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down,  than  fuft'er  the  patient 
to  perifh  in  a few  minutes ; and  we  ought  to  fcruple 
this  refolution  the  lefs,  as.  a great  many  inflances  have 
happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of  fucn  hurtful  and  in- 
digeftible  fubftaiices  have  been  followed  by  no  dilbrder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either  to 
extracl;  or  pufli  down  the  fubftance  muft  prove  ineffec- 
tual, they  fltould  be  difcontinued  ; becaufe  the  inflam- 
mation occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them,  might  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  obftruftion  itfelf.  Some  have  died  in 
confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after  the  body 
which  caufed  the  obihudion  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  ufe 
of,  the  patient  fliould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  cannot, 
he  flrould  frequently  receive  by  injedion,  through  a 
crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the  gul- 
let, fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  or  a decodion  of  mallows.  Injedion^  of 
this  kind  not  only  foften  and  foothe  the  irritated  parts, 
but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  luc- 
cefsful  in  loofening  the  obltrudion,  than  all  attempts 
with  inftruraeius. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obllruding  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  mufl; 
be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He 
fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have  his  whole 
neck  lurrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The  like 
treatment  mufl  alio  be  uled,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to 
5 fufped 
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fufpeT  an  inflammation  of  the  palTages,  though  the  ob- 
ftru6ling  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fubff  ance 
which  Ruck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is  ftill  more  proper 
and  efficacious  when  the  fubffance  gets  into  the  wind- 
pipe. In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneezing  are  likewife 
to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have 
been  frequently  difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage. 

When  any  indigeflible  fubffance  has  been  forced  down 
into  the  flomach.  the  patient  ffiould  ufe  a very  mild  and 
fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous 
fubffances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and  foups.  He  ffiould 
avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch, 
pepper,  and  fuch  like  ; and  his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that 
the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  muff 
be  nouriffied  by  clyflers  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paffage  is  vaniffi- 
ed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration  be  not  re- 
Itored  ; the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  or  opening  of  the 
wind-pipe,  muff  be  direftly  performed.  As  this  opera- 
tion is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very 
painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method 
which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies, 
we  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  ffiould  only 
be  attempted  by  perfons  Ikilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  coiifiderable  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  Bur  as  feveral  circumffances  may  happen 
to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate  fituation, 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  ffiould  never  too  foon  re- 
fign  the  unhappy  objefl  to  his  fare,  bur  try  every  me- 
thod for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  well-attelled  proofs 
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of  the  recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who 
remained  a confiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any 
I'lgns  of  life. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as-  foon  as  pofTible  to 
fome  convenient  place  where  the  neceflary  operations  for 
its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care 
mufl  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  body  by  car- 
rying it  in  any  unnatural  pofture  with  the  head  down- 
wards, or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
on  a bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and 
carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s  Ihoulders,  and  kept  in  as 
natural  and  eafy  a pofition  as  poflible.  A fmall  body 
may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drowned, 
the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  io  rejtore  the 
natural  warinth,  upon  which  all  the  vital  funftions  de- 
pend ; and  to  excite  thefe  functions,  by  the  application 
of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  Ikin,  but  likewife  to  the 
lungs,  inteflines, 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  per-, 
fon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  eft'eclual  obftacle  to  his 
recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  dripping  him  of  his  wet 
clothes,  his  body  mull  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confideJr 
able  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can 
be  made ; and,  as  foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got 
ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  Ihould  be 
continued.  Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  (hould  be  frequently  applied  to 
the  nofe  ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  Ito- 
mach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy  or  fpirit  of 
w'ine.  The  temples  ought  alfo  to  be  chafed  with  vola- 
tile fpirits  ; and  dimulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco 
or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a itrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the  force 
he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time.  When  it 

can 
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can  he  perceived  by  the  rlfing  of  the  cheft,  or  belly  that 
the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift 
from  blowing,  and  fhould  prefs  the  breaft  and  belly  lo 
as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  depreffing 
the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may 
he  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  noftrils, 
.and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe.  Dr. 
Monro,  for  this  purpofe,  recommends  a wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other 
for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  necelfary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chefl  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind -pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs, 
however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  operation,  as 
it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  (killed  in 
furgery. 

To  flimuhte  the  inteftines  the  fume  of  tobacco  may 
be  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  lor  this  purpofe,  which 
may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; but  where  thel'e  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a common  to- 
bacco-pipe. The  bowl  of  the  pipe  mufi:  be  filled  with 
tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  fmall  tube  has  been 
introduced  into  the  fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced 
«p  by  blowing  through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes, 
wrapped  round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied 
clofe  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the 
following  manner  : A common  clyfter-pipe,  with  a bag 
mounted  upon  it,  may  be  introduced  into  the  fundament, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall 
end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is 
to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direfled  above. 
Should  it  be  found  impradlicable  to  throw  up  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  warter,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fait,  and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently 
adminiftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  clyfter- 

bag 
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bag  and  pipe  ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up, 
a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  attendants 
ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the  pei> 
fon  fliould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove  inef- 
feflual.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences  for  ufingthe 
warm  bath,  the  body  may  be  covered  with  warm  fait, 
fand,  afties,  grains,  or  fuch  like.  Tiflfot  mentions  an 
inftance  of  a girl  who  was  reflored  to  life,  after  fhe  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all 
appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
afhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a 
bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round  her  neck 
fluffed  w'ith  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all. 
After  (lie  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her 
pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  1 
freeze,  I freeze  ; a little  cherry  brandy  was  given  her, 
and  fhe  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  afhes  for 
eight  hours ; afterwards  fire  was  taken  out,  without  any 
other  complaint,  except  that  of  laflitude  or  wearinefs, 
which  went  off  in  a few  days.  The  doflor  mentions 
likewife  an  inftance  of  a man  who  was  reflored  to  life, 
after  he  had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat 
of  a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  fhews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  to 
pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  Kis  lips,  how'ever,  and 
tongue  may  be  frequontly  wet  with  a feather,  dipped  in 
warm  brandy  or  other  flrong  fpirits ; and,  as  foon  as  he 
has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little  warm 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every  now  and  then 
to  be  adminillered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little 
re-animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without  the 
fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe  : this  may  gene- 
rally be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces  with  an 
oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fubllance,  which  will  not 
injure  the  parts.  Tiflot,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  the 
oxymel  of  Iquiils,  a table  fpoontul  of  which,  diluted  with 
water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the 
patient  has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
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is  not  at  hand,  a flronp^  infufion  of  fa^e,  camomile 
flowers,  or  carduus  benedidtis,  fweetened  with  honey,  or 
fotne  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  may, 
he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  T.he  Doctor  does  not  intend 
that  any  of  thefe  things  fliould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this 
fituation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  affiftance  as 
foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince 
they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firfl:  appearances  of  re- 
covering, The  warm  and  flimulating  applications  are 
flill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial 
liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adminilhered.  Laflly, 
though  the  perfon  fhould  be  manifeflly  re-animated, 
there  fometimes  remain  an  opprefTion,  a cough,  and  fe- 
verifhnefs,  which  efFeclually  conffitute  a difeafe.  In  this 
cafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm, 
and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water, 
elder-flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft  pectoral  infufion. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuffocation,  or 
the  like,  mud  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I once 
attended  a patient  who  was  fo  dunned  by  a fall  from  a 
horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any 
figns  of  life ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper 
methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  w'^ell.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  indance  to  the  famepurpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phyfical  and  Literary  Elfays,  of  a man  w'ho  was  to  all 
appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  bread,  but  recover- 
ed upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  warm  water. 
Thefe,  and  other  indances  of  a fimilar  nature,  which 
might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fa^f, 
that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives 
by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be  faved  bv 
the  ufe  of  proper  means  duly  perfifted  in. 
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OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deflrucHve  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from  fubtle 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air  that 
has  pafl'ed  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable  of 
fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  ol  animals.  Hence  the  danger 
of  lleeping  in  clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  in- 
deed fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty 
and  diiTufed  all  over  the  chamber ; while  others  imagine 
•it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogifion.  Be  this  as  it  nsay,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  fleep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately 
faw  four  perfons  w'ho  had  been  fuft'ocated  by  lleeping 
in  an  apartment  w'here  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left 
burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething  poifbnous,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in 
going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors 
•is  in  a (fate  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  clofe  (hut  up  for  feme  time.  There  have  been 
many  inftances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering 
luch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  w'ith  difficulty 
’efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 
ihut,  are  opened,  or  w'hen  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which 
have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral  years,  the  vapours 
arifing  from  them  produce  the  fame  effedls  as  thofe  men- 
tioned above.  For  this  reafon,no  perfon  ought  to  ven- 
ture into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and 
has  been  long  fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently 
purified,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  ealy  to 
know,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this 

work. 
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work,  wlren  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by 
lettin_c;  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel, 
or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  ; but  where  they  are  fuddeitly  extin- 
guiflied.  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  firll 
purified  by  fire. 

The-ofienfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpeGially 
when  their  flauies  are  extinguilhed,  operate  like  other 
vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs  fuddenly. 
There  liave,  Imwever,  been  iiiflances  of  people  killetl 
by  tl^e  fumes  of  lam |3S  which  had  been  extinguiflied  in  a 
clofe.  chamber  ; and  perfims  of  weak,  delicate  breads 
generally  find  themfelves  quickly  oppteli'ed  in  apartm^nt^ 
illuminated  with  many  ciandles. 

Such  gs  are  lenfiblc  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fituations, 
and  retreat  feafouably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as 
.Coon  as  th^y  get  info  the  open  air,  or,  if  they  have  any 
ren.aining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and  vinegar,  or  le- 
monade, drank  hot,  affords  them  relief.  But  when  they 
.are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling,  and 
underftandlng,  the  following  means  muft;  ,be  u fed  for 
their  recovery : 

The  patient  fliould.be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  frefli, 
and  open  air;  and  volatile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  he, Id  to  fits  nofe.  He  fliould  next  be  bled  in 
th|(s  arm,. or,  if  tl^at,  does  not  fucqeed,  in  the  neck*  • His 
legs  ought  to  be  put  into  \^’arngi,  water,  and  well  rubbecj* 
.Asfoon.ashe  can  fwallpw* /om?  lemonade,  or  water 
and  vinegar,  .with  tjie  additiqn  of  g.  little  nitre,  may  tje 
given  hjtn.  , . , . 

■'  Npr  are  fliarp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  neg.R^e4; 
thefe  mqy- be  made,  by  adding  to  tbc  cgmnion  clyfler, 
fyrup  gf  buckthorn  and  tiijtiure  of  fenna,  or  each  pwio 
ounces  in  their  Head,  half  an  ounce,  yf  Venice  tqy- 
mqtine  diffoljved  iri  the  yojk.of  an  egg.  Should  tbepe 
things  not  be  at  hand;  two,  or  three  largh  Ipopnfu.h  pf 
common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame 
means,  if  neceflary,  which  wepe  recommended  iip  the 
former  part  of  this  chapter,  inay  b'?.  Jifed  tp  reftqf?  the 
giiqulation,  warmth, 
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Mr.  TolTach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he 
recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth, 
bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufmg  him  to  be  well 
rubbed  and  tofled  about.  And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  SuflTex, 
mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was  ftupiHed  by 
the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged 
into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pradice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffbcated  by  noxi- 
ous vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be  fupported 
by  the  common  experiment  of  fulFocating  dogs  in  th« 
grotto  del  canty  and  afterwards  recovering  them  by  throw- 
ing them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  Is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  Hopping  the  circulation  in  the  extremities, 
and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood  towards  the 
brain ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of  apoplexy, 
preceded  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  in  this 
lituation,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  ihould 
redouble  his  effoits  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  he  is  expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he 
might  confider  as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings, 
would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effeds  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  benumbed  or 
frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  fituation  arifes  from  the  fudden  application  of  hear. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched 
with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire ; yet  reafon  ahd  ob- 
fervation  (hew  that  this  is  a mod  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent pradice. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots 
of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into  warm, 
w'ater,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rottennefs,  or  a kind 
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of  mortification ; and  that  the  only  way  to  recover  them, 
it  to  immerfe  them  for  fome  time  in  very  cold  water. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in 
this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  or 
rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural  warmth 
and  lenfibility  : after  which,  the  perfon  may  be  removed 
into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome 
cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened 
with  honey.  Every  perfon  mufl;  have  obferved,  when 
his  hands  were  even  but  (lightly  aifecled  with  cold,  that 
the  befl:  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafliing  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water ; or,  what 
will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerfe  him 
in  a bath  of  the  very  coldefi;  water.  There  is  the  greatefl: 
encouragement  to  perfifl;  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we 
are  affured  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five  or  fix 
fucceflive  days,  and  who  had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life 
for  feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  alw'ays  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chil- 
blains, and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  which 
are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the  cold  feiifoh^ 
were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden  tranfitions  from 
cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been  expofed  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply  their  hands 
and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge 
them  into  warm  w^ater,  by  which  means,  if  a mortifica- 
tion does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Mofl  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this  quarter 
might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precau- 
tions mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effefls  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  common 
In  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  fudden 
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than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people  frequently 
drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets,  exhaufted  with  heat  and 
fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured 
into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot 
be  efl'cded,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clylter. 
Volatile'  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fliould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other  ftimu- 
lating  things.  Some  of  the  antient  phyficians  are  faid  to 
have  rertored  to  life  perfons  apparently  dead,  by  beating 
them  with  rods. 

Head-aches  are  often  occafioned  by  expofure  tointenfe' 
heat ; and  in  warm  climates,  where  people  are  very  liable 
to  what  they  call  cotips  de  foleiU  or  flrokes  of  the  fun,  it-' 
is  a common  cuftoin  to  lay  linen  cloths,  feveral  times 
doubled,  on  the  head,  and  to  keep  them  moiflened  wdth 
very  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  ftupor  is  dimi- 
nilhed.  This  they  term  drawing  the  Jire  out  of  the  head. 


C H A P.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 


CTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  w'ith  blood, 
^ are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  6ts,  after  violent 
exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  expo- 
fure to  great  heat,  intenfe application  to  ftudy,  or  the  likej 
In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fliould  be  made  to  fmell  to 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrills,  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  live  times  as  much  water,, 
may,  if  he  can  fw'allow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates  into  ai 
Jyncope^  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  underftanding,, 
the  patient  mufl:  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding,  a clyller 
will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fliould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,, 
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only  giving  him  every  half-hour  a cup  or  two  of  an 
infufion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fvvoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fliould,  in  order  to 
cfcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confiding 
chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His  drink 
ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he  (hould  lleep  but 
nioderatelv,  and  take  much  exercife. 

Bur  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defe£l 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to 
happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obltinate 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  01  fuch  like.  In  thefe,  an 
almoll  directly  oppofue  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 
mud  be  purfued. 

The  patient  (hould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 
and  being  covered,  (hould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  drongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  Itrong  fmelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His 
mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy  ; and,  if 
he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mi:-ed  with  fugar  and 
cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured 
into  his  month.  A comprefs.of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine 
or  brandy  mud  be  applied  to  .the  pit  of  his  domach,  and 
warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to 
his  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  fliouM 
take  fome  drong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bif- 
Cuit  foaked  in  hot-fpsced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return 
of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, fijme  light  yet  drengthening  nourifliment,  as 
pauado  made  with  loup  indead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs 
lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  road  meats,  jellies,  and 
fuch  like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  edeCd  of  bleeding 
or  oi  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  clafs. 
f)uch  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are  feldom  dan- 
gerous, generally  icnninating  as  loon  as  the  patient  .is 
laid  upon  the  bed;  indeed,  perfons  fubjeCl  to  this  kind 
ftiouU  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
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Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  longer  than 
ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effefl:  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid  purges 
or  vomits,  the  patient  mufl:  be  treated  in  all  refpefts  as  if 
he  had  taken  poifon.  He  Ihould  be  made  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch 
like ; emollient  clyfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the 
patient’s  ftrength  (hould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giv- 
ing him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion.  This  • 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will 
be  bed  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  promoted 
by  caufmg  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, carduus  benediilus,  or  the  like.  When  the 
diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  mufl;  be  revived  by 
flrong  fmells,  ^c,;  after  which  he  fhould  be  made  to 
fwallow  a large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may 
ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  olfending  matter,  to  foften 
its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effect  a difcharge  of  it  by 
vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried  into  the  open 
air,  have  ffimulating  things  held  to  his  nofe,  and  thofe 
fubflances  which  are  difagreeable  to  him  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed.  But  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and 
fliall  therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 
In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally  denote 
an  oppreffion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a mafs  of  corrupted  hu- 
mours, and  they  ceafe  after  evacuations  either,  by  vomit 
or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant 
fevers,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe 
cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
befl  remedy  during  the  paroxifm,  and  plenty  of  lemon- 
juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  dif- 
eafes accompanied  with  great  evaluations,  mufl  be  treated 
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like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacua- 
tions ought  to  be  reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards 
the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  patient  mull 
be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to  fwoon- 
ing  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might  be  often 
prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the  admillion  of 
frefli  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by  excelTive 
flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reftrained.  They 
are  generally  the  eft’eft  of  mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion. 
Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  cafe  of  a woman  “ in  child- 
“ bed,  who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly 
“ fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  ap- 
parently  dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for;  her  own 
“ maid,  in  the  mean  w'^hile,  being  out  of  patience  at  his 
delay,  attempted  to  aflift  her  herfelf,  and  extending 
*•  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
“ blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  poffibly  could,  and  in 
“ a very  fhort  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked  as  out 
“ of  a profound  fleep ; when  proper  things  being  given 
“ her,  fhe  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afked  how  fire  came  to  think  of 
“ this  expedient,  faid,  fhe  had  feen  it  praftifed  at  Alten- 
“ burgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the  happiefl 
« effea.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid  wives  may 
be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Many 
children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life,  and  others 
expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  without  all 
doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh  air  is 
always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not 
attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often  kill  their 
friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people 
to  his  affiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe 
breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger. 
There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  pradice,  which  is 
very  common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  often 
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proves  fatal,  'efpecially  to  the  delicate,  and  fuch  perfons 
HS  fall  into  fainting  firs  from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  fome  di  eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to 
be  admitted  into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a 
fwoon,  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  affiftance,  and 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a flream  of  frefli  air. 

Perfons  fubjett  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits, 
Ihould  negledl  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  them, 
as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon  in  dejeftion 
and  weaknefs  ; the  fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the 
humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obftruc- 
tions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  polypufes 
are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  vefiels.  The 
only  kind' of  fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded,  are  thofe 
which  fometimes  mark  the  crifts  in  fevers ; yet  even 
thele  ought,  as  ibon  as  pollible,  to' be  removed. 

I have  before  remarked,  but  I deem  it  of  importance 
to  repeat  the  obfervation,  that  it  is  only  when  the  faint- 
ing tit  evidently  arifes  from  a fuine'fs  of  the  habit,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a total  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
ftanding,  that  bleeding  is  advifeable.  The  ufe  of  the  lancet 
might  otherwife  have  the  mall  deadly  effed.  Many  per- 
fons, even  of  robufl;  conit itutions,  are  very  apt  to  faint 
upon  having  a vein  opened  and  lofing  a little  blood.  How 
dangerous  then  nmll  the  operation  be,  when  a patient  has 
filready  fainted,  and  mofi;  probably  from  extreme  weak- 
pefs  and  a deted  of  blood  ; 1 have  no  doubt  but  many 
a murder  has  been  raflily  committed  in  fuch  cafes. 

OF  INTOXICATION, 

The  effeds  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  overdofe  of  ardent 
fpirits  bometimes,  by  deftro>iiig  the  nervous  energy, 
they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  5 but  111  general  their  ef- 
leds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many  relpeds  limilar  to  thole 
pf  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicaung  liquors  may 
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prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; 
but  they  may  generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which 
ought  always  Co  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  over- 
chareed  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduft  themfelves, 
than  from  the  deftrucllve  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable 
to  walk,  they  -tumble  down,  and  lie  in  fome  awkward  pof- 
lure,  which  obftruds  the  circulation  or  breathing,  and 
often  continue  in  this  fituation  till  they  die.  No  perfon, 
when  drunk,  (hould  be  left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have 
been  loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a poflure  as  is 
molt  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  flnmach,  &c.  The  befl:  pof- 
ture  for  difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay 
the  perfon  upon  his  belly;  when  afleep  he  may  be  laid 
on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particular 
care  mull  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  beat,  twilled, 
or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

'Fhe  exceffive  degree  of  third  occafioned  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquor-s,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by 
taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  confequences 
even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of  wine 
or  four  punch  ; thefe  acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat 
of  the  domnch,  having  coagulated  the  milk  In  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  could  never  be  digeded.  The  fafed  drink 
after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toad,  tea,  infufions  of 
balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon 
w’ants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a weak  infulion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  luke-warm  water  and  oil;  but  in  this 
condition,  vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only 
tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Indead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  diflerent  Symptoms 
of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  propofmv-  a 
general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this  fituation,  I 
Ihall  briefly  relate  the  hillory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell 
under  my  own  oblervation,  wherein  mod  of  thofe  fyrnp- 
toms  ulualiy  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where 
the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

^ A yom-g  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a 
hire,  drank  ten  glall’es  of  drong  brandy.  He  foon  after 
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fell  fall:  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  feveral 
hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of  breathing,  the 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  fymp- 
toms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me. 
I found  him  fi.ilf  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and 
his  fldn  covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious  breath- 
ing, and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  Ihaking, 
applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulating  things  to 
his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of  blood  w'ere  likewife 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
was  poured  into  his  mouth  ; but  as  he  could  not  fwallow, 
very  little  of  this  got  into  the  flomach.  None  of  thefe 
things  having  the  leafl  effed,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water 
and  a fliarp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  adm'iniftered.  This 
gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved 
him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy 
eft'eft,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
Tie  then  began  to  Ihow  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes. 
He  continued,  however,  for  leveral  days  weak  and  fever- 
jfh,  and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a flender  diet,  and 
cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffered  to 
die,  without  any  afliftance  being  called,  had  not  a neigh- 
bour, a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed  to  drink 
a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired  under 
very  fimilar  circumflances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

Thefe  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infraction  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  affection  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Perfons 
who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very 
liable  to  fulfocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
Such  ought,  as  fooa  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup 
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of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fliould 
likewife  receive  the  fteains  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs 
by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  moil  fubje£l  to 
fpafmodic  afFeftions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient’s legs  Ihould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting 
liquors  fliould  likewife  be  drank ; to  a cup  of  which  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  occafionally  be 
added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held 
to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  freOi  air  fhould  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carclefTnefs  or  in- 
attention of  their  nurfes*.  An  infant  when  in  bed 
fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  dowa 
with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  de- 
gree of  attention  to  thefe  two  Ample  rules  would  fave 
the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others  from  being 
rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries 
done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
fants who  are  fufl'oeated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed  by 
their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  related  by 
Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  furgery  at 
Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  contains  almoft 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a child, 
he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  figns 
of  life ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  refpiration,  the 
face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full 
of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold. 
Whilft  fome  linen-clothes  and  a parcel  of  afhes  were 
warming,  he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all 

“•■.There  accidents  are  not  always  the  cfFedls  of  carelelTnefs.  I 
havtf  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the 
niglit  with  an  liylteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution  ag.iinft 
employing  hyfteric  women  as  nurl'es ; and  fliould  likewife  teach 
fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with  thern- 
ftlvcs,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 
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over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and 
delicate  Ikin.  As  foon  as  the  aflies  had  received  their  due 
degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except 
the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofue  to  that  on 
which  he  had  been  at  firit  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a 
blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket, 
w'hich  he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time;  and 
between  whiles  fome  puds  ol  tobacco  were  blown  up  his 
noltrils  : to  ihefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth, 
and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat  began  thus 
to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations  of  the  temporal 
artery  w'ere  foon  felt,  tlie  breathing  became  more  fre- 
quent and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofcd  and  opened  aher- 
nafely.  At  length  the  child  fetched  fome  cries  exprefiive 
of  his  want  of  the  brealf,  which  being  applied  to  his 
moirthr,  he  caiched  at  it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if 
nofliing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations 
of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftabiiflied, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advife- 
able  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  under  the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned  and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  deep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfedly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewilc  an  example  of  a young 
man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  delpair,  to  whom 
he  adminiitered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding 
cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  DoCtors  Commons,  London, 
relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reltored  to  life  after 
twenty-nine  misiutes  hanging,  and  continued  in  good 
health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  uied  to  reflore  this  man  to  life 
were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  jugu- 
lar; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  fpirirs  and  oil  ; adminillcriiig  the  tobacco 
ciyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  ffrong  fridions  of 
the  legs  and  arms.  This  coutle  had  been  continued  for 
about  lour  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the 
windprpe,and  air  blown  Itrongly  through  a canula  into  the 
lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at 
the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  lace,  and  a Ilow  puile 

was 
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was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The  fri^lions  were 
continued  for  feme  time  longer ; his  pulfe  became  more 
frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cor- 
dials were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  Ihew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangle 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION  FITS. 

Convulfion  fits  often  conftitute  the  laft  feene  of  acute 
©r  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
remain  bur  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after 
expiring  in  a fir.  But  when  a perfon  who  appears  to  be 
inperfed  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulfion  fit, 
and  feems  to  expire,  forne  attempts  ought  always  to  be 
made  to  reftore  him  to' life;  Infants  are  moft  liable  to 
convulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by 
one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having  been 
reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  expired 
in  convulfions ; but  we  fliall  only  relate  the  following 
inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  oh 
the  p/aclicabiiity  of  recovering  perfons  v 'lfibly  dead. 

In  the  parilh  of  St.  Clements  in  Colchejler.,  a child  of  fix 
months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the 
breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  which  laft- 
ed  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion 
in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  ab- 
folutely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafling-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made  j 
but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the 
child,  hearing  of  its  (udden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  upon  I'xamining  the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints 
limber,  and  fancied  that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its  mouth  and 
nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath ; upon  which 
(he  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the  fire, 
tubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation..  In  a quarter 
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of  an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly ; fhc 
then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth, 
continued  to  rub  its  palms  and  foies,  found  the  child 
begin  to  move,  and  the  milk  was  fwallowed ; and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfadion  of  | 
reftoring  to  its  difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  reco-  j 
vered,  eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck 
again.  The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown 
up,  and  at  prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  redore  to  life  an  infant 
to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but  j 
for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would  have  re- 
mained fo.  There  are,  however,  many  other  things 
which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above  ftould  not  fuc- 
ceed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  firong  fpirits,  covering 
it  with  warm  afhes  or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs, 
throwing  up  warm  ftimulating  clyfters  or  the  fmoke  of  || 
tobacco  into  the  inteftines,  and  fuch  like.  i 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances  fimilar  j 
to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  diredions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  ciicum- 
ftances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervatlons  afford  fufficient 
proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of  i 
perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  aflilling  thofe  who  | 
are  fuddeniy  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  or  difeafe. 
Many  fads  of  a fimilar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were 
it  neceffary ; but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  | 
call  up  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  to  exert  their  urmolt  endeavours 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons^  infti- 
tuted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in  the  fpace 
of  four  years,  had  been  laved  by  the  means  pointed  our 
by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their  prefervation  to  pea- 
fants  and  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  But  the 

means 
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means  ufed  with  fo  much  efficacy  in  recovering  drowned 
perfcns  are,  with  equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number 
of  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be 
only  fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  fundions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
fhocking  to  refleft,  that,  for  want  of  this  confideration, 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave  in  w'hom 
the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mod;  likely  to 
be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called  fudden  deaths 
from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faiar- 
ings,  and  many  other  diforders  wherein  perfons  in  a 
moment  fink  down  and  expire.  The  various  cafualties 
in  which  they  may  be  tried  are,  fulfocations  from  the 
fulphureous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwhole- 
fome  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns;  tlie  noxi- 
ous vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors  ; tlie  fteams 
of  burning  charcoal ; fulphureous  mineral  acids ; arfeni- 
cal  effluvia,  &c. 

The  .various  accidents  of  drowning,  Ilrangling,-  and 
apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  like- 
wife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  endeavours. 
Thofe,  perhaps,  who,  to  appearance,  are  killed  by  light- 
ning, or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  paffioiis,  as  fear, 
joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like,  might  alfo  be  frequently  re- 
covered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly 
into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafes  ; 
they  are  pradicable  by  every  one  who  happens  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no  great  expence,  and 
lefs  {kill.  The  great  aim  is  to  reftore  the  warmth  and 
vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  attempted  by 
means  of  heat,  friflions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the 
lungs,  adminillering  clyftersand  generous  cordials.  Thefe 
muft  be  varied  according  to  circumflances.  Common 
fenfe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the 
proper  manner  of  conducing  them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  perfeverance.  People  ought  never  to  defpair 
®n  account  of  difcouraging  circumftances,  or  to  leaye  olf 
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their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is  the  lead  hope  of  fuc^ 
cefs.  Where  much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no 
one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inftitution,  fimilar 
to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eftablilhed,  upon  a more 
extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ; and  that  a reward  was 
allowed  to  every  one  who  fhould  be  inftrumental  in 
reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly  dead *  *.  Men  will  do 
much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more  for  money.  Should  no 
profit,  however,  be  annexed  to  thofe  benevolent  offices, 
the  heartfelt  pleafure  which  a good  man  muft  enjoy,  on 
reflecting  that  he  has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of  fav- 
ing  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave, 
is  itfelf  a fufficient  reward. 


C H A P.  LV. 

OF  COLD  BATHING,  AND  DRINKING  THE 
MINERAL  WATERS. 

|N  a note  fubjoined  to  the  “ Cautions/'  given  in  for- 
mer  editions  of  fhis  work,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  an4  of  mineral  waters,  I pledged  njyfelf  to 
treat  the  fub]e£b  af  more  length  on  a future  occaf^on ; 
and  I now  mean  to  fulfil  that  promife.  The  difcpffion 
will  be  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  In.  the  firftj.,1 
fliall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  the  extenfive  utility  of  the 

• *rhfe*l4.itthor  Is  happy  to  hbferve,  that,  frace  the  firlj;  publica- 
tion of  th're  work,  fevera!  focieties  have  been  irifticuted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amilcrd-aipo,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsfvl-  He  is  likewife 
happy  to  obferve,  th^t  premiuins  have  been  awarded  to  thofe  who 
have  been  aftive  in  their  endeavours  to'  reftore  to  life  perfons  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accldeat. 
How  much  Is  this  fuperiorlo  the  fuperftitious  iullitution,  which 
allows  auy  man  a premium  who  brings  a dea^d  p.erfQU.out  of  the 
water,  fo  that  Tie  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ; but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  but  ali\-e,  or 'who  recovers  him  after 
lie  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  i 
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cold  bath,  in  preferving  as  well  as  reftoring  health ; and 
fiiall  point  out  the  cales  where  it  may  be  hurtful.  I pro- 
pofe,  in  the  fecond  part,  to  give  a particular  account  of 
the  equalities  of  the  moft  celebrated  mineral  waters  in 
our  own  ifland,  and  on  the  continent; — to  fpecify  the 
difeafes  wherein  they  are  refpedively  indicated  ; — and 
to  lay  down  the  beft  pradlical  rules  for  employing  them 
with  fafety  and  benefit.  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  fuch  details.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
beft  things  are  liable  to  the  greateft  abufe ; and  as  na- 
ture does  not  afford  more  adlive  or  more  powerful  me- 
dicines than  thofe  in  queftion,  any  error  in  the  appli- 
cation may  be,  and  often  is,  attended  with  confiderable 
danger. 

OF  COLD -BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays  claim 
to  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  muft  have 
been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceflity  of  water 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  muft: 
very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give 
the  hint  to  man.  By  inftinft,  many  of  them  are  led  to 
apply  cold  water  in  this  manner  •,  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifti,  and 
even  to  die.  But  whether  the  praftice  of  cold-bathing 
arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imitation,  is  an  in- 
quiry of  little  confequence  : our  bufmefs  is  to  point  out 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  when  ju- 
dicioufly  refprted  to,  and  the  danger  attending  its  im- 
proper ufe. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it 
at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  are 
much  miftaken.  1 have  known  apoplexies  occafioned 
by  going  into  the  cold  bath, — fevers  excited  by  ftaying 
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too  long  In  it, — and  other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated* 
by  its  continued  ufe  as  to  become  abfolutelv  incurable^ 
Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
eafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  moil  power- 
ful medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The 
phyfician,  who  cured  Augullus  by  cold  bathing,  killed 
bis  heir  by  the  very  fame  pre'crrption.  This  induced 
the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  regulating  the  baths, 
and  preventing  the  numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an 
imprudent  and  promifcuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fa- 
fhionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exilf  in 
this  country,  every  one  does  that  ’which  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  of  courfe  many  muff  do  wrong.  I hope,  how- 
ever, that,  when  better  informed,  they  wall  learn  to 
corredf  errors  of  fo  fatal  a tendency. 

Abfurd  prejudices  agairifl:  cold-bathing  are  not  lefs 
blameable  on  the  other  hand.  Though  it  fhould  never 
be  prefcribed  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  without  w^ell  con-' 
fidering  the  nature  of  each  cafe,  it  cannot  be  too  earned-- 
ly  or  too  generally  recommended  as  a prefervative  of 
health,  I am  therefore  forty  to  fee  fome  modern  wri- 
ters attempting  to  revive  the  whimfical  and  long-ex- 
ploded doftrine  of  Galen,  who  faid,  that  immerfioniii' 
cold  water  was  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears  j, 
and  that  warm-bathing  was  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  ftrength  of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  greatelfc: 
men  err,  whenever  they  lofe  fight  of  faffs,  and  fub- 
ftitute  rallies  of  wit  or  fpecious  arguments  in  phyfic  for 
obfervation  and  experience ! By  thefe  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  the  cold  bath  is  placed  beyond  the  polfibility.' 
of  a doubt.  Its  tonic  powers  are  found  to  be  peculiarly 
proper  for  the  lax  fibres  of  young  people,  rendering' 
them  firm  and  elaftic,  and  enabling  the  vital  organs  to^ 
perform  their  refpeftive  fundions  with  eafe  and  regu- 
larity. 

In  other  parts  of  this  work  I had  occafion  to  defcribe,, 
with  greater  minutenefs  than  is  now  neceffary,  the'  many 
good  efteds  of  wafhing  children;  and  I gave  a few  du- 
redions  as  to  the  manner  of  employing  this  very  falmj 
tary  operation,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  ]8 
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/llewed  how  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  might  be  gradually 
brought  about  with  the  utmoft  fafety  j and  1 am  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  who  give  it  a fair  trial  will  readily 
comply  with  my  farther  advice  to  continue  it  ever  afrer^ 
except  in  fuch  cafes  of  indifpofition  or  infirmity  as  I fliall 
prcfemly  notice.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
growth,  vigour,  and  firmnefs  of  youth,  or  to  the  a£li- 
vity  and  permanent  health  of  manhood,  than  daily  im- 
inerfion  in  cold  water.  It  (feels  the  frajiie  againft  changes 
of  weather,  againfi  the  imprefllons  of  cold  or  moifture, 
and  many  other  external  injuries.  It  is  of  courfe  the 
bed  preventive  of  all  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  a 
relaxed  (kin,  obftruded  or  profufe  perfpiracion,  and  ner- 
vous weaknefs. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  merely  as  a means  of  pre- 
ferving  health,  in  which  point  of  view  I am  now  con- 
fidering  it,  a fingle  plunge  or  dip  of  the  w'hole  body  will 
be  fufficient,  though  active  fwimmers  may  continue  their 
favourite  amufement  for  five  or  fix  minutes  without  in>* 
jury.  Any  longer  (fay  might  prove  dangerous,  by  not 
only  occafioning  an  excellive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chilling  the  blood,  cramping  the  mufcles, 
relaxing  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeating  the  intention 
of  bathing.  For  want  of  a due  regard  to  thefe  circum- 
Itances,  young  men  have  often  endangered,  and  fome- 
times  loft  their  lives.  In  all  cafes,  it  is  highly  neceflTary 
to  be  rubbed  dry  at  the  inftant  of  coming  out  of  the 
water,  and  to  take  exercife  for  at  lead  half  an  hour  after. 
A little  exercife  is  alfo  advifable  before  bathing,  fo  as  to 
excite  a gentle  glow  or  temperate  degree  of  warmth,  and 
thus  guard  againd  the  bad  confequences  of  a (hock, 
when  the  body  is  either  chilly  or  over-heated. 

The  like  caution  (hould  be  given  againd  plunging  in- 
to cold  water  after  dinner,  or  after  much  fatigue.  For 
thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  morning  is  vety  pro- 
perly recommended  to  perfons  in  health  as  the  bed  tim® 
for  bathing.  It  is  the  lead  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
other  purluits  or  concerns  : it  wadies  away  any  panicles 
of  the  perlpirable  matter  that  may  have  remained  on  the 
furface  of  the  (kin,  before  they  can  be  re-abforbed : it 
affords  frefli  fupplies  of  vigour  and  alacrity,  to  enter 
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upon  the  duties  of  the  day  ; and,  as  I have  already 
hinted,  it  fortifies  the  body  againft  any  changes  of  wea- 
ther, to  which  it  may  be  afterwards  expofed  in  a far 
lighter  element. 

In  a date  of  perfeft  health,  it  may  be  farther  obferved, 
that  people  need  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  fea-bathing  in  preference  to 
river-water,  as  the  grand  effeft  of  both  is  nearly  the 
fame,  though  fome  confiderations  of  lefs  moment  may 
concur  to  render  the  former  more  inviting.  Among 
thefe  we  muft  reckon  the  ufual  refort  of  gay  company 
to  different  parts  of  the  coaft  in  fummer,  the  refrefhing 
coolnefs  of  the  fea-air  in  that  feafon,  and  the  agreeable 
fiimulus  which  many  perfons  experience  from  the  adion 
of  faline  particles,  not  only  in  the  water,  but  when  they 
are  floating  in  the  atmofphere.  It  fhould  alfo  beconfi- 
dered,  that  the  temperature  of  the  fea  is  more  uniform 
than  that  of  rivers,  never  fifing  fo  high,  or  finking  fo 
low,  in  any  change  of  weather.  But  fuch  points  of  dif- 
ference are  chiefly  interefting  to  valetudinarians. 

What  I have  faid  of  the  cold  bath,  when  ufed  as  the 
means  of  preventing  difeafe,  will  throw  fome  light  on 
the  propriety  of  occafionally  reforting  to  it  as  an  impor- 
tant remedy.  In  cafes  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  danger. 
It  is  an  inftrument  which  can  only  be  entruffed  to  the 
mod  flcilful  haiids ; but  in  many  other  lefs  critical  fitua- 
tions,  a few  plain  rules  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

The  fird  objefl  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  as  a remedy,  is,  whether  the  patient  is  not  too 
much  enfeebled  to  bear  the  diock.  This  cannot  always 
be  determined  by  appearances  j but  a fingle  experiment 
wiHkremove  all  doubt.  If  the  immerfion  be  followed  by 
a pleafant  glow,  and  a fenfe  of  increafing  alacrity,  it  is 
the  bed  proof  of  its  agreeing  with  the  condilution,  and, 
of  its  being  likely  to  have  a happy  influence  on  the  whole* 
frame.  Hence  the  cold  bath  is  found  to  be  an  excellent: 
bracer  and  redorative  in  cafes  of  languor,  of  habimall 
laditude,  and  of  mufcular  or  nervous  weakncfs,  wWai 
arifing  from  much  confinement,  afedentary  life,  intenfc* 
dudy,  or  any  of  tfie  uiual  caules  of  relaxation.  But  itt 
is  always  underdood,  that,  in  every  indance  of  this  fort,, 
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a fufficient  firength  of  original  ftamina  ftill  remains  to 
produce  a proper  re-aftion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
upon  which  all  the  falutary  elfeds  of  bathing  depend. 

The  great  efficacy  of  the  cold  bath,  and  particularly 
of  fea-bathing,  has  often  been  experienced  in  fcrophu- 
lous  complaints,  which  are  always  attended  with  a re- 
laxation of  the  fibres,  and  a (Irong  difpofiiion  to  languor 
and  indolence.  In  fuch  cafes,  fea-bathing  is  not  only 
recommended  as  a tonic,  or  bracer,  but  as  a powerful 
detergent  and  purifier  alfo,  efpecially  if  the  La-water  be 
ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time.  No  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevails  on  this  head,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  fcro- 
phula,  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  fea-bathing,  though 
a good  preventive  of  the  fcrophula,  could  not  remove 
the  local  effects  of  the  difeafe  when  once  formed.  My 
own  praftice  in  the  treatment  of  fcrophulous  affedions 
has  not  been  extenfive  enough  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  to 
this  point  with  a tone  of  confidence  ; but  the  contrary 
dodrine  appears  to  me  fupported  by  the  faireft  reafon- 
ing,  and,  what  is  more,  by  iiidifputable  fads. 

In  the  firft  place,  a weak  flaccid  habit,  and  a thin 
Ikin,  very  fufceptible  of  impreffions  from  cold  moifi:  air, 
are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  predifpofing  caufes  of 
the  fcrophula.  Now  the  cold  bath  is  the  beft  remedy 
for  both,  as  it  renders  the  texture  of  the  fkin  firm,  and 
invigorates  the  fyfiem.  By  being  therefore  fo  well 
adapted  to  remove  caufes,  it  muft,  according  to  one  of 
the  furefi;  maxims  of  medical  pradice,  be  very  fit  to 
remove  effeds. 

The  juffnefs  of  fuch  an  inference  has  been  placed  be- 
yond a doubt,  by  the  reports  of  men  of  profeffional 
eminence  and  veracitv,  under  whofe  diredion,  and  im- 
mediate infpedion  alfo,  fea-bathing  has  been  known  to 
refolve  fweilings  of  the  glands,  as  well  as  to  corred  the 
difcharge  of  fcrophulous  ulcers,  and  difpofe  them  to 
heal.  I am  therefore  very  willing  to  believe,  that  a re- 
gular courfe  of  fea-bathing,  and  the  internal  ufe  of  fea- 
water,  with  the  aid  of  good  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a 
light;  yet  nouriffiing  diet,  are  the  belt  means  as  yet  dif- 
covered  of  checking  the'progrefs  of  the  evil,  or  coun- 
terading  its  morbid  effeds. 
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But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  poflible  mifconceptiou 
of  my  meaning,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  add,  that  my 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  fea-water  in  fcrophulous  com-» 
plaints,  is  confined  to  its  probable  removal  of  the  out- 
ward fympioms  of  the  malady,  before  tbefe  have  arrived 
at  a certain  pitchy  or  have  reduced  the  patient  to  a (late 
of  extreme  debility;  in  which  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  inter- 
nal affections  oi  the  fcrophu'a,  when  it  has  once  faftened 
upon  the  lungs,  or  any  other  vital  part,  bathing  in  the 
fea,  or  drinking  its  waters,  would  be  not  only  ufclefs, 
but  extremely  injurious. 

It  would  alfo  imply  too  great  a confidence  in  the  falu- 
tary  virtues  of  fea-bathing,  to  prefcribe  it  as  a remedy 
for  cutaneous  diforders  in  general.  To  many  of  them 
the  warm  bath  is  much  better  adapted  ; and  the  proper 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  determined 
by  a fkilful  phyfician,  after  a due  confideration  of  the 
patient’s  cafe.  Some  irruptions,  if  imprudently  repelled 
by  the  acdon  of  cold  on  the  Ikin,  may  carry  back  into 
the  habit  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  to  be  depofited,  perhaps, 
pji  fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature’s  kind  efforts  to 
throw  them  off.  But  a medical  man  will  not  prefcribe 
fea-bathing  in  any  cafe  where  pimples  or  blotches  ap- 
pear on  the  furface,  without  recommending  the  internal 
ufe  of  the  fea-water  at  the  fame  time,  to  determine  re- 
gularly and  moderately  to  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
all  impurities,  without  the  leaft  injury  to  the  general 
health,  fpirits,  or  appetite.  I fhall  have  occafion  to  re- 
peat this  caution,  when  I come  to  fpeak  of  fome  mine- 
ral waters,  w'hich  are  frequently  reforted  to  for  the  cure 
of  fimilar  complaints. 

Though,  as  I before  obferved,  there  may  be  very 
little  difference  between  the  efle^ls  of  fea-water  and  of 
river-water  of  the  fame  temperature,  when  applied  to  a 
found  fkin  and  healthy  body,  yet  the  gently  flimulant, 
detergent,  and  healing  properties  of  the  falme  impregr 
nation  of  the  former  mull  give  it  a decifive  fuperiority 
in  many  dileafes  of  the  furface  and  habit.  It  cleanfes 
fores,  and  forwards  the  procels  of  granulation.  It  often 
dilpcrfes  tumours  that  have  refifted  the  moft  pow'eiful 
difcutient  medicines.  Even  deepiy-feated  ulcers,  though 
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beyond  the  reach  of  other  applications,  fometimes  yield 
to  the  penetrating  adlion  of  fea- water.  We  muft  not  for- 
get, however,  that  its  internal  ufe  is  a neceflary  auxiliary 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  others  of  a fiinilar  nature.  About 
half  a pint  of  it,  which  contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  falts,  taken  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately on  coming  out  of  the  fea,  and  the  like  dofe 
in  half  an  hour  after,  will  commonly  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  a mild  purgative.  The  quantity  may  be  augmented, 
or  the  dole  repeated,  if  requifite,  with  perfeft  fafety, 
and  little  inconvenience.  It  excites  thirft,  but  feldom 
naulea,  unlel’s  the  ftomach  1g  Very  irritable,  or  the  pa- 
tient very  fqueamifli.. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  where  a cure  cannot  be  expefted 
but  from  the  long-continued  ufe  ol  any  remedy,  it  is  a 
great  recommendation  of  the  fea-water,  that  it  may  be 
perfevered  in  for  a confiderable  time,  without  weaken- 
ing the  flomach,  the  intellines,  or  the  confutation  in  ge- 
neral. Inftances  frequently  occur  of  perfons  who  keep 
the  body  moderately  open  by  its  daily  ufe  for  months 
together,  and  yet  enjoy  during  the  whole  time  a good 
appetite,  and  excellent  powers  of  digefUon,  with  increaf- 
pd  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  always  mofi: 
advifable  to  make  ufe  of  the  fea-water  externally  and 
internally,  in  the  manner  here  directed,  only,  tw'ice  or 
three  times  a-week,  till  the  patient  is  encouraged  by  de- 
grees to  employ  the  falutary  procefs  every  day.  It 
Ihould  alfo  be  gradually  difcontinued  in  the  lame  man- 
ner, after  the  defired  end  is  obtained. 

- There  are  leveral  diforders,  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, particularly  ardent  fevers,  and  various  cafes  of 
local  inflammation  and  mufcular  rigidity,  in  which  the 
external  application  of  cold  water  may  produce  good 
effects.  But  many  of  them  require  great  accuracy  of 
diftinction,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  judgment  and  caution 
in  the  ufe  of  a remedy,  w'hich  a Iniall  iniftake,  or  a fmall 
change  of  circumltances,  may  render  hazardous.  In  a 
work  like  this,  defigned  for  popular  inftru£tion,  it  would 
be  improper  to  encourage  rafh  experiments,  by  pointing 
out  fuch  niceties  in  medical  pradtice  as  are  fafe  only  w'hen 
under  the  guidance  of  medical  fkill.  I do  not  know 
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any  thing  in  its  own  nature  fo  falutary,  and  yet  fo  liable 
to  be  abufed,  as  the  cold  bath.  I flhall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  touch  upon  the  cafes,  where  the  inconfiderate  or 
improper  application  of  fuch  a remedy  may  prove  inju- 
rious, and  fometimes  fatal. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  critical  cafes  juft  alluded  to, 
but  in  many  flighter  indifpofitions,  that  injudicious  im- 
merfion  in  cold  water  may  be  attended  with  very  ferious 
confequences.  Fevers  are  much  oftener  produced  than 
cured  by  cold-bathing,  if  ralhly  reforted  to.  Diforders 
of  the  intelledlual  funftions,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and 
death,  may  be,  and  ard  frequently,  occafioned  by  a 
fingle  dip,  in  cafes  either  of  extreme  nervous  debility ^ or  of 
extreme  fulnefs.  When  I refleft  on  the  frantic  precipi- 
tancy with  which  I have  feen  many  perfons  of  very  weak, 
and  others  of  very  plethoric  habits,  after  a rapid  journey 
from  London. to  fome  watering-place,  plunge  inftantly 
into  the  fea,  without  the  leaft  preparation,  fo  far  from 
being  furprized  at  the  numbers  who  fuffer,  I am  rather 
aftonifhed  that  any  fhould  efcape.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  from  falling  viftims  to 
their  indifcretion,  and  to  guard  perfons  afflicted  with  par- 
ticular complaints  againft  the  ufe  of  an  improper  medi- 
cine, I (hall  point  out  the  principal  indifpofitions, 
in  which  the  cold  bath  would  be  likely  to  aggravate 
the  fymptoms,  and  even  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

When  cold-bathing  occafions  chillnefs,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, liftleffnefs,*  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-aches,  it  ought  to  be 
difcontinued.  Thefe  unpleafant  fenfations  are  the  fureft 
proofs,  that  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  patient’s  habit  is  unfit 
to  bear  the  ftiock ; and  that  either  the  re-a£lion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the  cold^pref- 
fure  on  the  furface,  or  that  the  determination  to  the 
head,  or  to  fome  other  vital  part,  is  too  rapidly  in- 
creafed.  Every  body’s  feelings,  after  immerfion  in  cold 
water,  are  the  beft  criterion  by  which  we  can  decide  on 
the  probability  of  its  good  or  its  bad  effects.  We 
might  otherwife  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and  be 
induced  to  recommend  the  cold  bath  in  all  cafes  that 

might 
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might  feem  to  require  a tonic  and  ftimulant  plan  of 
cure. 

But  It  may  fometimes  be  dangerous,  or  at  leaft  very 
detrimental,  to  make  even  a fmgle  experiment.  In  par- 
ticular affections  of  the  ffomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as 
in  difeafes  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  and  all  obllinate 
obftruCtions,  the  effeCl  may  be  fatal.  The  late  Dr. 
Smollet,  indeed,  faid,  that  if  he  were  perfuaded  he 
had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the  cold 
bath.  In  doing  fo,  however,  the  DoClor  would  cer- 
tainly (hew  more  courage  than  difcretion ; and  that  he 
was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a phyfician,  every  one 
will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an  atrophy,  may  be 
miftaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  : yet,  in  the  two 
former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical 
patients  I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were 
evidently  hurt  by  it. 

Perfons  of  very  full  habits,  a«  I have  already  hinted, 
run  a great  rifk  of  burfting  a blood-veffel,  or  of  caufing 
an  inflammation  of  fome  important  organ,  by  ruihing 
into  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  People  of 
this  defcription  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the 
body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. They  will  then  derive  the  utmoft  benefit  from 
what  might  be  otherwife  attended  with  irreparable  in- 
jury to  many  of  them. 

Though  I recommended  the  cold  bath  in  cafes  of 
nervous  weaknefs,  yet  the  degree  oi  that  weaknels  (hoLdd 
be  confidered,  left  the  fliock  might  prove  too  powerful 
for  extreme  debility.  Not  only  women  of  very  weakly 
and  delicate  habits,  but  men  alfo  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment, as  well  as  puny  children,  fhould  begin  with  the 
warm  bath,  at  the  fame  degree  nearly  as  that  of  animal 
heat,  about  96°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  \ and  re- 
duce it  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  pa- 
tient’s Itrength  and  internal  powers  of  re-aCtion.  The 
cold  bath  is  often  very  necelfary  to  complete  a cure, 
though  not  always  advifable  to  begin  with.  This  re- 
quires paukular  illultration. 
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• , In  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  cafes,  cold-bathin"  at 
firfl  has  done  the  gieatert;  mifchief,  though  it  may  be 
finally  reforted  to  with  good  efFed,  after  a prepararory 
and  long-continued  ufe  of  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath. 
Its  warmth  muft  be  diminiflted  very  flowlv,  and  aimed; 
imperceptibly.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranfi- 
tions ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didates,  have 
olten  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

1 he  like  gradual  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  no  lefs  proper  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  iu 
thofe  mufcular  contradions  and  convulfive  motions 
which  are  called  St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pretty  general  rule 
in  that  branch  of  nervous  diforders  vAhich  includes 
fpalms,  convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  hmilar  confequences 
of  the  debility  or  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  that  we  (houlJ 
always  begin  with  the. warm  bath,  and  proceed  to  the 
cold  by  the  mod;  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fpafmodic  aftedions  of  the  intedines,  hooping- 
coughs,  and  convulfive  afthmas,  in  which,  though 
cla&d  under  the  general  head  of  fpafms,  the- cold  bath 
would  at  any  time  be  extremely  improper.  But  this 
prohibition  is  alfo  implied  in  my  remark  on  complaints 
of  the  bowels  and  cheft  in  general,  the  latter  including 
coughs  of  every  defeription.  When  thefe  are  the  mere 
confequences  of  flight  irritation  or  cold,  bathing  the 
lower  extremities  in  warm  water  afiords  great  relief ; 
but  immerfmg  the  whole  body  in  eitiier  the  warm  or 
the  cold  bath,  would  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms, 
when  the  breathing  is  difnculc. 

As  palfies  are  often  occafioned  by  tlie  inconfiderate  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  it  cannot  be  too  flrrctly  prohibited, 
where  any  paralytic  fymptoms  are  difcoverable.  There 
is  no  complaint  that  bears  and  requires  a greater  degree 
of  external  heat  than  the  palfy,  and  there  is  none  in  which 
the  fliock  of  cold  water  is  more  diredly  oppofite  to 
every  curative  indication.  The  hot  baths,  therefore, 
whether  natural  or  aitihcial,  and  particularly  if  impreg- 
nated with  fait  \|t’hlch  increafes  their  fUmuLus,  are  eim 
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pioyed  as  a fovereign  remedy  for  paralytic  afFefiiions. 
Fridion,  which  fbould  never  be  negle£led  after  bathing, 
is  in  thefe  cafes  of  eminent  fervice. 

In  affeftions  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  and 
in  cafes  of  indigeftion,  efpecially  when  occafioned  by  in- 
temperance, cold-bathing  is  as  improper  as  in  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  before  taken  notice  of.  But  it  is  the  ex- 
cefs  of  folly,  after  immoderate  drinking,  to  ufe  the  cold 
bath  with  a view  of  alleviating  its  painful  effe^ls  next 
day.  It  mull  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  the 
violence  of  the  head-ach,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
circulation.  It  may  be  produdive  of  ftill  worfe  confe- 
quences.  The  cooling  operation  may  prove  far  more 
powerful  and  more  lafting  than  wag  expeded,  and  may 
extinguifli  for  ever  the  remains  of  animal  heat ; or, 
fhoulcl  nature,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  be  able  to  refift 
the  fhock,  it  will  probably  be  attended  with  fymptoms 
of  fever,  or  with  very  troublefome  eruptions.  Many 
painful  affcdions  of  the  head,  as  well  as  thofe  which  arife 
from  intoxication,  are,  indeed  often  relieved  by  what  is 
called  the  Jhower-bath^  or  by  the  effufion  of  cold  water 
on  the  part  affeded,  but  never  by  the  rafh  experiment 
of  fwimming,  or  of  total  immerfion. 

I muft  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the  Jhower- 
bath  is  in  many  other  refpeds  a valuable  contrivance. 
It  may  be  eafily  procured : its  adion  can  be  regulated  at 
pleafure  ; and  as  the  water  defcends  like  rain,  it  gently 
impels  the  blood  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  pre- 
vents the  danger  which  would  arife  from  its  hidden  or 
too  rapid  determination  to  the  lungs  and  head  in  fomeof 
the  cafes  already  mentioned. 

In  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  other  fluxes  of  blood, 
when  fo  confiderable  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life  or 
conftitution,  cold  water  may  be  applied  with  good  effed. 
It  alfo  forms  a part  of  the  tonic  plan  to  be  purfued  in  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes  ; nor  is  any  thing  more 
likely  to  prevent  the  retu  n of  this  complaint  than  cold 
bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters  in  the  intervals 
of  menftruation.  But  when  the  dilcharge  of  blood  is  cri- 
tical, as  ill  fome  affedions  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  or  is 
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become  habitual,  as  in  the  piles,  to  check  fo  falutary  an 
evacuation  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  would  be  the 
height  of  madnefs.  This  is  no  lefs  true  of  many  critical 
inflammations,  thofe  of  the  gout  for  infliance,  in  which 
cold  water  or  any  other  repellent  would  evidently  coun- 
terad  the  purpol'es  of  nature,  and  verv  probably  throw 
the  diforder  upon  fome  vital  part.  What  is  called  the 
retrocedent  gout  frequently  arifes  from  fome  mifmanage- 
ment  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  from  fome  particular  weak* 
nefs  or  atony  of  the  fyflem.  Cold  bathing  is  a very 
hazardous  experiment  to  be  made  by  perfons  fubje£t  to 
the  gout,  except  in  the  abfence  of  the  fymptoms,  when  no 
indilpofition  is  felt  in  either  the  head  or  ftomach,  when 
the  extremities  are  not  threatened  with  pain  ; and  then 
only  in  concurrence  with  the  beft  medical  advice. 

Bathing  the  lower  extremities  in  warm  water  is  gene- 
rally and  very  prdperly  recommended  both  in  the  reten- 
tion and  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes^  to  excite  the  adtion  of 
the  uterine  velTels,  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  remove  any 
Ibifture  of  thofe  veffels  which  may  be  induced  by  cold 
or  fear.  A fliilful  phyfician,  however,  will  fometimes 
meet  with  cafes  of  a retention  of  the  menfes  after  the  ufual 
age,  in  which  the  cold  bath,  if  feafonably  ufed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  may  contribute  to  reftore  the 
tone  of  the  fyflem. 

The  delicacy  and  general  irritability  of  the  habit  in  a 
flate  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  too  great  a 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  womb,  clearly  forbid 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  rendered  ad- 
rifable  by  fome  circumftances  of  a peculiar  nature,  of 
which  a medical  man  of  Ikill  and  experience  is  the  only 
proper  judge. 

It  is  a great  and  often  a fatal  miflake  to  rely  on  the 
tonic  pow  ers  of  the  cold  bath  as  the  befl  means  of  repair- 
ing the  injury  done  to  the  conflitution  by  the  relaxing 
influence  of  hot  diirmtes.  People,  on  their  return  to 
' England  after  having  refided  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies, 
would  find  the  w'avm  bath  not  onfy  fafer,  but  far 
more  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  their  former  ftrength. 
1 would  not  have  (hem  venture  into  a bath  of  a lenipera- 
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ture  under  90**  for  a confiderable  time,  after  which  they 
may  gradually  diminifh  its  warmth,  as  betore  recom- 
mended in  cafes  of  extreme  debility. 

I might  here  go  into  farther  details,  and  flliew  how 
much  more  falutary  the  warm  bath  is  than  the  cold  in 
difeafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  numberlefs  other 
cafes  of  internal  weaknefs,  irritation,  or  derangement ; 
but  the  principles,  which  I have  laid  down,  may  beeafdy 
extended  to  them  all ; and  I hope  that  the  cautions  I 
have  given  will  operate  as  fame  check  on  the  abufe  of 
the  mod:  powerful  means  of  preferving  and  reftoring 
health,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Some  years  ago  a foreign  quack  made  a great  deal  of 
noife  in  this  country  with  his  medicated  baths  ; but,  like 
other  follies  of  the  day,  they  are  now  almoft  funk  into 
oblivion.  A few  writers  have  alfo  been  very  lavifh  of 
their  panegyrics  on  the  wonderful  effefts  of  vapour  baths 
as  ufed  in  RulTia  ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  milder  regions  will  ever  have  occafion  to  envy 
the  rigid  fibres  of  the  north  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  fanciful 
luxuries.  The  firength  of  Ileam  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  and  more  ufefully  employed  in  England  than  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe  ; but  we  meet  with  very  few 
cafes,  where  its  intenfe  aflion  on  the  furface  of  the  human 
body  can  be  deemed  elTentially  neceffary  either  for  the 
prevention  or  the  cure  of  dileafes.  Surely  the  Ikin  of  an 
Englifhman  may  be  rendered  perfpirable  by  a much 
gentler  Itimulus,  and  without  the  aid  of  fo  iroublefome 
and  fuffocating  a procefs. 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

It  is  fcarcely  polTible  to  read  without  a fmile  tire  num- 
berlefs books,  eflays,  and  pamphlets  which  have  been 
written  on  this  fubjedt.  It  feems  to  be  the  favourite 
region  tor  the  exercifeof  fitlion  and  fancy.  The  tradi- 
tionary tales  of  ancient  miracles,  faid  to  be  wrought  by 
holy  wells  and  confecrated  fprings,  do  not  much  furpafs 
in  extravagance  the  modern  cures  afcribed  to  thofe  fa- 
vourite haunts  of  valetudinarians  by  fraud,  igixorance, 
and  credulity.  In  printed  Guides,  as  they  are  called,  or 
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Pocket  Companions  to  any  of  thofe  fountains  of  health,  if 
may  be  excul'able  to  amufe  us  with  a little  romance 
but  we  are  forry  to  find  the  fame  fpirit  pervading  many 
medical  treatifes  which  Ihould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
moft  facred  regard  for  truth,  and  a juft  contempt  of 
puerile  embelliftiments. 

Some  allowance  indeed  ftiould  be  made  for  the  influ- 
ence of  local  prejudices,  and  for  the  ftrong  bias  of  inte- 
reft  and  ambition  on  the  mind  of  a profeftional  man,  who, 
refiding  near  one  of  thofe  fprings,  has,  perhaps,  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  popularity  and  reputation,  but  by 
an  encomium  on  its  virtues,  and  a defcription,  quite  in 
the  poetical  ftyle,  of  the  beauties  of  the  furrounding 
fcenery.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  a harmlefs  puff : it  feldom 
deceives  any  body;  but  is  viewed  in  the  fame  light  as 
an  auctioneer’s  advertifement  of  an  eftate,  where  fright- 
ful chafms  are  often  defcribed  as  curious  grottos,  a few 
furze  bufhes  as  a fhrubbery  laid  out  by  the  finger  of  na- 
ture, and  a gallows  as  a hanging  wood.  There  is  another 
particular,  in  which  thofe  highly  coloured  landfcapes 
that  form  the  introductory  part  of  almoft  every  treatife 
on  a medicinal  fpring,  may  defeat  the  propofed  end,  and 
that  is  by  exciting  a reafonable  fufpicion  that  the  waters 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  high  reputation  of  their  ef- 
ficacy to  local  circumftances,  to  the  pleafant  walks  and 
rides,  or  the  delightful  profpeCts  round  them. 

A difplay  of  all  the  attractions  of  the  favourite  fpot  js 
commonly  followed  by  very  minute  details  of  chemical 
analyfis,  which  are  juft  of  as  little  ufe  to  the  generality  of 
readers  as  the  defcription  of  the  fcenery.  A knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water  by  no  means  implies 
a knowledge  of  its  medical  properties.  Thefe  are  to  be 
learned  by  repeated  experiments.  Were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  faCts,  the  late  difcoveries  in  chemiftry,  as  far 
as  they  refpect  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  would  only 
tend  to  lelten  their  credit,  by  fhewing  the  little  difference 
between  them  and  any  common  water  of  the  fame  purity 
and  temperature.  For  inftance,  if  we  confined  ourfelves 
to  mere  fpeculation  on  the  fubjeCl,  how  could  we  fuppofe 
that  a quarter  of  a grain  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  fufpended 
by  a little  fixed  air  in  a whole  quart  of  Tunbridge  water. 
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the  larged  quantity  ufaallv  taken  in  the  courfe  of  a day, 
cotild  produce  any  remarkable  or  peculiar  effects  ? 1 he 
lame  thing  might  be  faid  of  the  mod  celebrated  fprings 
in  the  kingdom  ; and  many  phyficians  of  great  profef- 
fional  eminence,  arguing  from  this  principle,  have  not 
hefitatcd  to  alfert,  that  the  cures  performed  by  thofc 
fprings  were  not  owing  to  the  ingredients  with  which 
they  were  impregnated,  but  to  the  fimple  elementary 
part,  oT  what  may  be  called  the  pure  water.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  therefore  to  determine,  whether  chemical 
analyfis  has  furniflied  more  arguments  in  favour  of,  or 
againd  the  beaded  fuperiority  of  mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Falconer,  the  apthor  of  one  of  the  very  few 
books,  relative  to  (his  fubjecl,  that  contain  fotnething 
more  than  the  gratilrcation  of  idle  curiofity,  candidly  con- 
fedes,  that  “ chyrnica!  analyfis,  as  far  as  it  has  been  hi- 
ther^-) profecuted,  feems  to  give  us  a very  imperfect  view 
of  the  methods  by  which  thele  edefts  (i,  e.  the  medicinal 
effects  of  the  Bath  waters)  have  been  produced  ; and 
this  circoindance  has  induced  feveral  perfons  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fads  ahogether,  or  to  reprefent  them  as 
highly  exaggerated,  and  that  fuch  advantages  (if  any) 
as  might  be  in  truth  received,  were  owing  to  collateral 
circumdances  of  uncertain  and  indeterminate  efficacy,  as 
change  of  air,  diet,  manner  of  life,  and  the  like.” 

It  is  not  therefore  to  the  landfcape  painter,  or  to  the 
chernid,  that  we  mud  look  for  any  ufeful  information  on 
ihofe  points,  but  to  the  moded  and  judicious  praditioner, 
who,  like  the  author  now  quoted,  watches  with  care,  and 
reports  with  fidelity,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  effeds 
of  the  v/aters  he  deferibes,  the  indances  of  their  failure, 
as  well  as  of  their  fuccefs,  in  various  diforders.  I am  forry 
to  add,  that  the  fund  of  fuch  truly  valuable  materials  is  as 
yet  very  fcanty,  and  that  I mud  confine  myfelf  to  general, 
remarks  on  the  mod  frequented  of  our  medical  fprings, 
fo  as  to  dired  invalids  to  the  fountain,  from  the  ufe  of 
which  they  may  form  fome  reafonable  hopes  of  relief. 
As  more  particular  indrudions  will  often  be  neceffary 
when  they  get  to  the  fpot,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  caution 
them  againft  choofing  for  their  nredical  guide  any  man, 
3 however 
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however  high  his  reputation  may  be,  who  has  diftin- 
gulfhqd  himfelf  as  the  loudeft  or  moft  eloquent  trumpeter 
in  the  indifcriminate  praife  of  the  waters  near  which  he 
refides. 

The  like  caution  may  prove  ftill  more  ferviceable  to 
fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  refort  to  foreign  fprings  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  A popular  advocate  for  the  ufe  of 
any  remedy  is  feldom  to  be  relied  on  as  a good  phyfician ; 
and  we  have  always  ftrong  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  Ikill  or 
the  integrity  of  a man,  who  fpeaks  in  a tone  of  confi- 
dence of  the  infallible  efficacy  of  the  waters  which  he 
prefcribes.  Some  of  thofe  foreign  waters  being  alfo 
frequently  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  ufed  here 
medicinally,  1 ffiall  give  a fhort  account  of  a few  of 
them,  which  are  found  to  poflefs  virtues  fuperior  to  any 
of  our  own  in  the  cure  of  certain  diforders. 

Mineral  waters  are  ufually  clafled  according  tofheir 
fenfible  qualities,  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  fight,  tafte, 
and  fmell,  or  according  to  fome  well-known  ingredient, 
which  may  predominate  in  this  or  that  particular  fpring. 
The  mofl  obvious  divifion  is  into  cold  and  hot  foun- 
tains ; but  both  thefe,  being  too  comprehenfive,  are 
again  fubdivided  into  chalybeate,  f aline ^fulphur eons ^ and 
calcareous,  from  their  being  impregnated  with  iron, /alts, 
fulphur,  or  lime.  There  are  many  ftill  minuter  diltinc- 
tions,  where  two  or  more  of  thofe  ingredients  may  be 
found  united  in  the  fame  fpring,  or  combined  with  dif- 
ferent forts  of  air,  which  muft  have  a very  powerful  cf- 
fed:  in  the  internal  ufe  of  the  waters. 

The  firft  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  which  I fhall  notice, 
are  thofe  called  chalybeates  from  a Greek  word  that  fig- 
nifies  iron,  the  tafte  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in  them 
when  frefli  from  the  fpring,  though  they  lofeit  on  being 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  atmofphere.  The  reafon 
is,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain, 
being  kept  in  folution  by  Jixed  air,  when  this  evaporates, 
the  iron  finks  to  the  bottom,  forming  the  fine  ochre  that 
lines  the  channel  or  water-courle.  As  iron  abounds  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo 
many  fprings  ftiould  be  impregnated  with  it,  in  a greater 
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or  tefs  degree  according  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  they 
contain,  by  which  the  iron  is  held  in  a fiate  offolution. 
Some  of  thofe  waters  have,  in  conjunftion  with  'the  iron, 
and  fixed  air,  a pretty  firong  mixture  of  purgative  fait, 
and  are  very  dilferent  from  the  others  in  their  effeds  as  ^ 
well  as  their  tafte.  In  order  to  diflinguHh  each  by  a fpe^ 
cific  name,  the  former  may  be  called  fimple  cbalybeates, 
and  the  latter  f aline  or  purging  chalybeatcs.  Tunbridge 
Wells  (landing  in  point  of  reputation,  or  of  fafhionable 
reforr,  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Cheltenham  at  the 
head  of  the  other  j they  may  be  very  properly  chofen  as 
examples  or  illuftrations  of  the  various  medicinal  effefts 
of  this  numerous  clafs  of  waters. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  water  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells  is  found,  upon  being  analized,  to  differ 
from  that  of  comnion  Iprings  only  by  containing  in  every 
gallon 'a  grain  of  iron  fulpended  by  about  three  table* 
ipoonfuls  in  bulk  of  fixed  air.  Yet  its  medicinal  effects 
are  very  confiderable.  It  gives  a gentle  ftimulus  to  the 
relaxed  nerves,  and  contributes  to  reftore  their  proper 
tone.  It  affords  great  relief  in  many  complaints  of  the 
flomach,  in  flatulencies,  bilious  vomitings,  irregular  or 
imperfedl'digedion,  and  other  confequences  of  either  de- 
bility or  intemperance.  It  promotes  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  various  fecretions;  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  urine:  and  this  latter  circuinltance  is  one 
of  rhe  beft  proofs  of  its  agreeing  with  the  habit  of  the 
patient.  In  fhort,  its  natural  tendency  in  the  cafes  to 
which  its  llimulant  and  tonic  powers  arc  adapted,  is  to 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  increafe  the  general  vigour  of  all  the 
functions. 

The  Tunbridge  waters  are  eminvUtly  ferviceable  in 
what  may  be  called  the  fexual  diforders  of  females,  arifing 
from  a great  weaknels  or  derangement  of  the  uterine 
fyflem ; fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes>  green 
ficknels,  fiuor  albus,  and  other  fimiiar  indiljDofitions, 
which  are  not  only  relaxing  and  painful  in  themfelves, 
but  are  O'ten  the  caufes  of  abortion,  or  of  derility.  If 
the  pi  ofule  tiow  of  the  mcnjls  fhould  be  accompanied, 
as  it  often  is,  by  feveriflr  lyinptoms,  by  pain  in  tlieback, 
aiMl  local  irritation,  the  flunuius  of  the  waters  might  then 
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prove  Injurious.  Indeed  they  are  improper  in  all  in- 
flammatory cafes,  except  the  feverifh  irritation  which 
attends  the  green  ficknefs,  and  which  is  more  frequently 
abated  than  increafed  bv  the  ufe  of  chalybeates. 

In  all  obfIrmSions  of  the  urinary  paflages,  and  other 
complaints  in  that  region,  thofe  waters  are  found  of  An- 
gular efficacy  ; for  though,  as  before  obferved,  they  in 
fome  degree  promote  every  fecretion,  yet  their  chief  and 
molt  regular  determination  is  to  the  kidneys  ; and  ex- 
perience has  fully  proved  the  good  effeefs  of  their  gently 
flimulanr  and  diuretic  properties. 

We  may  proceed  dill  farther  in  our  recommendation 
of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  and  preferibe  them  with  great 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  chronic  diforders  as  arife 
from  flow  beginnings,  and  are  attended  with  great  laxity 
and  w'eaknefs  of  the  folids,  but  without  much  organic  dif- 
eafe.  It  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  this  material  exception; 
becaufe  a general  weaknefs  may  be  often  brought  on  by 
morbid  affedions  of  the  mefentery,  of  the  lungs,  or  of 
fome  other  important  organ,  to  the  cure  or  relief  of 
which  they  would  be  very  inadequate.  Even  in  com- 
plaints where  they  have  commonly  proved  efficacious, 
cafes  muff  often  occur  that  require  the  exercife  of  the 
nicefl  judgment  and  diferimination. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  confider  well  the  propriety  of 
having  recourfe  to  thofe  waters  in  any  particular  inffance; 
fome  caution  is  alfo  neceffary  in  ufing  them.  Perfons  of 
full  habits  ffiould  not  begin  to  drink  them,  without  lofing 
a little  blood,  or  without  fome  other  evacuation.  When 
the  ffomach  is  foul,  a purgative  is  commonly  preferable 
to  emetics.  What  the  immediate  etfect  of  the  waters 
may  be,  can  only  be  known  by  trial.  They  often  purge 
very  brilkly  at  fird,  but  this  eff'ecl  foon  ceafes  ; and  as 
their  continued  ufe  has  fome  tendency  to  occafion  col- 
tivenefs,  gentle  opening  medicines  from  time  to  time  are 
neceffary.  'I'he  water  itielf  may  be  eafily  converted  into 
a purging  chalybeate,  by  the  addition  of  a little  magne- 
fia  or  Glaul)er’s  falts,  when  neceflary.  In  the  removal 
of  other  obdruftions,  thofe  more  efpecially  to  which 
females  are  fubjefl,  the  occafional  ufe  of  the  warm  bath 
will  be  found  an  excellent  auxiliary. 
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In  entering  upon  a courfe  of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  it 
is  always  befl  to  begin  with  a fniall  dole,  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  about  half  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  to 
be  repeated,  at  regular  intervals,  once  or  twice  in  the 
forenoon,  according  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  lenfations 
it  excites.  The  quantity  may  be  foon  augmented  to  half 
a pint  or  even  more  at  each  dofe,  if  agreeable,  or  necef- 
fary,  as  the  waters  loie  much  of  their  medicinal  effed  by 
continued  ufe,  the  ftimulus  wearing  off  in  about  fix  or 
eight  weeks,  and  making  no  peculiar  impreflion  on  the 
flomach  or  habit.  The  ufual  hours  for  the  three  dofes 
are  eight  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  and  twelve.  A light 
breakfafl  »;t  nine  will  not  impede  the  proper  adion  of 
the  waters  j and  as  one  of  their  eft'eds  is  to  improve  the 
appetite,  its  indulgence  fhould  be  under  the  control  of 
moderation.  But  I have  elfewhere  enlarged  io  fully  on 
the  advantages  of  temperance,  as  well  as  of  early  hours 
and  exercife,  that  I need  not  flop  here  to  point  out  their 
importance  in  promoting  the  falutary  operation  of  any 
courfe  of  medicines  either  natural  or  artificial. 

As  foine  perfons  may  be  too  foon  prejudiced  againfl 
the  ufe  of  chalybeates  by  any  unpleafanr  or  unexpeded 
fenfations  at  firll,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  giddi- 
nefs  and  fometimes  a heavinefs  of  the  head,  naufea,  vo- 
miting, a flight  pain  about  the  heart,  and  a fenfe  of  ful- 
nefs  over  the  whole  body,  though  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon fymptoms  on  beginning  a courfe  of  thefe  waters,  will 
difappear  after  a little  ufe.  It  is  only  when  they  llub- 
bornly  continue,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  waters  are  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  or  to  the  patient’s  conrtitution.  The  nauiea 
or  ficknefs  being  often  occafioned  by  the  coldnels  of  the 
frefh-drawn  water,  ading  on  an  empty  or  a very  weak 
and  irritable  flomach,  it  is  advifable  in  the  firlt  inltance 
not  to  drink  the  waters  faffing,  till  flomach  becomes 
gradually  reconciled  to  them  ; and,  in  cafe  of  extreme 
irritability,  it  is  a common  and  judicious  practice  at  Tun- 
bridge to  immerfe  in  hot  water  a bottle  filled  with  the 
chalybeate,  and  well  corked,  that  the  chillneis  may  be  di- 
minii'hed,  with  as  little  evaporation  of  the  fixed  air  as  poT’ 
Able.  Where  this  abounds,  as  in  the  waters  of  the  Ger- 
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man  Spa,  or  ftill  more  in  thofe  of  Pyrmont,  it  need  not  be 
preferved  with  fo  much  caution ; but  a fufficient  quantity 
of  boiling  water  may  be  added  to  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  fpring,  to  bring  the  whole  to  a moderate  tem- 
perature. 

There  are  many  fprings  of  fimple  chalybeate  water  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  probably  are  little  inferior  in 
medicinal  virtue  or  intrinfic  ftrength  toTunbridge  Wells, 
though  thefe  have  acquired  a higher  reputation.  Pure 
air,  temperate  living,  regular  and  early  hours,  aftive  di- 
verfions,  agreeable  company,  and  a total  exemption  from 
all  concern,  except  a rational  defire  to  promote  health, 
are  the  only  circumftances  that  caufe  any  real  differertce 
in  the  ufe  of  waters  fo  fimilar  in  quality.  This  difference, 
however,  is  confiderable ; and  the  want  of  fome  of  thofe 
co-operating  circumftances  will  always  prevent  the 
fprings  of  Iflington  or  Hainpftead  from  being  fet  in  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  Tunbridge,  for  the  certainty  of 
their  effects.  I'he  remarks,  which  I have  made  on  the 
proper  method  of  drinking  the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the 
diforders  and  particular  habits  of  body  to  which  they  are: 
adapted,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  waters  of  the  fame 
defeription  in  our  ifland.  But  there  are  a few  chaly-* 
beates  on  the  continent,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Germani 
Spa  and  of  Pyrmont,  which,  being  more  active  andl 
powerful  in  their  operation,  require  to  be  ufed  witht 
greater  caution  and  delicacy. 

On  drinking  a glafs  of  the  Spa  water,  the  tafte  imme- 
diately perceives  a flrong  infufion  of  iron  blended  withi 
an  agreeable  acidity.  The  latter  is  owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  fixed  air,  which  amounts  to  near  half  the  bulk; 
of  the  water,  and  holds  in  folutlon  more  than  four  times- 
as  much  iron  as  we  find  in  the  like  quantity  of  Tunbridge 
watar.  The  effedts  are  not  Id's  perceptible  than  the  tafte. 
A full  draught  of  the  Spa  water,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,, 
or  upon  an  empty  ftoinach,  will  produce  a fwimming  im 
the  head,  and  a fort  of  intoxication,  which  fometimess 
continues  for  half  an  hour,  and  is  very  like  that  whichh 
arifes  from  fpirituous  liquors,  though  it  does  not  leaves 
the  fame  debility  after  going  oft'.  A patient,  therdoreJ 
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fhould  not  drink  more  than  a gill  at  firfl,  about'an  hour 
after  breakfaft,  and  another  gill  after  an  interval  of  two 
hours  more.  In  three  or  four  days,  the  quantity  may 
be  increafed,  and  the  dofe  more  frequently  repeated  ; but 
in  thcfe  particulars  every  body’s  experience  will  be  the 
belt  guide.  I before  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  mixing 
as  much  boiling  water  with  the  chalybeate  as  will  bring 
it  to  a degree  of  tepid  warmth,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
unpleafant  fenfations,  which  its  natural  coldnefs  niight 
excite  in  a very  weak,  or  a very  irritable  ftomach. 

If  fome  evacuation  was  recommended  to  perfons  of  a 
plethoric  habit  before  drinking  the  Tunbridge  warer^ 
how  much  more  neceffary  muff  it  be  to  prepare  in  the 
fame  manner  for  the  ufe  of  a far  ftronger  ffimulant?  This 
very  adive  property  of  the  Spa  waters  muft  alfo  render 
them  hill  more  improper  than  thofe  of  Tunbridge  in  in- 
flammatory complaints,  attended  with  determination  to 
the  head,  flufhing  of  the  face,  or  any  other  ftrong  indica- 
tions of  feverifli  heat.  But  if  the  febrile  fymptoms  are 
very  flight,  the  Spa  waters,  ufed  cautioufly  and  mode- 
rately, may  prove  beneficial.  They  quench  thirft  more 
than  common  water;  and  they  have  been  frequently 
known  to  aftbrd  relief  in  ulcerated  fore-throats. 

What  has  been  fiid  of  the  efficacy  of  our  own  Ample 
chalybeates  in  cafes  of  nervous  relaxation,  or  of  general 
w^eaknefs,  in  many  affsdions  of  the  flomach  and  bowels, 
in  difbi  ders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  obftrudions  in 
the  urinary  pafl'ages,  and  in  various  complaints  peculiarly 
incident  to  females,  may  be  afl’erted  with  ftill  greater 
confidence  of  the  waters  of  the  German  Spa,  becaufe  of 
their  fuperior  ftrength.  Yet  they  do  not  equal  the  adivity 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters,  which  contain  as  much  iron  and 
twice  as  much  fixed  air  as  thofe  of  the  Spa,  befides  a 
larger  proportion  of  earthy  falts.  The  diredions  already 
given,  will  apply  to  them  both,  under  fimilar  circum- 
(tances.  Where  the  ftirnulus  is  evidently  Ilronger,  more 
caution  is  at  firfl  neceffary;  but  every  patient  muff: 
learn  from  experience  what  quantity  of  either  of  thofe 
chalybeates  the  ftomach  or  general  habit  will  conve- 
niently bear  ; and  this  quantity,  when  afcerlained,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  pints  in  the 
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courfe  of  a day,  muft  be  continued  without  farther  in- 
creafe. 

It  may  be  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  waters 
of  Pyrmont  and  Spa.  though  in  their  own  nature  fome- 
what  intoxicating,  afford  the  moft  refrefliing  and  whole- 
fome  draught,  to  relieve  in  the  morning  a weaknefs  of 
the  flomach  occafioned  by  the  too  free  ufe  of  the  bowl 
or  the  bottle  the  night  before. 

'i*he  only  peculiarity  in  the  virtues  or  medicinal  effeOs 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters  is,  that,  when  diluted  with  new 
milk,  they  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  gouty  cafes,  and 
may  therefore  be  fafely  prefcribed  in  this  form,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  fits  and  the  abfence  of  inflammatory 
fymptoms. 

It  is  fortunate  for  a patient  who  cannot  go  to  drink 
either  of  thofe  w'aters  at  the  fountain  head,  that  they  may 
be  conveyed  to  any  diflance,  and  will  retain  their  medi- 
cinal properties,  with  little  or  no  diminution,  for  two 
years,  if  they  are  inclofed  in  bottles  well-corked  and 
covered  with  cement.  They  contain  fo  much  fixed  air, 
that  it  is  ufual,  after  filling  the  bottles,  to  leave  them 
uncorked  for  a while,  in  order  to  let  the  excefs  of  the 
fixed  air  efcape,  as  its  expanfion  might  burfl  the  bottles, 
if  they  w'ere  to  be  inftantly  corked  and  removed  to  a 
warm  place. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  clafs  of  waters,  which  come 
next  to  be  noticed,  are  the faline  or  purging  chalybeales ; 
fo  called,  partly  from  their  contents  and  partly  from  their 
mode  of  operation.  Befides  iron  and  fixed  air,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  fimple  chalybeatesy  they  hold  in 
folution  fuch  a quantity  of  purgative  fait  as  gives  them 
a regular  and  flrongly  marked  determination  to  the 
bowels.  Any  chalybeate,  whether  of  the  milder  fort,  as 
the  Tunbridge  water,  or  of  the  rougher,  as  thofe  of  the 
German  Spa  and  of  Pyrmont,  will  often  purge  brifkly  at  ■ 
firft ; but  this  is  not  their  certain  or  conftant  effed.  It 
feems  to  depend  on  the  previous  habit,  or  the  actual 
ftate  of  the  patient’s  flomach  and  bowels.  It  alfo  goes 
off  very  loon,  and  is  followed  by  a tendency  to  coltive- 
nds.  But  the  purging  chalyheatcs  commonly  operate  in 
the  fame  regular,  conltant,  and  uniform  manner,  as  long 
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as  they  are  continued.  The  chief  fprings  of  this  de- 
fcription  in  Enu,land  are  thofe  of  Cheltenham  and  Scar- 
borou'.;h,  upon  the  medicinal  propel  ties  of  which  1 (hall 
now  make  a few  remarks. 

The  Cheltenham  waters  require  no  preparation  ; hut 
the  quantity  fudicient  to  produce  thedefired  eft'efl  on  the 
bowels,  can  only  be  known  by  experience.  Half  a pint 
is  as  much  as  any  patient  can  well  drink  at  a lime  ; and 
this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, in  the  courfe  of  tiie  day,  according  to  its  opera- 
tion, or  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  taken.  Four 
dofes  of  half  a pint  each  contain  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  purging  fairs,  with  fomewhat  more  than  a grain 
of  iron  held  in  iolution  by  four  ounces  in  bulk  of  fixed 
air.  As  purgatives  adl  very  differently  in  different  ha- 
bits, the  quantity  here  mentioned  will  operate  brifkly 
upon  fome  patients,  but  fo  we.akly  upon  others  as  to  ren- 
der the  occafiunal  addition  of  the  chryfiallized  falls  ne- 
ceffary,  where  a powerful  and  fpeedy  effect  is  defired. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  water,  or  the 
number .'jf  dofes,  may  be  leffened,  when  it  is  ufed  merely 
as  an  alterative.  Bur  even  perfons  of  very  delicate 
habits  may  divefl;  rhemfelves  of  their  ufual  prejudices 
againlt  carhai  tics,  as  thofe  faline  chaiybeates  do  not  oc- 
cafion  griping  or  languor.  They  only  unpleafant  fenfa- 
tion,  w’hicii  they  fometimes  excite  on  firft  drinking  them, 
is  a fort  of  giddinefs  or  a flight  head-ach,  which  loon 
goes  off ; but  their  agreeable  and  falutary  effedls  are  not 
lo  tranfienr.  The  improve  the  appetite,  flrengthen  the 
Itomach,  and  promote  general  alertnefs,  while  they  cor- 
red  and  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the  whole  fyltem. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  may  be  peifevered  in  f(;r  a confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  and  the  body  kept  moderately 
open  by  ihcir  uninterrupted  ufe,  without  the  lealt  debi- 
lity or  inconvenience.  Thefe  remarks,  how'ever,  admit 
of  lome  exceptions,  particularly  when  the  confiitution  is 
either  naturally  very  weak,  or  much  enfeebled  by  difeafe, 
without  any  marks  of  obfh  udion,  or  of  acrimony  in  the 
fluids.  A conftam  operation  on  the  bowels  would  in 
fuch  cafes  prove  very  injurious. 

h.<14 
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Cheltenham  water  has  often  been  found  of  the  greateft 
fervice  in  glandular  and  vifceral  obllrudions,  in  a variety 
of  bilious  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  in  the  firft  fymp- 
tomsof  a droi)fical  difpofition,  and  in  many  of  the  moft 
diftreffing  fcorbutic  eruptions  and  ulcerations  on  the  Ikin, 
But  the  obllinacy  of  fome  of  thefe  can  only  be  over- 
comp by  perfeverance.  In  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
cure  of  any  difeafe  of  the  chronic  kind,  we  fhould  not 
forget,  that  complaints,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  go  off  alfo 
very  llowly ; and  that,  according  to  the  judicious  re- 
mark of  Celsus,  time  is  neceflary  to  remove  the  deep- 
rooted  evils  which  time  has  occafioned. 

The  proper  feafon  for  drinking  the  waters  of  Chel- 
tenham is  the  fummer  ; and  as  the  warm  bath  may  alfo 
be  advifable  in  fome  of  the  cafes  to  which  the  w'aters 
are  fuited,  the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  accommoda- 
tions for  that  purpofe. 

The  faline  chalybeate  at  Scarborough  does  not  con- 
tain above  a third  part  of  the  purging  falts  which  are 
found  in  a like  quantity  of  the  Cheltenham  water.  Of 
courfe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with  the  fame 
force  and  adivity,  unlefs  larger  doles  are  taken  than  moft 
ftomachs  will  bear,  or  unlefs  the  powers  of  the  water 
are  increafed  by  the  addition  of  fome  opening  falts  of 
the  like  kind  as  thofe  which  it  already  holds  in  folution. 
In  its  natural  ftate,  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  altera- 
tive ; but  may,  by  the  artificial  means  juft  mentioned, 
be  adapted  to  all  the  complaints  in  which  the  Chelten- 
ham water  is  found  efficacious.  Neither  of  them  will 
keep  well  even  in  clofe  bottles,  or  bear  to  be  carried  to 
any  great  diftance,  as  the  iron  is  depofited  in  a few  days, 
though  the  faline  impregnation  continues.  By  evapo- 
rating the  water,  the  purgative  falts  are  procured,  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  again  difl'olved  in  fome  more  water 
from  the  fame  fpring,  to  increafe  its  operation  on  the 
bowels. 

The  inferiority,  in  point  of  ftrength,  of  the  Scarbo- 
rough water,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  ad- 
vantages which  Cheltenham  does  not  poffefs.  In  the 
firft  place,  near  the /alhie  chalybeate  fpring  there  is  an- 
other 
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other  fpring  of funple  chalybeate  water,  like  that  of  Tun" 
bridge  Wells,  which  is  very  convenient  for  patients  in 
cafes  where  a determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be  de- 
firable.  But  the  fituation  of  Scarborough  on  the  coaft 
is  an  object  of  (till  greater  importance,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  bathing  m the  fea,  fo  conducive  to  the 
cure  of  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  thofe  fprings 
are  reforted  to.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
uncommon  purity  of  the  year,  deferve  alfo  peculiar  no- 
tice in  a medical  furvey  of  the  local  advantages  of  Scar- 
borough. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  faline  chalybeates  in  our 
ifland  are  cold,  while  many  of  thofe  on  the  continent  are 
hot,  and  are  ufed  as  baths,  as  well  as  internally,  in  a 
number  of  difeafes  very  difficult  of  cure.  I fliall  there- 
fore referve  mv  account  of  one  or  two  of  the  mofl  ce- 
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lebrated  of  them,  till  I come  to  defcribe  our  own  hot 
baths,  though  the  foreign  ones,  on  account  of  their  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  may  be  faid  more  flriftly  to  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  waters  which  I have  juft  been  confidering. 

The  details  before  entered  into  refpedting  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  ufe  of  the  fea- water,  and  its  admirable 
cffedls,  not  only  as  a grand  prefervative  of  health,  but 
as  an  efficacious  reftorative  of  that  bleffing  in  various 
complaints,  preclude  the  neceffity  of  faying  much  of  the 
fecond  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  denominated  the  ftmply 
faline^  and  differing  from  common  w'ater  only  in  being 
impregnated  with  lome  purging  falts.  We  have  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  fprings  near  the  metropolis ; but  they  are  lit- 
tle ufed,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  procure  the  fea- water,  which 
IS  much  fuperior  to  all  others  of  this  defcription,  in  the 
ftrength  of  its  faline  ingredients,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
effects.  Epfom  water,  though  one  of  the  firft  of  the 
fait  fprings  that  was  brought  into  ufe,  is  now  feldom  or 
never  prefcribed.  Bagnigge  Wells,  thofe  at  the  Dog 
and  Duck  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  as  well  as  at  Kilburne 
and  Aifton,  have  alfo  had  their  day  of  medicinal  repu- 
tation ; but  even  recommendatory  effays  and  pamphlets 
can  no  longer  prop  up  their  fame.  The  portion  of  falts 
which  they  contain  is  not  fufficient  to  a£l  with  certainty 
on  the  bowels,  unlcfs  they  are  taken  in  luch  large  quan- 
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titite  as  delicate  ftomachs  cannot  bear,  and  as  very  few 
people  can  ^'wallow  without  difficulty  and  dlfguft.  Two 
or  three  pints  mud  be  taken  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
fliort  (pace  of  time,  to  enfure  the  full  purgative  effeft. 
On  this  account,  when  they  were  in  vogue,  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  adminilter  more  convenient  dofes, 
fmaller  in  quantity,  but  ftrengthened  by  an  additional 
folution  of  lome  of  the  fame  fait  as  that  which  they  al- 
readv  contained.  But  this  differs  fo  little  from  an  arti- 
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ficial  dofe  of  phyfir,  as  almoft  to  deftroy  the  idea  of  a 
remedy  prepared  by  nature  Befides,  the  facility  which 
our  infular  fituation  affords,  of  procuring  falt-water  of 
the  greateft  efficacy  from  its  grand  refervoir,  mud  leffen 
the  value  of  thofe  fubflitutes.  Local  convenience  has 
certainly  contributed  its  fhare  to  the  high  repute  of  a 
fpting  of  the  like  kind  at  Sedhrz,  a village  in  Bohemia, 
which,  being  much  more  ffrongly  impregnated  with  bit- 
ter purgmg  fait  than  the  Epfom  water,  can  be  more  re- 
lied upon  for  its  medicinal,  effects,  and  is  therefore  very 
juftly  edeemed  in  a part  of  the  continent  far  removed 
from  the  fea. 

But  there  is  another  fah'ne  fpring  in  Germany,  a more 
particular  account  of  which  muft  be  intereding  to  the 
Englifh  reader,  not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  na- 
ture and  virtues,  but  becauie  large  quantities  of  it  are 
imported  into  this  country  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Few 
mineral  waters  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of  cele- 
brity than  tliofe  which  are  brought  from  Seltzer,  and 
which  may  be  laid  lo  form  a peculiar  i'pecies,  being 
faline 'AX\(a  dightly  v.  kh  a drong  impregnation 

of  fixed  air.  d'his  quickly  evaporates  on  being  expofed 
to  the  airnorphere,  lo  that  the  water  deffgned  for  ex- 
portation nuid  be  iniiantly  bottled,  and  kept  clolely 
corked,  with  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  well  covered  with 
cement,  or  it  will  foon  become  not  only  vapid  but  pu- 
trtlcenr.  If  well  preieived,  vvhen  poured  into  a glafs, 
it  is  peritcfly  clear  and  iparkiing,  and  has  a gentle  la- 
line,  and  lomewhat  pungent  or  acidulous  tade : but  if 
the  fixed  air  be  luffcreu  to  elcape,  through  the  leafl 
ncgleft,  the  water  appears  turbid,  is  oflenfive  to  the 
linellj  and  entirely  lofes  its  pungency.  The  done  bot- 
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ties,  in  which  it  is  brouEjht  to  England,  contain  about 
three  pints  each,  a fufBcient  quantity  for  a day,  to  be 
taken  in  half-pint  glaffes  at  covenient  in'ervals.  Its  na- 
tural flavour  is  rather  agreeable,  and  its  efl'tfts  on  the 
fpirits  ate  in  general  exhilarating.  Perfons  of  very  irri- 
table ftomachs  may  dilute  it  with  milk  ; in  which  mixed 
flate  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  cafes  of  heftic 
fever  with  expefloration.  It  correfls  and  diminifhes 
the  difcharge  froro  the  lungs,  checks  the  violence  of 
the  fweats,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the  patient’s 
repofe. 

The  Seltzer  water  is  alfo  ufed  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit in  nervous  aftecfions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  in 
cafe'  of  indigeflion,  foulnefs,  bilious  vomiting,  acidity, 
heart-burn,  fpafmodic  pains  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
various  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs.  Its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  the  adion  of  its  ftimulus,  and 
perhaps  fome  confiderable  power  as  a folvent,  may  con- 
cur to  produce  the  very  agreeable  effedls  that  are  expei. 
rienced  from  it  in  the  latter  complaints  efpecially.  In 
any  of  the  former  it  is  advifable  to  take  fome  gently 
opening  medicine  every  two  or  three  days  ; and  the 
eaflefl;  method  of  doing  this  is  to  add  to  the  dofe  of 
Seltzer  water  fuch  a quantity  of  vitriolated  magnefia  as 
will  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  date. 

Though  this  water  cannot  be  prefcribed  with  fo  much 
confidence,  it  may  be  very  fafely  tried  in  miliary  puf- 
tules,  and  the  like  fudden  eruptions  on  the  fldo,  attend- 
ed with  general  irritation  I confider  it  merely  as  a good 
diet  drink  in  thefe  diforders  ; for  the  relief  of  which, 
greater  reliance  is  juflly  placed  on  regimen  than  on 
medicine. 

In  a few  of  the  waters  already  defcribed,  we  can  dif- 
cover  a flight  impregnation  of  fulphur  ; but  where  this 
principle  abounds  or  predominates,  the  waters  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  fulpbiireous^  from  their  chief 
ingredient.  The  firings  of  Elarrowgate  take  the  lead 
in  this  clafs,  and  are  certainly  deferving  of  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  acquired,  though  they  are  alfo  very  fre- 
quently uled  with  great  indilcretion  ; and  as  the  fame 
error  is  very  common  in  drinking  the  other  ftrong  pur- 
gative 
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native  mineral  waters,  I fhall  take  this  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  it. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  prevails  in  this  country,  that 
all  difeafes  mufl  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into  the 
flomach,  and  that  the  more  violently  thefe  medicines 
operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  the  defired 
effect.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  deftroy  many  more,  before  it 
can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will  feldoin 
perform  a cure  ; and,  by  exhaufling  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition  than 
it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  aftive  mineral  waters,  every  perfon 
converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
for  a length  of  time,  mull  tend  to  weaken  and  dellroy 
their  energy  ; and  what  flimulants  are  more  aclive  than 
fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when  thefe  fubftances  are  in- 
timately combined,  and  carried  through  the  fyflem  by 
the  penetrating  medium  of  water  ? Thofe  bowels  muff 
be  ftrong  indeed,  which  can  withlfand  the  daily  opera- 
tion of  fuch  adive  principles  for  months  together,  and 
not  be  injured.  This,  however,  is  the  plan  too  gene- 
rally purfued  by  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  and  whofe  circumllances  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  Harrowgate,  and  the  like  places  of  fa- 
fliionable  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they  drink, 
they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an  egregious 
error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks  he  is  by 
this  means  eradicating  his  diforder,  he  is  often,  in  fad, 
undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  ruining  his  confti- 
lution.  Indeed,  nothing  can  do  this  fo  effectually  as 
weakening  the  powers  of  digeltion  by  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  Itrong  ftimulants.  The  very  elfence  of  health 
depends  on  the  digellive  organs  performing  their  due 
functions,  and  the  mofl:  tedious  maladies  are  all  con- 
neded  with  indigeltion. 

Drinking 
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J)rinklng  the  water  in  too  great  quantity  not  only  in- 
jures the  bowels,  and  occafions  indigeftion,  but  gene- 
rally defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  The 
dileafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are  chiefly 
celebrated,  are  molUy  of  the  chronic  kind  ; and  it  is 
w'ell  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be  cured  b^  the 
flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  zd:  by 
inducing  a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires 
length  of  time,  and  never  can  be  effected  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  (tool,  and  operately  chiefly  on  the  firfi: 
palfages. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate  malady 
from  the  Harrowgate  waters,  or  others  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  or  faline  clafs,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  hardly  to  produce  any  effeft  whatever  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view,  a half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank 
at  bed-time  *,  and  the  fame  quantity  an  hour  before 
breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  mufl 
vary,  according  to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity 
mentioned  above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft  mpved 
by  it.  its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  fiaridard 
for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought  to 
be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body;  nor  is  it  always 
neceffary  to  carry  it  even  this  length,  provided  the  water 
goes  off  by  the  other  emunclories,  and  does  not  occafion 
a chiilnefs  or  flatulency  in  the  flcmach  or  bowels.  When 
the  water  is  intended  to  purge,  in  cafes  where  the  nature 
of  the  patient’s  complaint  requires  a flrong  determina- 
• tiou  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  drink  a pint 
or  two  before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  thofe  wa- 
ters over  night,  to  avoid  hearty  luppers,  but  alio  againlt 

• When  I fpeak  of  drinkiiipj  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night,  t 
muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  pUn  againft  eating 
hearty  luppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultri'  of  York,  wliQ  was  the 
firll  that  brought  the  Harrov.'gate  wat^ers  into  repute,  ufed  to  ad- 
vife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; the  epn- 
fecptence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a flefh  fupper,  and  the 
water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  ofte-n  tormented  witji 
gripe?,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  udHUnce. 
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eatinej  heavy  meals  at  any  time.  The  ftimulus  of  water, 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  falts,  feems  to  create  a 
falfe  appetite  I have  feen  a delicate  perfon,  after  drink- 
ing the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a morning,  eat  a break- 
faft  fufBcient  to  have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a 
plentiful  dinner  of  flefh  and  fifh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat 
fuch  a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave ; but  this 
craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied,  than  that 
the  ftomach  fiiould  be  loaded  with  w'hat  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan ; but  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  theufe  of  all  the  ftrongly 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  diluting  diet 
is  the  moft  proper ; and  that  no  perfon,  during  lueh  a 
courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  what  his  appe- 
tite craves. 

Exercife  is  not  lefs  conducive  to  the  falutary  end  in 
view  than  temperance.  It  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
waters,  and  carries  them  through  the  fyftem.  It  may  be 
taken  in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient ; but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  I fcarce- 
ly  need  repeat  a remark  often  made  in  other  parts  of 
this  w'ork,  that  the  beft  kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  con- 
neded  w'ith  amufement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
hilarate the  fpirits,  not  only  increafes  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters,  butacls  as  a medicine.  All  thofe  who  repair  to 
the  fountains  of  health,  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mi.x  with  the  company,  and  to  make 
themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  puliible.  From 
this  condud,  affifted  bv  the  free  and  wholtfome  air  of 
thofe  faftiionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo  the  regu- 
lar and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the  pa- 
tient often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the 
waters. 

During  my  refidence  at  Harrowgate,  I met  with  many 
inftances  of  the  moft  mifchievous  elleds  produced  by 
drinking  the  waters  in  cafes  where  they  were  ablolutely 
improper,  and  adverfe  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  performed 
by  iome  mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that 
it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down, 

when 
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when  they  might  as?  well  take  poifon.  Before  patientf? 
begin  to  drink  the  more  adive  kinds  of  mineral  waters, 
they  ought  to  be  well  informed  of  the  propriety  of  the 
courfe,  and  fliould  never  perfifl  in  ufing  them,  when 
they  are  found  to  aggravate  the  diforder. 

On  the  other  hand,  I often  witnefled  the  happy  iffue 
of  experiments  made  with  judgment  and  caution  at  Har- 
rowgate,  when  the  grearell  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  waters  in  various  eruptions  on  the  Ikin, 
of  the  mofl  diflrefling  nature;  in  rheumatifm  complica- 
ted with  fcorbutic  complaints ; in  obllrudions  ot  the 
glandular  and  lymphatic  fyfiem  ; and  in  difeafes  of  the 
firfi:  pafiages,  accompanied  with,  or  proceeding  from, 
inadiviry  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigef- 
tion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  furdes,  the  piles,  and 
jaundice.  They  anfvver  two  very  important  purpofes; 
firft,  when  taken  in  fmall  quantifies,  ading  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  inducing,  by  their  mild  operation,  a gradual 
change  in  the  habit ; and,  fecondly,  when  employed  in 
larger  doles  where  purging  is  indicated,  fulfilling  that  in- 
tention in  the  moft  defirable  manner,  without  irritating 
the  nerves,  or  weakening  the  patient  fo  much  as  other 
purgatives.  After  a little  ufe,  almoll  every  body  can 
drink  them  without  any  great  difguft,  though  they  are 
at  firfl;  no  Id's  naufeous  to  the  tafie,  than  offenfive  to 
-the  fmell. 

I fliall  only  add,  that  the  external  ufe  of  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters  being  jufily  deemed  a very  powerful  auxili- 
ary in  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  they  are  reforted 
.to,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cutaneous  clafs,  there  are 
proper  baths  for  this  purpofe,  to  the  fupply  of  which  three 
fprings  out  of  four  are  devoted,  that  which  is-referved 
for  drinking  being  more  flrongly  impregnated  with  fait 
and  fulphur  than  the  reft. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  waters  of  Moffat  in  North 
Britain  are  almoft  as  much  reforted  to  as  thofe  ol  Harrow- 
gate.  The  impregnation  of  the  former,  indeed,  is  not  fo 
ftrong  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  their  effects  are  of  courfe 
fomewhat  different.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  the  Moffat 
water  may  be  drank  in  a morning,  without  any  fenfible 
dfed:  but  that  of  increafing  the  flow  of  urine.  It  now 
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atld  then  purges;  but  this  Is  fo  far  from  being  its  conflant 
or  regular  mode  of  operation,  that  opening  medicines  are 
alnioft  always  neceffary  during  a courfe  of  it.  Its  evi- 
dent determination  to  the  kidneys  renders  it  of  elTential 
fervice  to  perfons  afUided  with  the  flone  and  gravel, 
particularly  the  latter.  It  has  likewife  afforded  great 
relief  in  many  bilious  complaints,  and  in  the  early  fymp- 
toms  of  a fcrophulous  habit.  But  its  chief  point  of  ce- 
lebrity, and  that  in  which  it  may  be  faid  to  rival  the 
fprings  of  Harrowgate,  is  , the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions of  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  external  appli- 
cation of  the  water,  warmed  to  a confiderable  tempera- 
ture, is  very  judicioufly  made  a material  part  of  the  plan 
of  treatment.  One  difadvantage,  however,  attends  this 
procefs  both  at  Moffat  and  Harrowgate.  The  waters, 
while  heating,  unavoidably  lofe  in  vapour  fome  of  their 
fiilphureous  impregnation,  on  which  part  of  their  effi- 
cacy, even  when  externally  applied,  mull  depend.  So 
far,  therefore,  a preference  is  jullly  due  to  the  naturally 
hot  fulphureous  fprings  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Bareges, 
of  which  I fhall  take  fome  farther  notice,  after  I deferibe 
the  thermal  fprings  in  our  own  ifland,  which  conilitute 
the  next  and  lafl  clafs  in  my  arrangement  of  mineral 
waters. 

In  the  introdudlory  part  of  this  feSion,  the  waters 
which  now  remain  to  be  conhdered  are  fpeciitcally  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  the  title  of  calcareous^  becaufe  they  con- 
tain more  lime  or  calcareous  falts  than  they  do  of  any 
other  folid  fubftance.  I adopted  this  title,  however,  in 
compliance  with  cullom,  and  merely  as  a nominal  dif- 
tindlion,  rather  than  from  confidering  it  as  an  important 
characleriflic,  or  by  any  means  expreffive  of  the  grand 
caufe  of  the  efficacy  ot  fuch  waters.  It  is  not  to  chy- 
mical  analyfis,  but  to  experience  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a knowledge  of  their  virtues ; and,  inflead  of  giving 
them  a name  taken  from  a part  of  their  contents,  which 
conveys  no  ufeful  information,  we  had  better  limply  call 
them  hot  fprings,  as  every  body  will  then  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  molt  perceptible  difference  between  them 
and  all  the  other  mineral  waters  in  our  ilUnd. 
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In  this  part  of  our  defcription,  the  hot  fprings  of 
Bath  have  the  mod  indifputable  claims  to  precedency. 
The  fame  of  their  medical  virtues  is  more  widely  dif- 
fufed  and  more  firmly  edablifhed  than  that  of  any  other 
fprings  in  the  known  world.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  pen  of  induflry,  of  genius,  or  of  ambi- 
tion, fliould  have  been  often  exercifed  upon  fo  popular 
a topic.  Amidfl:  fuch  a multitude  of  books.  Dr.  Fal- 
coner’s “ Praftical  DilTertation  on  the  Medicinal  Ef* 
feds  of  the  Bath  Waters,”  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  bed 
account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  what  he  juftly  calls 
a “ powerful,  but  (in. many  inftances)  nice  remedy.” 
His  iituation  as  phyfician  to  the  Bath  Hofpital  mud 
have  afforded  him  the  bed  opportunities  of  obferving 
the  effeds  of  thofe  waters  ; and  he  has  given  the  mod 
fatisfadory  proofs  of  his  being  well  qualified  to  profit 
by  thofe  opportunities.  One  of  his  remarks  is  really  of 
more  confequence  than  a whole  volume  of  chymical  in- 
veftigations,  which  have  thrown  jud  as  little  light  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  waters  as  the  fables  concerning  Bla- 
LUD,  or  the  frequently  difcovered  fragments  of  Roman 
antiquities.  Chymidry,  indeed,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  component  parts  of  thofe  waters,  and  tells  us 
they  contain  a good  deal  of  calcareous  falts,  but  little, 
if  any,  neutral  alkaline  falts ; and  that  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  about  a fixtieth  part  in  bulk  of  fixed  air, 
which  holds  in  folution  fo  very  fmall  a quantity  of  iron 
as  to  be  fcarcely  appreciable,  though  it  gives  a flight 
chalybeate  tafte  to  the  water  when  hot  from  the  fpring. 
But  what  inference  could  we  deduce  from  thefe  and  the 
like  amufing  details,  in  the  treatment  of  any  particular 
difeafe  ? It  is  then  to  the  enlightened  praditioner,  as 
1 faid  before,  that  we  mud  look  for  ufeful  information; 
and,  in  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  we  cannot  wifh  for  more 
refpedable  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Falconer. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  Bath  water,  when  drank 
frefh  from  the  fpring,  has  in  mod  perlons  the  effed  of 
raifing  and  rather  accelerating  the  pulfe,  increafing  the 
heat,  and  exciting  the  fecretiom.  The  adion  on  the 
nervous  fydem  is  felt  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  the  di- 
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mulating  properties  of  the  water  muft  be  very  cliffufive; 
and,  what  is  farther  remarkable,  though  thefe  fymptomi 
come  on  fuddenly,  yet  they  often  continue  much  longer 
than  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  excited  by  the  aflual 
prefence  of  the  water  in  the  body. 

The  Bath  waters  not  only  promote  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  but  alfo  increafe  the  falivary  difeharge ; and 
quench  thirll  better  than  any  other  fluid,  in  cafes  where 
there  is  no  tendency  to  fever.  If  any  difpofition  of  this 
kind  fliould  appear,  a hot  flimulant  would  be  evidently 
improper. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  thofe  waters 
were  foinewhat  allringent,  on  account  of  the  coflivenefs 
which  frequently  accompanies  the  ufe  of  them.  But 
this  effeti:  is  more  reafonably  aferibed  to  their  heating 
qualities,  and  to  their  power  of  exciting  the  other  fe- 
cretions.  As  a proof  of  this,-  when  perfpiration  is 
checked  in  cold  weather,  they  fometimes  prove  (lightly 
purgative. 

• The  relief  which  the  Bath  waters  afford  in  the  cholic, 
ia  convulfive  retchings  which  often  attend  the  gout  in 
the  ftotnach,  and  in  many  other  fimilar  affedions,  is  a 
fufHcient  evidence  of  their  anti-fpafmodic  powers. 

: This  account  of  the  primary  and  immediate  efl’eds  of 
the  vyater  ufed  internally  will  enable  any  patient  tcvjudge 
from  his;  own  feelings,  whether  it  agrees  with  his  conlli- 
tution  or  not.  If  it  excites,  on  being  firlt  taken,  a 
pieaGng  glow  in  the  (lomach,  followed  by  an  increafe  of 
fpirits,  and'of  appetite,  particularly  for  breakfafl,  and, 
above  all,  a rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  there  is 
the  greateil  probability  of  its  proving  ferviceable.  But 
if  it  occaflons  head-ach,  third,  and  drynefs  of  the 
tongue  — if  it  fits  heavy  on  the  doniach,  or  produces 
fleknefs,  and  does  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or  perfpira- 
tion ; — it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  its  continuance 
w.ould  do  injury,  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  can  be  re- 
ntqved. 

. if  we  come  next  to  confider  the  external  application 
of  thofe  waters,  we  lhall  tind,  in  the  flrd  place,  that 
thqy  unite  all  the  medicinal  advantages  of  warm  baths, 
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from  about  a hundred  and  fix  degrees  of  heat  to  any  in- 
ferior degree  that  may  be  defired.  The  extent  alfo  of 
the  baths,  which  affords  room  to  move  about  in  them, 
freely,  and  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  their 
warmth,  are  no  unimportant  recommendations.  But 
Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Bath  waters  pof- 
fefs  fome  farther  powers  or  fpecific  qualities  fuperior  to 
rhofe  of  common  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  He 
thinks  that  their  a6lion  on  the  nervous  iyftem  is  more 
flimulating  than  a common  warm  bath  ; — that  they  raife 
the  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body  to  a higher  degree,  yet 
are  much  lefs  apt  to  produce  a violent  perfpiration  ; — 
that  they  remarkably  increafe  the  urinary  difcharge 
and  that,  fo  far  from  caufing  any  relaxation  or  weaknefs, 
the  bathers  are  obferved  to  be  in  general  more  alert  and 
vigorous,  and  to  have  a better  appetite  on  the  days  of 
bathing  than  in  the  intervals.  As  far  as  my  own  oppor- 
tunities of  obfervation  extended  during  a few  fhort  vifits 
at  Bath,  they  are  in  perfeft  concurrence  with  the  Doc- 
tor’s opinion. 

The  difeafes,  in  which  this  eminent  praflitioner  very 
accurately  defcribes  the  good  effects  of  the  Bath  waters, 
are  the  green  ficknefs,  particularly  before  any  confider- 
able  afl'eftion  of  the  ftoinach  takes  place,  or  any  feverifli 
fymptoms  appear  ; vifceral  obflruflions,  when  the  con- 
fequences  of  intermittent  fever,  or  of  long  refidence  ia 
hot  climates,  if  the  diforder  in  thcfe  cafes  has  not  ad- 
vanced too  far ; the  palfy,  from  a great  variety  of 
caufes ; the  gout,  in  that  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  if  any  have  preceded,  have 
in  a good  meafure  abated,  and  a degree  of  weaknefs 
and  want  of  tone  in  the  fyflem  begins  to  take  place  ; 
the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  the  acute  alfo,  provided 
the  feverifli  difpofiiion  be  previoufly  allayed  by  proper 
evacuations ; white  fwellings  on  the  knee ; hip  cafes  ; 
weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion  ; the  cholic,  accom* 
panied  with  hyfteric  fymptoms,  or  produced  by  the  poi- 
fon  of  lead  ; the  jaundice,  when  arifing  from  fimple  ob- 
ftrudion  of  the  biliary  duds ; hypochondriac  and  hyf- 
terical  complaints  ; St.  Vitus’s  Dance  ; fpafmdoic  affec- 
tions of  the  womb  and  painful  menftruation  j and,  laft- 
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ly,  in  many  cutaneous,  but  more  efpecially  leprom; 
eruptions. 

I have  confined  myfelf  here  to  a bare  outline,  whirl' 
may  be  lufficient  for  the  general  direftion  of  valetudi 
iiarians,  who  muft  avail  themfelves  of  more  particular: 
advice  at  the  fountain  head.  Almofl  every  cafe  will  re', 
quire  a peculiar  mode  of  treatment ; and  great  cautiori 
will  be  found  neceffary  to  prevent  fatal  miftakes.  I can 
not  too  often  repeat,  that  the  more  powerful  any  re*, 
inedy  is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  abufe  ; and  though  th<: 
• efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters  has  been  fully  eftabliffied  irn 
a variety  of  the  mofl.flubborn  and  afflidling  diforders>, 
. yet  their  mifapplication  has  allb  been  often  attended  with 
very  ferious  confequences. 

Even  when  the  ule  of  the  Bath  waters  may  be  deemed 
fafe  or  proper,  confideraiion  rnufi:  be  had,  as  Dr.  Fal  - 
coNiiR  juflly  obferves,  to  the  quantity  taken  in,  wher: 
they  are  drank;  and  to  the  time  of  hay  in  the  bath., 
heat  of  the  water,  &c.  when  they  are  eKternallv 
ufed. 

The  fafefi;  method  Is  to  Begin  with  drinking  a glafs-, 
'containing  about  a quarter  of  a pint,  before  breakfail ;; 
' and  to  judge  from  its  etfecls  how  often  it  may  be  re:, 
peated,  of  the  quamitv  enlarged.  If  it  feels  eafy,  warmi, 
and  pordi^l,  to  the  flomach  and  fpirits,  and  excites  ncs 
, pain  or  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  head  or  eyes,  a feconc. 
glafs  of  the  fame  fize  may  be  taken  the  fame  day  ait 
noon,  and  this  quantity  gradually  increafed  to  a pint  ini 
the  day,  taken  at  two  or  three  times,  as  convenience.’ 
may  fuit.  This  is  deemed  a proper  medium  for  the  ge-- 
nerality  of  people,  though  in  fotne  cafes,  where  the  ha- 
bit is  not  very  irritable,  the  daily  allowance  may  be  aug-,- 
inenred  to  a pint  and  a half,  with  fafety  and  benefit.. 
The  Crofs  Bath  water,  the  temperature  of  which,  wheni 
frefli  from  the  fpring,  is  H2°,  is  ufually  recommended; 
^ at  the  commencement  of  a courfe,  efpecially  w'hen  there^’ 
is  any  affedion  of  the  head,  or  when  any  tendency  tO' 
plethora  appears  in  the  fyltem.  After  fome  time,  the. 
more  powerful  water  of  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath., 
which  is  four  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  may  be- 
^ ufed ; and  this  change  will  prevent,  in  fipme  meafure,, 
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the  difgun;  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a long  trial  of 
the  bath  waters. 

No  lefs  regard  flionld  be  paid  to  the  proper  life  of  the 
bath.  A fliort  (fay  of  five  or  fix  minutes  is  mofi:  ad-' 
vifeable  at  firfi; ; and  if  this  trial  produces  no  fymptoms 
that  are  difagreeable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  im- 
prove the  health,  fpirits,  and  flrength,  a longer  flay 
may  be  gradually  indulged,  till  it  comes  to  half  an  hour,"' 
but  never  to  caufe  lafiitnde,  faintnefs,  or  dilgufl.  The 
choice  of  the  baths  is  often  a matter  of  importance,  as 
there  is  a ftill  greater  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  when  in  the  baths  than  at  the  pumps,  the  w'aters 
in  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath,  being  from  eight  to 
twelve  degrees  warmer  than  thofe  in  the  Crofs  Bath. 
7\here  are  alfo  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  fuit  • 
the  peculiarities  of  every  patient’s  habit  or  complaint. 
The  befl  time  in  general  for  bathing  is  the  morning ; • 
and  it  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  at  mofl  thrice  a week. 
As  the  public  baths  are  emptied  foon  after  nine  o’clock^ 
a much  earlier  hour  is  ufually  chofen  for  bathing  J but 
the  private  baths  may  be  prepared  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Where  a greater  ftimulus  than  riiere  immerfion  is 
thought  neceflary,  or  where  a partial  application  of  the 
water  is  deemed  preferable  to  a general  one,  the  part 
may  be  pumped  upon,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  forcible  ac- 
tion of  the  water  on  that  part,  and  yet  prove  lefs  heating 
to  the  fyflem  at  large. 

There  are  no  fprings  in  our  ifland  befides  thofe  at 
Bath,  which  can  be  flriclly  called  hot,  though  a few 
others  have  got  the  name,  and  are  referred  to  this  clafs 
of  thermal  waters,  from  being,  invariably  in  every  fea- 
fon,  and  independently  of  the  hate  of  the  atmofpherc, 
warmer  than  the  general  average  of  the  heat  of  com- 
mon Iprings.  The  temperature  of  Buxton  watevs  is 
only  82°,  yet  approaches  neareft  to  that  of  the  hot 
fprings  at  Bath,  which,  in  their  cooled  date,  are 
never  lower  than  go°.  In  other  fenfible  properties  the 
Buxton  water  differs  very  little  from  common  pump 
water. 
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The  medicinal  effe£i:s  of  the  Buxton  waters,  however, 
are  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  Taken  internally  in 
fmall  dofes  at  different  intervals,  amounting  to  near  a 
pint  before  breakfaft,  and  the  like  quantity  before  dinner, 
they  afford  very  great  relief  in  heart-burn,  flatulency, 
licknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  other  diftrefling  fymptoms 
of  defective  digeftion  and  derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary organs,  the  fure  attendants  of  indolence  and  luxury. 
In  fuch  cafes,  the  body  mufl  be  kept  regularly  open  by 
means  of  medicine  during  the  ufe  of  the  waters,  if  thefe 
do  not,  as  they  fometiines  will,  produce  a laxative  effedt, 
which  is  always  falutary.  They  are  no  lefs  ferviceable 
in  alleviating  painful  affedlions  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der ; and  here  alfo  the  external  ufe  of  the  waters  is  often 
found  to  promote  their  internal  operation. 

But  the  employment  of  the  Buxton  waters  as  a bath 
is  not  confined  to  the  relief  of  gravelly  complaints.  They 
contribute  far  more  effedlually  to  reftore  the  healthy 
a^ion  of  particular  limbs,  that  may  have  loft  their  mov- 
ing powers  in  confequence  of  long  or  violent  inflamma- 
tion, occafioned  either  by  external  injury,  or  preceding 
acute  rheumatifm.  But  if  the  rigidity,  weaknefs,  or  im- 
paired fundlions  of  the  parts  affecled  be  the  confequence 
of  a paralytic  ftroke  or  of  gouty  Inflammation,  more 
benefit  will  be  experienced  trom  the  warmer  tempera- 
ture of  the  Bath  waters. 

In  general,  the  Buxton  bath  is  well  fulted  to  fuch  a 
languid,  enfeebled,  or  very  irritable  ftateof  the  habit,  as 
cannot  bear  abfolutely  cold  water,  but  may  be  excited 
to  eafy  and  falutary  re-adlion,  by  a iiuider  ftimulus. 
The  flight  fliock,  which  people  feel  at  the  inftant  of  im- 
merfion  in  the  Buxton  waters,  is  almoft  immediately 
followed  by  a pleafant  glow  all  over  the  body  ; and  this 
is  precifely  the  effedt  aimed  at.  But  I have  expreflfed 
myfelf  fo  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  infirmities 
to  V.  ch  the  lukewarm  bath  is  adapted,  as  to  render  any 
farther  obfervations  on  this  head  unneceflTary. 

The  tepid  fprings  at  Matlock  approach  ftill  nearer  to 
cold  water  than  thofe  at  Buxton,  being  fixteen  degrees 
lower  in  point  of  temperature.  The  fliock,  which  they 
give  on  immerlion,  is  confequently  ftronger,  and  requires 

greater 
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greater  powers  of  re-a61ion  in  the  habit ; but  they  form 
a, good  intermediate  bath  between  Buxton  and  the  fea,. 
They  are  therefore  very  properly  employed  in  preparing 
invalids  for  the  latter,  when  this  is  nereflary  to  com-r 
plete  a cure,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  chronic  rheuma- 
rlfm.  They  are  ufed  internally  as  a pure  diluting  drink, 
bur  are  not  known  to  poflefs  any  other  remarkable  me-i. 
dicinal  properties. 

The  Hotwell,  as  it  Is  improperly  called,  near  Briftol,  is 
not,  indeed,  fo  cold  as  the  fprings  at  Matlock,  hut  does 
not  rife  to  the  temperature  of  thofe  at  Buxton,  being 
only  74“,  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  the  ordinary 
warmth  of  the  blood  in  a flate  of  health.  The  Hotwell 
water  is  not  made  ufe  of  to  bathe  in  ; but,  taken  inters 
nallv,  it  has  acquired  very  high  reputation  for  curing  the 
incipient  fymptoms  of  confumption,  and  afFording  confi- 
derahle  relief  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  this  difeafe. 
As  the  eflecfs  it  produces  are  very  gradual,  its  agreeable.- 
nefs  to  the  palate  is  a foitunate  circumftance  for  a clafs 
of  patients  who  can  only  hope  by  long  and  fleady.  per- 
feverance  to  check  the  progrefs  of  one  of  the  moft  inff- 
dious  dedroyers  of  the  human  fpecies.  Therei|S  no  d.oubJ: 
but  they  are  aifo  indebted  for  a part  of  the  relief  they 
experience  to  the  mild,  flieltered,  yet  fufficiently  venti- 
lated fiiuaiion  of  the  Hotwells,  and  to  the  judicious  .plan 
of  diet,  exercife,  and  amufements  purfued  there. 

The  other  complaints,  in  which  the  purity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  Hotwell  water  render  it  very  grateful  an4 
of  no  fmall  efncacy,  are  relaxations  of  the  ftomach.  and 
bowels,  brought  on  by  long  refidence  in  hot  .climates.; 
bilious  diarrhoea  ; flight  dylentery  ; and  a diforder, (Ull 
more  difficult  of  cure  than  any  of  thefe,  .1  mean  the.,d,ia' 
beies.  I do  not  know  any  natural  remedy  be.tter  adapted 
to  relieve  its  various  fympioms ; fuch  as  the  conltant 
third,  the  impeding  perfpiration,  the  drynefs  and  fre- 
quent delquaination  of  the  Ikin,  the  feveridi  quicknefsqf 
the  pulfe,  and  the  preternatural  difeharge  of  urine.  A 
regular  courfe  of  the  Hotwell  water  has  been  found  to 
moderate  this  almod  unquenchable  third;  to,  keep  the 
flein  mold  and  perfpirable ; to  allay  the  fever ; and  to 
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render  the  urinary  organs  fitter  to  receive  benefit  from 
the  medicines  ufually  prefcribed  to  remove  their  debility 
and  that  of  the  fyftem  in  general.  It  may  be  farther 
necefl'ary  to  obferve,  that,  as  this  water  contains  but  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  purgative  falts,  which  are  alfo 
counteracted  by  a larger  folurion  of  calcareous  falts,  it 
muft  have  a fironger  determination  to  the  kidneys  than 
to  the  bowels,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  a gentle  aperient  medi- 
cine becomes  in  feveral  cafes  advifeable. 

Particular  habits  and  complaints  require  variations  in 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  of  this,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
mineral  water.  The  full  dofe  is  a half  pint,  to  be  drank 
early  in  the  morning  and  repeated  before  breakfaft,  at 
the  interval  of  at  lealt  half  an  hour  fpent  in  gentle  exer- 
cife.  Two  more 'dofes  of  the  like  quantity,  and  with 
the  like  interpofition  of  aCHve  amufement,  are  to  be 
taken  between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  at  the  longed  dif- 
tance  from  each  of  thofe  meals.  As  this  water  is  alfo 
ufed  at  table  and  for  domeftic  purpofes,  every  invalid 
unavoidably  takes  more  than  the  above  quantity  every 
day  ; but  in  confequence  of  its  altered  temperature,  and 
of  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  it  contained,  it  cannot  be  in  fo 
high  a date  of  medicinal  perfection  as  when  drank  Irefh 
from  the  fpring.  The  fame  remark  mud  of  courfe 
apply  to  the  immenfe  quantities  that  are  bottled  for  ex- 
portation, though  the  almod  proverbial  purity  and  foft- 
nefs  of  the  w'ater,  as  well  as  its  excellent  property  of  keep- 
ing untainted  for  a great  length  of  time  in  hot  climates, 
mud  render  it  a very  valuable  water  for  long  voyages. 

I (hall  fubjoin  to  thefe  obfervations  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  our  own  thermal  waters,  a fhort  account  of  the 
mod  celebrated  hot  fprings  on  the  continent. 

There  is  none  of  the  foreign  watering  places  more  re- 
forted  to  than  the  German  Spa,  of  which  I already  took 
notice  among  the  cold  chalybeates,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
about  twenty-four  miles  didant  from  the  former,  and 
equally  famous  for  waters  of  a very  different  quality  and 
temperature.  Their  celebrity  is  traced  back  even  to  the 
days  of  Charli'm.agnj;,  who  refided  for  a long  lime  at 
Aix,  and  took  fo  much  delight  in  the  ufe  of  the  waters. 
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as  frequently  to  hold  his  levee  in  the  bath,  with  all  his 
attendants. 

The  exaft  decree  of  the  heat  of  thefe  waters  is  given 
differently  by  different  obfervers ; but,  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  their  accounts,  it  may  be  reckoned  in  the  well  of 
the  hotted  bath  at  140%  and  at  the  fountain  where  it  is 
drank,  about  120°.  It  requires  to  ftand  feveral  hours 
in  the  large  baths,  before  it  is  fufficiently  cooled  for  tepid 
bathing,  without  the  addition  of  cold  water.  It  contains 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  emirs  a fmell  like 
that  of  Harrowgate  water,  but  far  more  penetrating. 
From  its  heat,  and  its  ftronger  impregnation  of  the  ful- 
phureous  principle,  it  is  alfo  more  powerful  in  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  for  which  Harrowgate  is  reforted  to. 
The  baths  at  Aix-!a-Chapelle  are  looked  upon  as  a cer- 
tain cure  for  almofl;  every  cutaneous  eruption  ; but  the 
water  Ihould  be  ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time,  to  carry 
off  Impurities,  and  keep  up  the  full  perfpiration  pro- 
moted by  the  bathing.  Thefe  baths  are  equally  fervice- 
able  in  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which  is 
left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and  rheumatifm,  and  in, 
the  debility  of  palfy,  where  the  higheft  degree  of  heat 
which  the  fkin  can  bear  is  required.  In  obflinate  cafes, 
the  vapour  bath,  formed  by  the  fleam  of  thofe  very  hot 
waters,  is  recommended  by  the  German  phyficians. 

Numberlefs  inflances  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters  of  Aix  as  an  internal  medicine  in  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as  in  diforders 
of  the  flomach  and  biliary  organs  occafioned  by  luxuri- 
ous indulgence  and  intemperance.  The  common  dofe 
is  half  a pint,  to  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  often,  accord- 
ing to  its  fenfible  effects,  and  to  the  intention  with  which 
it  is  prefciibed,  either  as  a purgative,  or  a diuretic,  it 
is  a (triking  proof  of  the  power  of  habit,  that  the  palate 
and  flomach  are  foon  reconciled  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  waters, 
though  at  hi  ft  extremely  difguding  and  naufeous. 

The  hot  fulphureous  fprings  at  Bareges,  two  little 
hamlets  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
are,  indeed,  inferior  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  flrengrU 
of  impregnation  to  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  yet 
are  found  very  beneficial  in  the  like  complaints.  Their 
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highly  detergent  powers,  owing  perhaps  to  a fmall  por. 
tion  of  oily  or  bituminous  matter,  added  to  the  other 
rnedicinal  properties  which  they  polTefs  in  common  with 
thofe  of  Aix,  render  them  peculiarly  efficacious  in  deep- 
fe;ited  ulcers,  and  thofe  morbid  alTecIions  of  the  womb, 
which  French  ladies  call,  though  not  with  medical  cor- 
reflnefs,  Depots  de  lait.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  waters  are 
injeded.  They  are  alfo  very  frequently  ufed  in  the  form 
of  douche^  or  by  w'ay  of  pumping  on  the  part  affefled,  as 
well  as  for  general  bathing. 

In  the  Interior  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  there  are  feveral 
hot  fprings,  hut  of  the  faline  chalybeate  cUk,  the  efficacy 
of  which,  as  an  internal  medicine,  is  greatly  increafed  by 
their  higher  degree  of  temperature,  in  the  diforders  for 
which  Cheltenham  is  referred  to  in  our  own  country. 
Thofe  French  fprings  derive  another  very  important  ad- 
vantage from  their  heat,  that  of  being  ufed  as  a bath  in 
all  cafes  which  may  require  that  falutary  llimulus  on  the 
furface.  In  many  of  thefe,  the  internal  and  external  ufe 
6f  the  waters  co-operate  wdth  wonderful  effect;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  fexual  oomplaints  of  women,  arifing  from 
any  defe^  or  irregularity  in  the  fundions  of  the  uterine 
organs.  Ca  i herine  de  Medicis,  the  mother  of  feve- 
ral French  princes,  is  faid  to  have  been  much  indebted 
for  her  fertility  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon  Lancy,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  MouHns,  a place  configned  to  i'm- 
morta)  fame  by  Sterne’s  affeding  ftory  of  Maria. 

. There  is  a village  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  where 
the  waters  may  be  faid,  in  the  {tridefl  fenfe  of  the  word, 
10  boil  up  with  vehemence  from  the  fpring,  and  are 
olren  ufed  for  fcalding  hogs  and  fowls,  to  loolen  the  hair 
and  feathers,  their  heat  being  quite  fufficient  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes.  The  temperature  of  the  Prudel^  or  furious  foun- 
tain, as  It  firfl  iffues  forth,  is  as  high  as  165°,  and  keeps 
invariably  to  the  lame  point.  Of  courfe  it  requires  to 
be  very  much  cooled  before  it  can  be  ufed  as  a bath,  or 
even  drank.  Thofe  waters  are  laid  to  have  been  rel'orted 
to,  and  firfl  brought  into  conhderable  notice,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1 tyo;  to  which  circumflaiue 
the  village  owes  its  name  of  Carfhad,  or  Charles’s  bath, 
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The  natural  hiftory  of  its  waters  would  afford  a great 
variety  of  curious  and  intererting  particulars ; but  the 
limits  of  my  prefent  j)lan  coniine  me  to  a fliort  medical 
notice  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  in  all  the  difeafes 
for  the  cure  of  which  faline  chalybeates  are  internally  or 
externally  employed. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DIET 
OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

T^XPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  difeafes 
^ incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are  owing 
to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable  produdions 
they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fliort  of  the  proportion 
which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal  part  of  their  food, 
d'he  conflant  ufe  of  bread  and  animal  fubflances  excites 
an  unnatural  thirft,  and  leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
beer  and  other  flimulating  liquors,  which  generate  dif- 
eafe  and  reduce  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to 
a Hate  of  indigence.  To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to 
live  cheaper  and  better,  is  the  defign  of  the  following 
pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live  at  a 
.greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  n6t  follow 
that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  healthy  ; and  it  is  found  that,  from  an  attach- 
ment to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are  more  liable 
to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fliould  be  in- 
fliruded  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earnings 
go  as  far  as  poITible,  or  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of 
himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  oeconomy  in  living  be 
deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where  the  riches 
depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 


It 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  Englifli  are  fo  much  attached  to 
their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will  induce 
them  to  make  the  fmallcfl;  change.  Habits  are  indeed 
obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  diet ; 
but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifli  are  not  inflexible 
even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of  living  among  the 
lower  orders  has  been  greatly  changed  in  my  time,  and 
I am  forry  to  fay,  not  for  the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe  not 
to  liflen  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken  to  in- 
Eruft  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly  faid 
“ to  perijh  for  %vant  of  k)fowledge.”  No  means  have  been 
ufed  to  give  them  proper  inftruclion.  Hurtful  cuftoms 
Jiave  been  fuft'ered  to  prevail,  till  they  have  llruck  fuch 
deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  eradicate 
them.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  unfurmountable, 
A few  e.xperiments  of  reform  would  have  the  elYect  to 
render  it  as  agreeable  as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  diflerent  in  regard  to  children.  They  may  be 
taught  to  ufeany  kind  of  food,  and  what  they  ufe  when 
young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can  introduce  a 
different  method  of  feeding  children,  my  purpofe  will 
be  anfw'ered.  This  alone  will,  in  time,  effedt  a total 
change  in  the  general  mode  of  living. 

The  late  diff  refs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many  pub- 
lications intended  for  their  relief.  Moft;  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occafion,  and 
not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like  evils.  The 
following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  wall  have  a more 
permanent  effedt.  They  are  intended  to  recommend  a 
plan  of  living,  which  will  render  the  people  lefs  depend- 
ent on  bread  and  animal  food  for  their  fubfiftence,  and 
confequently  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  from  a fcarcity  or 
dearth  of  either  of  thefe  articles  in  future. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  peculiarly 
diffreffing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the  follow^- 
ing  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a necelTary 
of  life  as  is  generally  Imagined,  and  that  its  place  may,  in 

many 
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many  In  fiances,  be  fupplicd  by  a variety  of  other  Etrl- 
naceous  fubflanccs. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man.  In- 
tended for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  devours 
the  produclions  of  them  all  ; and  if  they  do  not  fuic 
his  palate  or  agree  with  his  llomach,  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf;  by  which 
many  things  that,  in  a crude  date,  would  prove  hurt- 
ful, or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome  and 
falutary. 

The  obvious  divlfion  of  food  is  Into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  Intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  Llis  flruclure  and  appetite  prove  that  he  was 
formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requifite, 
in  adjuding  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  an  extreme  on  either 
hand. 

Though  animal  food  Is  more  nourlflilng  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  Ihewn  that  a diet,  confiding  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  thirft  and  naufea,  occafions  putrefcence  in  the 
domach  aiul  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent  grip- 
ing pains,  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  Icfs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than  the 
laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  dudious,  whofe  diet 
nugiit  to  condit  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging  in 
animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the  purfuits 
of  fcience,  efpecialiy  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
free  ufe  of  drong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  fhould  eat 
fparingly  of  animal  rood.  It  yields  far  more  blood  than 
vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of  courfe  may 
induce  inOammatory  dilorders.  It  acls  as  a dimulus  to 
the  whole  fydem,by  which  means  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptlons,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe  of 
.animal  food.  Though  the  Phthifis  Pulnmialis  is  nor, 

properly 
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properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet  it  ge- 
nerally begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its  whole 
progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  mofl:  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafli  of  it  in  almofl  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  general 
mufl  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo  obvious 
as  the  great  quantity  of  falted  animal  food  devoured  by 
the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from  this 
caufe,  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  no  remedy  for  that  difeafe 
equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food,  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyflem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a variety  of  diforders.  I am  fully  convinced,  that  many 
of  thofe  obftinare  complaints  for  which  we  are  at  a lofs 
to  account,  and  find  it  If  ill  more  difficult  to  cure,  are  the 
effects  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in  the  habit. 

Improper  diet  aflieffs  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifli  is  almoft 
proverbial.  Were  I to  aflign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is 
kingdom. 

Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arife 
from  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  certainly  ntceffarV  ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confifl  of  vegetable  fub- 
Itances.  There  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal  food, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putrefacf  ion, 
which  can  only  be  counterafted  by  the  free  ufe  of 
vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food  to 
that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  required.  It 
mufl  vary  accordir  g to  circumltances,  as  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  like.  The 
vegetable  part,  however,  where  nothing  forbids,  ought 
c.ertain-ly  to  preponderate,  and  I think  in  the  proportion 
at  lealf  of  two  to  one. 
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The  excefTive  conrumption  of  animal  food  is  one  great 
caiife  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that  a bullock 
affords  bears  but  a final  1 proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  he  conlumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  anicle  of  diet ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country,  by^ 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  tradi.  Fruit 
fhould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
flomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it  never  ought  to 
be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

OF  BREAD. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Flence  it  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated the Jiaffof  life.  It  may,  however,  be  ufed  too 
freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  moft  people  eat  more 
bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do  not  mean 
to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but  that  the  beft 
things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to  excefs,  A fur- 
feit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous  than  of  any  other  food. 
Omnis  repletio  711a la,  repletio  panis  pejfma.  The  French 
confume  vaft  quantities  of  bread  ; but  its  bad  effedts  are 
prevented  by  their  copious  ufe  of  foiips  and  fruits,  which 
have  little  or  no  fliare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people 
of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  fit  for 
filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the  nutri- 
cious  juices  along  that  paffage  in  fuch  a ftate,  as  to  ren- 
der them  fit  to  be  adted  upon  by  the  lafteal  abforbents, 
which  take  up  the  nourifhment  and  convey  it  to  the 
blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered  as  a foil 
from  whence  the  nourifhment  is  drawn.  I da  not  fay. 
that  bread  contains  no  nourifliment,  but  that  its  ufe,  as 
an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome  meafure  on  its  fit- 
nefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the  nutricious  particles 
through  the  inteftinal  tubes.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
finefl  bread  is  not  always  the  befi:  adapted  for  anfwering 
the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 
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•Xhe  rlcheft  food  will  not  nourish  an  animal,  unlefs  the 
alimentary  canal  is  fufliciently  diftended.  A dog  has 
been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be  kept 
alive;  w'hlle  another,  which  had  only  the  meat  boiled  to 
a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This  (hews  the 
lolly  of  attempting  to  nourilli  men  on  alimentary  pow- 
ders and  other  concentrated  food. 

, The  great  art,  therefore,  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  alime.iu  with  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubflance,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with  more  lui- 
tricious  particles  than  are  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
animal.  This  may  be  done. either  by  bread,  or  other 
farmaceous  fubflauces,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety, 
os  will,  appear  from  the  fequel. 

. (Bread Js. one  of  the  mofi  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
;gi;ain,>and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circuiuftances  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  a.s  it- is  burtheiied  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  palling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  tniller  and  the  baker.  Befides,  the 

• former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with  the 
\vheat,,and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up  with  the 
addition  of  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  pernicious  ful> 
flances.'  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have  become  branches 
of  raanufa^lure,  the  public  neither  know  wJiat  they  e?.«, 
cor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fmefi;  Hour  contains  the  greateft 
quantity  of  nouriniment,  that  it  mini  therefore  be  the 
proper  for  making  into  bread  ; but  this  by  no 

• inejins  follows.  '1  hp  Imeft  flour  comes  the  nearell  to 
flarch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally  prove  a good 
medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfehoid  bread,  which 

^ is. made. by  grinding  dovvji  the  whole  grain,  and  only 
;i'eparating  the  coaifer  bran,  is  without  doubt  the  moll 
, wholefome. 

. ' . The  belt  houfehoid  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
^jite,  was  in  the  county  of  York,  k was  what  they  call 
^mejiin  breads  and  confifted  of  w'heat  and  rye  ground  to- 
..gether.  1 am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion,  but 
. } ihink^thete  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented,  eats  light, 
^ " is 
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15  of  a pleafant  tafte,  and  foluble  to  the  bowels.  After 
ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that  bread  made  entirely 
of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable  to  the  palate,  nor  fo 
conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  artifi- 
cially whitened,  drying,  fluffing  bread,  though  made  of 
the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worft  of  any  ; 
yet  this  is  the  bread  which  mofl  people  prefer,  and  the 
poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and  fome 
to  another,  according  to  early  cuflom  and  prejudice. 
The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  prefer  bread  made 
of  the  fined  wheat  flour,  while  thofe  of  the  northern 
counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  or  rye-meal, 
and  many  give  the  preference  to  bread  made  of  oatmeal 
alone.  The  common  people  of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed 
bread,  but  more  frequently  bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In 
Germany  the  common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the 
American  labourer  thinks  no  bread  fo  drengthening  as 
that  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn  ; nor  do  I much  doubt 
but  the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
fifties  is  the  bed  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more  whole- 
fome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their  qualities 
ferve  to  corredl  one  another.  For  example,  wheat- 
flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a darchy  na- 
ture, is  apt  to  occafion  condipation.  Bread  made  of 
rye-meal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  llippery 
for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of  thefe  makes  the 
bed  bread. 

For  the  more  adive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  dronger  grains,  as  peas, 
beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like.  Thefe 
may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways : they  make  a 
hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to  ufe  his  own 
language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  llomach  than  bread  made 
of  wheat-flour  only.  Barley  bread  pafl'es  too  quickly 
through  the  alimentary  canal  to  afford  time  for  convey- 
ing the  proper  nourifhment ; but  bread  made  of  barley 
mixed  with  peas  is  very  nourifhing. 
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When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread  ceafes 
to  be  a neceflary  article  of  diet.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above  one  half  the 
quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no  inconveniency 
whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome  told  me,  that 
for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left  off  the  ufe  of  bread 
altogether,  without  experiencing  any  change  in  the 
ftate  of  their  health. 

A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  drefling  any  other  kind  of  victuals. 
Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  mofl:  proper.  Children  are  often  trou- 
bled with  acidities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  foon 
turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring  men, 
and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much  money  as 
was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the  article  of 
bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  a different 
plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very  comfortably. 
Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper  than  bread,  and 
equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half  of  the  expence  of 
living  might  be  faved,  by  a due  feledlion  of  the  articles 
of  diet. 

The  EnglilTi  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  ihirft,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  con- 
fume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  lowed:  woman  in  England  muft  have  her 
tea,  and  the  children  generally  fliare  it  with  her.  As  tea 
contains  no  nouriihment,  either  for  young  or  old,  there 
muft  of  courfe  be  bread  and  butter  to  eat  along  with  it. 
The  quartern  loaf  will  not  go  far  among  a family  of 
hungry  children,  and  if  we  add  the  colt  of  tea,  fugar, 
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butter,  and  milk,  the  expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more 
than  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  whole- 
fome  food  three  times  a-day. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one  hearty 
meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks  ufe  tea 
as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a diet  of  it* 
I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a flriking  inftance  of  this  in  a 
family,  that  was  reprefsnted  to  me  as  in  difirefs  for  want 
of  bread.  I fent  them  a little  money,  and  was  informed 
that  they  ran  with'  it  dire6lly  to  the  tea-fliop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggilh,  phlegmatic  man,  a moderate 
ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious  ; but  where  there  is 
a debilitated  fiomach  and  an  irritability  of  fibre,  it  never 
fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it  has  the  effect  to 
prevent  fleep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conflitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  a great  way 
towards  elfefting  that  evil  already.  A debility,  and  con- 
fequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo  common,  that 
not  only  women,  but  even  men,  arc  affected  with  them. 
That  clafs  of  difeafes,  which,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
we  call  nervous,  has  made  almoft  a complete  conqueff 
of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  hafty  firides  towards  van- 
quilhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by  de- 
bility, and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render  them 
to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fhun  tea  as  the  moft  deadly 
poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up  with  vapours, 
or  walked  down  with  difeafes  arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal,  or 
in  a crowded  affembly,  that  I fo  much  condemn,  though 
I think  fomething  as  elegant  and  lefs  pernicious  might  be 
fubllituted  in  its  place.  The  mifchief  occafioned  by  tea 
arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubllituted  for  folid  food. 
This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at  prefent,  that,  had  I time  to 
fpare,  I think  it  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
writing  again!!  this  deltru6live  drug. 
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Though  faiinaceous  fubflances,  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, make  a neceflary  part  of  the  food  of  man,  yet  there 
can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubfiances  fhould  always 
aflume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many  of  them  are 
more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable,  in  other  forms. 
Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  fave  the  trouble  of  cookery  ; 
and,  being  portable,  is  the  moft  convenient  article  of 
diet  for  carrying  abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than  is 
made  into  bread  ; and  that  this  mode  of  cookery  is  the 
moll  wholefome.  Simple  boHing  precludes  all  adulte- 
ration, and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious  and  arti- 
ficial than  baking. 

The  mofl:  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind  is 
rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  dilhes;  but 
fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a pro- 
per fubftitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten  alone, 
or  with  milk.  In  the  eaft,  it  is  ufed  with  meat,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the  eyes; 
but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it  has  no 
fuch  effe«5l  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  principal  part  of 
their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  w'hich  make  a 
harlh  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  Even 
oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made  into  bread. 

All  allow  that  peas  and  beans  boiled,  when  young,  are 
a great  luxury  j but  when  old,  they  are  equally  wholc- 
fome,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no  means  unplea- 
fant. There  are  few  who  do  not  relifli  peas-pudding, 
and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans  are  not  fo  fit  for  this 
purpofp  j but  they  make  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
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poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever  eats  this  broth  will  find 
little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peas  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a greater 
proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nourifhing. 
This  faft  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peas  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that  fort 
of  grain  ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they  are 
fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain  of  a 
diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a fupply  of  peas- 
meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peas  and  beans ; it  being  a faft, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for  many 
years  together : whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed  on  the 
fame  foil  for  fevcral  years  fucceflively,  they  render  it 
barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its  fertility  can- 
not be  prefer ved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it  is 
eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  raolaffes. 

It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors,  who,  in  ge- 
neral, are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rumford  fays,  it  poflefles  the  quality  of  lithing,  or  thick- 
ening foups,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other  grain.  We 
have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  grits,  or  coarfe 
oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  ftill  better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholelbme,  as  well  as  agreeable  food,  when 
made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk.  The  pea- 
fants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two  meals  a-day  of  ' 
it,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly  fubfift  on  it ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and  young  who  are  thus 
fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occafion- 
ing  Ikin  difeafes,  is  wholly  with^ouf  foundation.  Bread 
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made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will  fometIme$ 
occafion  the  heart  burn ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  grain,  produces  the  fame  elfedl  on  a debilitated 
ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled  feldom  gives  the 
heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafty  pud- 
ding, are  not  more  fubjed  to  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  than 
thole  who  live  on  wheat-meal.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than  from 
any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far  from  think- 
ing that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as  polfelfed  of  a 
cooling  quality ; and  even  the  Englifh  give  oatmeal,  or 
grit-gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and  fick  people  of  every 
defcription,  which  (hews  that  they  are  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves,  in  alleging  that  the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe 
X)f  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a country  vil- 
lage within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife  and 
ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his  half-pay, 
fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafly-pudding  and 
butter-milk  only,  from  a convidion  that  it  was  the  mofl 
wholefome  and  full  diet  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his 
narrow  circumftances.  They  grew  apace ; and  it  was 
the  univerfal  remark  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they 
were  as  fprightiy,  healthy,  and  robufl,  as  other  child- 
ren, and  at  the  fame  time  perfedly  free  from  all  fkin 
difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  cafe 
when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their  bellies 
are  crammed  with  a flarchy  fubftance  made  of  the  fineft 
flour  ; yet  this  in  England  is  the  common  food  of  child- 
ren. I have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  four  or  five  times 
a-day  with  this  kind  of  food.  There  needs  no  conjurer 
to  tell  the  confequence. 

A late  Author,  a man  of  learning,  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I wifh 
the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity  of  that 
giraiji,  and  the  people  more.  Few  thipgs  would  have  a 

greater 
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{greater  tendency  to  leflen  the  expence  of  living.  The 
oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior  quality,  and  I 
hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe  to  ufe  them  as 
an  article  of  diet, 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  faid  to  make  the  bed  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  bed  pudding,  and  that  he  has  made 
a hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five  farthings. 
What  makes  good  puddings  will  make  good  dumplings, 
and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 
The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that  the  negroes  in  America 
perfer  Indian  corn  to  rice ; and  that  the  Bavarian  pea- 
fants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; that  it  might  be  imported  from 
North  America  at  about  four  or  five  (hillings  bulhel ; 
that,  when  made  into  flour,  it  would  cod  only  one  penny 
farthing  pound  ; and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheaped  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarciry,  a 
large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported ; but  fuch  is 
the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this  country  to 
every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not  accudomed, 
that  they  refufed  to  purchafe  it,  and  the  merchants  were 
very  great  lofers  by  the  importation.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple the  Germans,  till  within  thefe  lew  years,  could  not 
be  induced  to  eat  potatoes,  though  now  they  are  become 
extremely  fond  of  them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  a’l 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  wav  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton  does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  puddings 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it  with 
a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  lugar,  or  butter 
and  molalTes.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only.  In  either 
way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome  diet,  by  no 
means  difagreeable  to  thole  who  are  accudomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  (hall  mention,  as  bed  when 
boiled,  is  buck-wheat : Ir  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  na- 
ture, and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  (everal  parts 
ol  Europe,  it  conditutes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was  eaten  in  Ruflia, 
not  by  the  lower  clalfes  only  : even  the  nobility  made 
ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  it  was  (uch  a 
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favourite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he  is  faid  feldom 
to  have  fupped  on  any  thing  elfe, 

OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  fald,  that  the  Englifli  have  a thoufand  re- 
ligions, and  but  one  fauce.  It  mufl  be  allowed  that  they 
life  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  Butter, 
though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too  freely, 
and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is  the  cafe. 
To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and,  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
llrongefl:. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a con- 
flant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  infomuch  that 
many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  complain  of  its 
rifmg  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a ftate  highly  difagreeable. 
Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty  mixed  with  watery 
fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why  butter  floats  on  the  fto- 
mach, and  rifes  in  fuch  an  unpleafant  manner. 

Perfons  afllifted  with  bile  ffiould  ufe  butter  very 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or  not 
aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effeft  on  the  bile.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients,  afflided 
jvith  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a total  abftinence 
from  butter. 

The  moft  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rapcid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus,  and 
the  like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  fill  the 
rancid  n^atter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging, 

But  luppofibg  butter  did  not  poflefs  the  quality  of  be.- 
cptning  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
I'elaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  adion  of  di- 
geftign.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and 
fat  me“ats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  appetite. 

The 
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The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  not 
only  tends  to  relax  the  lloniach,  and  impede  its  action, 
but  to  induce  a debility  ot  the  lolids,  which  paves  the 
way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a debility  of  fibre 
moft  predominate.  Whatever  increafes  that  debility, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  dlfpofed  to  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this  the  cafe  ? 
By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  conftitute  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  children,  and  I am  convinced  that  the 
grofs  humours  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled, 
are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As  children  abound  witfi 
moifture,  bread  alone  is,  generally  fpeaking,  better  for 
them  than  bread  and  butter. 

I have  been  aftonilhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  butter 
eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives.",  Theiy 
tea-bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up  butter 
like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets  and  muf- 
fins they  will  devour  in  a morniug,  foaked  with  this  oil  ; 
and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion,  when  they  havQ 
eaten  what  would  overload  the  ftomach  of  a ploughman. 
Dr.  Foihergill  is  of  opinion,  that  butter  produces  the 
nervous  or  fick  head-ach,  fo  common  among  the  women 
of  this  country.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by 
4n  emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  hnd  even 
Vomiting.  They  muft  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digefl:  train 
oil.  So  may  an  Englifh  failor ; but  it  would  be  very 
improper  food  for  a London  lady. 

To  fame  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoe,  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  addi- 
tion; but  eating  it  to  flefti  and  fifti,  of  almoft  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  flelh  eaten  in  this 
country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addition  of 
butter  ; and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fifti,  as  falmon  or 
herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  ftomach,  and  eafier  digefted, 
when  eaten  without  it* 
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Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athletic 
and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It  is  lefts 
hurtful  when  eaten  frefh  than  I'alted.  Salt  butter  cer- 
tainly tends  to  induce  fkin  difeafes,  and  I am  inclined  to 
think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have  fome  fliare  in 
bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  deftrudive  to  our 
brave  failors,  the  fea  fcurvy. 

There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs  hurt- 
ful, but  it  leems  not  to  be  known  in  England.  What 
I mean  is,  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be  given  to 
children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North  Britain,  this 
method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is  well  known  ; 
and,  from  a common  proverb,  1 take  the  cuftom  to  be 
very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when  com- 
bined with  certain  other  things.  For  example;  bread 
made  wdth  butter  is  almofl  indigeftible,  and  paftries  of 
every  kind  .are  little  better ; yet  many  people  almolt; 
live  upon  pafiry,  and  it  is  univerfally  given  to  children. 
It  is  little  better,  however,  than  poifon,  and  never  fails 
to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  I’he  fond  mother  cannot 
pafs  a pallry-fhop,  without  treating  her  darling  boy  with 
lome  of  the  dainties,  and  then  wonders  how  he  got  the 
cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfed  health,  who, 
by  eating  a penny-worth  of  paliry,  as  he  pafled  along 
the  fireet,  w^as  feized  with  fuch  an  aflhmatic  fit,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had  nearly  loll  his 
life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inadvertently  ate  any 
thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health,  ought, 
as  far  as  poilible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying  a high  duty 
upon  it.  A duty  on  paltry  would  be  ferving  the  public 
in  more  refpeds  than  one.  It  would  fave  many  lives, 
and  lefl’cn  fome  tax  on  necefiaries. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  like  wife  injurious  to  health.  It 
fliould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a defert.  It  occafions  con- 
flipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant  craving 
for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  tor  the  fedentary,  and 
hardly  to  be  digelted  even  by  the  athletic. 


If 
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If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait  but- 
ter, broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food,  they 
will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houfe,.the  bane  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary  ia  the 
nation. 


OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under  ground, 
are  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  frorh  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifli  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againfl:  the  fubftitutes  for 
bread  ; but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay,  the  more  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread,  the  better.  When  one  fails,  recourfe 
can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread  ; and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produttive.  The  plantain  tree, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America,  bears 
fruit  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  which  will  diffolve  in  the  mouth 
without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw,  fried,  or  roafted. 
When  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  it  is  gather- 
ed before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten  either  boiled  or  roafted. 
The  banana  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  but  its  fruit 
is  greatly  fuperior  both  in  tafte  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there.  It 
has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much  flavour. 
It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be  roafted  before 
it  is  eaten.  Thofe  who  have  tailed  it  fay,  that  it  is  in  no 
refpedl  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants  fup- 
ply the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the  root  of 
a Ihrub,  called  the  caffada,  or  caffava.  Though,  to  my 
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tafte,  this  bread  Is  very  infipld,  yet  the  natives  are  fond 
of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  I have  known  fome  of  them 
eat  It,  during  their  refidence  in  England,  in  preference  to 
the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubfHtutes  for  bread  in  the  Weft 
Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different  fpecies 
of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promifcuoufly  ufed 
for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nutritious,  of  eafy 
drgeftion,  and,  when  properly  dreffed,are  by  fome  pre- 
ferred to  the  beft  wheaten  bread.  The  tafte  is  fome- 
what  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  lufcious.  The  negroes 
generally  eat  them  boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The 
white  people  have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make 
bread  and  puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  preferved 
for  feveral  feafons,  without  lofmg  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  potatoe 
is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years. 
Like  moft  other  important  difcoveries,  it  made  but  a 
flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from  being  fo  generally 
cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It  is  indeed  known  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culture  is  beft  underftood 
in  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England.  At  Har- 
wich, however,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  Dutch 
potatoes,  brought  over  by  the  packets  between  that 
place  and  Helvoet  Sluys.  There  is  a light  fandy  foil 
in  Holland,  very  favourable  to  the  culturf  of  that  in- 
eftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldom  fuffers 
from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  muft  blame  ourfelvcs 
if  we  fuffer  a famine  to  exift.  Indeed,  no  fuch  thing  ever 
can  be,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  po- 
tatoes, A far  greater  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can 
be  raifed  on  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  potatoes, 
than  fown  with  any  kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  a return  of  forty  for  one.  They  are  not  fo  hearty 
a food  as  corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  perifli  for  hunger 
why  can  have  potatoes. 
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Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  Induces 
fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious.  Fa(;U, 
however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the  ftoutell 
men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes; 
Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  beftowed  fome  pains  in  analizing 
this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone,  with  com- 
mon fait,  can  nourilh  men  completely.  They  differ  in 
colour  and  confidence,  but  not  materially  with  regard  to 
their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious ; but 
the  Irifh,  who  mud  be  good  judges,  give  the  preference 
to  the  mealy.  The  difference,  however,  depends  much 
on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubdance  of  potatoes  confids  of" 
water,  and  experience  fhews,  that  the  mode  of  cooking, 
which  mod  diminiflies  their  moidure,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  London,  they  are  drenched  in  water  and  wafhed  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  market,  which  accounts  in  a 
great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of  the  London  po- 
tatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple  boil- 
ing or  roading  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they  require, 
to  render  them  a proper  fubditute  for  bread.  Some  are 
fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
mating  both.  Why  manufadture  any  thing  into  bread, 
which  requires  only  the  aid  of  fire  to  make  it  fuch  ? No- 
body thinks  of  making  dough  of  the  bread  fruit ; but 
the  potatoe  Plight  with  as  great  propriety  be  called  the 
bread  root,  Ss  it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  fame  procefs- 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nourifh- 
ing  but  a very  palatable  difh.  The  excefs  of  fat  of  the 
mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fudains  great 
lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the  potatoes. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  potatoes  are 
ufed  in  broth  or  dews,  they  ought  previoully  to  be  boiled, 
and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  fomething  de- 
letereous.  Simple  boiling  or  roading  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
pare potatoes  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but  when  they 
are  intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  require  fomething 
of  a foftening  nature,  as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a 
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treafure  is  a milch  cow  and  a potatoe-garden,  to  a poof 
man  with  a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  ! Yet, 
with  a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almoft 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population  ! Men  would  multiply, 
and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be  unknown. 
Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes,  and  become 
very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fufficiently  nourifliing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s  ex- 
cellent letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages  of 
cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman  takes 
up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and  (hews  that 
farmers,  inftead  of  leffening  the  number  of  poor,  do  every 
thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  ; and  I am  forry  to  fay 
that,  fo  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with 
his  lordfhip’s. 

Another  letter  relating  to  this  fubjeft  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands,  a copy  of  which  I lhall  take  the  liberty 
to  infert,  as  it  contains  in  a few  paragraphs  the  beft  prac- 
tical illuftration  of  the  truths  I have  long  been  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John  Methuen 
Poore  to  Sir  William  Pulteneyj  and  is  dated 
“ Rufliall,  4th  April,  1801.” 

“ Sir, 

“ I can  prove,  not  by  theory,  but  practice,  the  be- 
nefit of  planting  potatoes  on  fallows.  In  the  parilh 
where  I refide,  the  whole  of  which,  except  five  acres,  is 
my  property,  there  are  thirty  cottages,  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  poor  people.  I have,  for  five  or 
fix  years  part,  allotted,  free  from  rent,  four  acres  of  land, 
intended  to  be  fown  with  wheat  the  following  autumn, 
for  the  cottagers  to  plant  with  potatoes,  by  which  means 
each  raifes  from  ten  to  fifteen  facks,  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  per  fack,  yearly,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  children  : each  has  not  only  fufficient  for 
his  family,  but  is  enabled  alfo  to  fat  a pig.  They  de- 
clare, were  I to  give  among  them  a hundred  pounds,  it 
would  not  be  of  lb  much  benefit  to  them  j and  it  is  not 
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one  fliilllng  out  of  my  pocket,  for  I have  as  gooci,  if  not  a 
better  crop  of  wheat  from  this  land,  as  I have  from  the 
other  part  of  the  field. 

“ The  method  1 take  is  this : the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember I plough  the  land  ; the  frofl  during  the  winter 
mellows  it : the  beginning  of  March  following,  I plough 
it  again,  and  harrow  it ; at  both  which  times  I have  little 
to  do  with  mv  horfes : I then  divide  it  into  lots ; a man 
with  a large  family  has  a larger  lot  than  a fingle  perfon, 
or  one  who  has  only  two  or  three  children,  allowing 
about  five  perches  (of  i64  feet  fquare)  to  each  in  a 
family  : they  then  plant  it,  and  put  over  their  potatoes 
what  manure  they  have  colleded  the  year  preceding, 
(for  every  cottager  has  more  manure  than  neceffary  for 
this,  from  their  fires,  and  a variety  of  other  things,)  and 
during  the  fummer,  after  their  day's  labour  is  done,  they 
and  their  wives  hoe  them  ; and  as  every  man  works  more 
cheerfully  for  himfelf  than  for  another,  they  do  not  fuffer 
a weed  to  grow.  In  Oftober  they  dig  them  up  ; and  it 
is  the  moft  pleafant  thing  imaginable  to  fee  the  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  gathering  the  produce  of  their 
little  farms,  which  is  to  ferve  them  the  enfuing  winter. — 
Were  this  plan  generally  adopted,  the  labourers  wmuld 
confume  but  little  corn  ; which  would  fupply  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  to  im- 
port. As  four  acres  are  fufficient  for  thirty  families,  'it 
would  take  but  a fmall  quantity  of  land  from  every  farm 
in  the  kingdom.  The  way  praCtifed  here  is  to  plant  the 
potatoes  in  furrows,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  land  about  me  is  of  different 
qualities  ; on  the  hills  rather  light ; in  the  vale,  near  the 
parifh,  inclining  to  clay ; but  all  fit  for  turnips : the 
potatoes  are  planted  in  the  low  land,  being  nearer  home. 
The  poor  at  prefent  will  not  live  entirely  without  bread, 
as  many  do  in  Ireland,  though  potatoes  daily  get  into  ufe 
more  and  more ; and  I am  perfuaded,  were  my  plan  gene- 
rally adopted,  in  two  or  three  years  the  labourers  in  the 
country  would  confume  but  little  or  no  corn.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country  w'ould  not  eat  po- 
tatoes, if  they  could  get  other  roots  or  vegetables.” 
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It  is  unneceflary  to  make  any  comments  on  this  lettei',, 
every  line  of  which  is  didated  by  good  fenfe  and  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  by  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  II 
(hall  only  add  an  earneft  wilh,  that  the  example  of  the 
truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  writer  may  be  followed  by^ 
every  man  of  landed  property,  and  by  every  confiderable; 
farmer  in  the  kingdom  I 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  be  made  into> 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the  con-- 
trary.  Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me  a pota-« 
toe,  after  it  had  been  roalfed  in  an  oven,  on  account  oft 
its  fingular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a Ihelf  among  fome  other' 
things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifed,  on  removing; 
them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  potatoe  quite  frelh,, 
though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating  it  down,  it  was; 
perfedUy  fweet ; and  as  fit  for  making  foup,  as  the  day 
it  was  roafied.  I apprehend  that  nothing  made  into 
bread  would  have  kept  fo  long. 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 
that  a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
ifland.  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domeftic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons  above 
forty  ; but  we  (hall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of  fpecimen, 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  produdtive.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  no  nation  can  be  very  populous,  which  does 
not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food  from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  defcription.  From  its  tafte,  which 
is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would  feem  to  be 
nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to  the  palate- 
Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may  be  corrected  in  the 
cooking,  by  warm  Ipices ; and  as  the  plant  is  very  pro- 
duilive,  we  would  recommend  it  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  potatoes,  and  the  other  farinaceous  roots* 
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Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  p&rfnip-  is 
reckoned  the  moft  nouriHiing.  It  is  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fvveetnefs ; but  that  is  a 
proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the  moft 
nourifliing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer  from  this 
root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  flriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In  its 
wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ; but,  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  wholefome  nourifh- 
nient  for  man,  but  furniflies  the  principal  winter  food 
for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this  plant  which  grows 
in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow  turnip,  which  isfweet, 
and  of  a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  produced  in  the  fouth, 
particularly  about  London,  which  are  bitter  and  ftringy. 
The  yellow  turnip  is  the  moft  nourifhing,  and  alfo  the 
moft  hardy  in  fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with 
milk  to  cure  the  confumption  and  fcurvy.  Margraaf 
fays,  he, could  extradl  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which 
affords  .ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as 
certain  other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip, 
but  the  tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens, 
j The  fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an 
e;^cellept  fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
' natural  ftate,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Manurecl, 

. it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  flavour.  It 
bught,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  lies  on 
the  ftomach,and  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
. feveral  foups,  and,  being  folid,  may  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are  all 
pleafant  and  nourifhing.  I'hey  are  likewife  of  eafy  di- 
geftion, and  may  be  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways.  Mar- 
graaf has  by  experiments  difcovered,  that  both  fkirrets 
and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  fugar. 
Though  the  extrading  a faccharine  fait  from  thefe  plants 
may  be  no  objed  while  we  poffefs  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
yet  it  ferves  to  fhew  that  they  poffefs  a quantity  of  nutri- 
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tious  matter,  fufficient  to  give  them  a rank  among  the 
articles  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favourite  in  Egypt 
four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Heflclquefl  fays,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has  tailed  the  onions 
of  Egypt,  mull  allow  that  none  can  be  better  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  There,  he  fays,  they  are  fvyeet,  though  in 
many  countries  they  are  ftrong  and  naufeous.  There 
they  are.foft,  whereas  in  northern  countiies  they  are  hard, 
and  their  coats  fo  compaft,  that  they  are  difficult  to  di- 
geft.  This  very  quality  may,  however,  recommend 
them  in  countries  where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Doftor 
obferves,  that  the  Turks  eat  them  roalted  with  their  meat 
as  we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that  they  wifli 
to  be  indulged  with  this  difh  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Doftor's  account  one  would  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a different  fpe- 
cies  from  ours  ; but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  may 
depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  the  difference  of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  milder  than  in  the 
more  northerly.  In  Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root 
weighing  two  pounds  will  grow  from  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in  regard 
to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better  than  firnple 
boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking,  they  are  rendered 
mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without  leaving  any 
difagreeable  heat  on  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  Many  £hun 
them  on  account  of  the  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell  they 
communicate  to  the  breath.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may 
be  remedied,  by  eating  a few  raw  parfley  leaves  imme- 
diately after,  which  will  effeftually  overcome  the  fcent  of 
the  onions,  and  likewife  caufe  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the 
ftomach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs ; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confideration 
of  it  comes  under  the  prelent  head  of  difcuffion.  Indeed,  it 
is  as  properlyaroot  asthe  onion,  which  grows  chiefly  above 
ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the  onion,  is  faid  to  be  a 
conllant  difii  at  the  tables  of  the  Egyptians,  who  chop 
them  fiuall,  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 
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The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  mofl  parts  of  Britain, 
efpecially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid  to  be  fond 
of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  fmall  piece  of 
fait  beef,  flewed  with  a large  quantity  of  leeks,  is  a very 
favourite  dilh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is  not  fo  gene  - 
rally ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be.  There  is  no 
ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more  w'holefoms,  or  that 
gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks.  They  are  in 
many  refpefls  medicinal,  and,  to  my  tafle,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  foups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  onion  or 
any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

Ir  is  a faft  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubflances  thoroughly,  a thing  feldom  done  in 
England,  extricates  a confiderable  quantity  of  air,  and 
makes  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatulency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but 
the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  fhew  how  liberal  na- 
ture is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he  will  take 
the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it.  Mr.  Bryant, 
in  his  hiflory  of  efculent  plants,  enumerates  above  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  affords  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  and  may  occafionally  be  ufed  in  place  of 
bread. 

I 

OF  BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

Thefe  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubflitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for  bread 
and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difh  of  the  greatefi:  anti- 
quity, and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  delicious, 
yet  it  is  not  a favourite  in  this  country.  Flere  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids ; yet  thofe  very  folids 
they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  much  drink  after 
them  as  they  can  get.  The  only  difference  is.  the 
foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  and  the  Englifhman 
makes  his  in  the  ffomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a pound  of  food  ; 
whereas  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that  quantity  of 
animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vegetables  and 
Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal  for  half  a 
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dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  that,  among  the 
variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been  devifed  by  the 
humane  for  relieving  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  a better 
and  more  extenfive  charity  cannot  be  devifed  than  that 
of  inflrufting  them  in  a new  mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  fubjedl  had  exceeded  his  mod  fanguine 
expedations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefli  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor  and 
needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and  palatable 
diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or  no  bread  was 
required.  He  concludes  by  aflerting,  that  there  is  fca'cely 
a place  in  this  kingdom,  where  twenty  perfons  may  not 
have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and  palatable  meal,  for  three 
fhiliings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from  Co- 
lonel Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the  royal  hof- 
pital  at  Haflar,  addrelfed  to  Admiral  Waldegrave,  and 
one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written  for  infertion  in  a 
public  paper.  They  contain  a variety  of  receipts  for  mak- 
ing cheap,  wholefome,  and  nourifhing  diflies  for  the 
poor.  Thefe  dilbes  confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and 
dews,  or  what  they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to 
make  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or 
drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe  let- 
ters, as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gentlemen 
of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by  Longman  and 
Debrett,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the  fmall  price  of 
three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  mod  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is 
Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofophical 
elfays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms  for  making 
w'holefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups,  dews,  and 
other  diflies  for  common  ufe,  that  little  more  feems  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft.  I fliall  only  obferve, 
that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups,  hady-pudding, 
and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  judly  recommended  by  the 
Count,  has  been  praclifed  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
kingdom  from  time  immemorial.  There  the  food  of 
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the  common  people  is  hafty-pudding,  with  milk,  for 
breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables  and 
meat,  for  dinner.  The  poorer  fort  often  make  broth 
without  meat ; but  they  all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  fometimes  they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with 
butter.  As  the  hafty- pudding  and  milk  make  a com- 
plete meal,  no  bread  is  necdfary  either  at  fupper  or 
breakfaft;  nor  is  much  required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth 
is  made  thick  with  barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of 
other  vegetables  or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favourite 
ingredient  in  a Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feJdom  made 
W'ithout  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  e^rly  as  in  En- 
gland. It  is  there  fuffered  to  grow  to  maturity,  and,  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  no  plant  more  productive.  This 
the  Germans  know  well,  and  make  it  into  four  crouty 
one  of  the  bed  antidotes  againft  the  fcurvy  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty- pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink;  while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled,  has 
a continual  third,  and  fpends  the  greater  parr  of  his 
earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  afling  as  a powerful  di- 
mulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time,  but 
it  generally  cuts  him  oft'  in  the  middle  of  his  days.  The 
Englifli  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks  hard,  fel- 
dom lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  ftiould  be 
in  his  prime. 

The  reading  of  mqat  is  a wadeful  mode  of  cookery, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people, 
as  much  of  the  fubdance,  and  the  mod  nutritive  parts, 
are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  what  flies  oft*  by  evaporation. 

I know  it  will  be  laid,  that  I recommend  flops  in  place 
ef  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however,  as  the 
greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon  ; and  though  I 
have  vifited  mod  parts  of  the  ifland,  I know  of  no  bet- 
ter men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner  defcribed 
above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more  healthy,  or 
longer  lived, 
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Broth  is  not  only  a difli  of  great  antiquity,  but  one 
that  ran  be  rr.ade  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  receives 
into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances  of 
every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it  may  be  feafoned 
fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed,  people  early  accuf- 
fomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made,  are  generally  fond  of 
the  n for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  Britain  fhould  difiike  a difh  fo  much 
reliffied  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt,  fettles 
all  thefe  things;  but  how  cuftoms  afife,  is  not  fo  clear 
a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  introduced 
with  effed,  it  mull  begin  with  children.  Whatever  men 
are  accu Homed  to  eat  when  young,  they  generally  pre- 
fer for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were  the  children  in 
vSouth  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafly-pudding,  with  milk, 
for  breakfail  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables 
and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they  would  relifh  thefe 
diffies  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little  occafion 
for  bread,  and  llill  lefs  for  drinkj  and  would  thrive  bet- 
ter than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being  pro- 
per for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father,  who  was 
fond  of  flrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guzzle 
it  at  every  meal ; and  the  mother  who  delights  in  tea, 
does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever  fhe 
takes  it  herfelf.  By  this  condud,  the  fon  becomes  a 
tippler,  and  the  daughter  ftps  tea  in  place  of  folid  food, 
until  fhe  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  other  nervous 
diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they  occa- 
fionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely  preferable 
in  all  refpeds  to  that  pernicious  vvafh,  tea,  with  which 
the  lower  daffies  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  drench 
their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their  c®nftitutions.  He  adds, 
that  a fimple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot, 
as  the  poor  generally  drink  it,  is  certainly  a poifon,  which, 
though  it  be  fometiines  flow  in  its  operation,  never  fails 
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to  produce  fatal  effects,  even  In  the  ftrongeft  conftitu- 
tion,  where  the  free  ufe  of  it  is  continued  tor  a confider- 
able  length  of  time. 

The  German  on  hh  polenta^  the  American  on  his  niujhy 
and  the  North  Britain  on  his  hady-pudding,  can  make  a 
hearty  breakfafl;  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a tea-break- 
faft  would  coll,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  whole- 
fome.  It  has  likewife  the  advantage  that  no  bread  is 
necefiary. 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  however, 
find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and  time  to 
make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  operation,  by 
far,  than  making  a mefs  of  hafiy-pudding.  For  a great 
part  of  the  year  even  the  pooreft  perfon  muft  have  a 
little  fire;  and  it  would  require  no  more  to  make  a com- 
fortable mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always  bed  when  made 
with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  fave  expence 
and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubfiitute  occafionally 
other  farinaceous  fubflances  in  the  place  of  bread,  as 
potatoes,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure  the  ufe  of 
roafled,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to  fupply  their 
place  with  broths,  foups,  flews,  and  fuch  like,  made  with 
a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables;  to  give  to  chil- 
dren, and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat  it,  for  breakfafl, 
milk-porridge,  or  hafly- pudding  with  milk,  fmall  beer, 
or  melafles.  This  will  be  found  a more  wholefome 
breakfafl  than  tea,  while  it  is  much  cheaper  and  requires 
no  bread*. 

CON- 

* The  celebrated  Dr.  Hiiffland,  in  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  uie  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful ; and  it  Is 
Angular  that  people  fliould  imagine  it  tends  toO  much  to  relax  the 
ftomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a kind  of  warm  fonp  in  the  ftomach  ; and  does  not  tha 
ftomach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ? Be 
careful  only  not  to  nfe  it  hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time, 
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Although  tlie  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally  fup- 
plied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables,  yet  wc 
would  by  no  means  wifli  to  difcourage  the  culture  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  culture  of  men. 
While  the  hufbandman  is  raifing  food  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and  longe- 
vity to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  Innumerable  benefits 
are  connected  with  the  culture  of  grain.  While  the  arti- 
ficer is  fitting  in  forne  aukward  pofture,  breathing  con- 
fined, and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  cultivator  of  the 
foil  rifes  with  the  fun,  eats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he 
fpends  the  day  in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefli  breezes, 
and  at  eve  returns  home . with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy 
his  fimple  repaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  faid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money  than 
ihofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  grain,  if  necefl'ary,  imported.  No  manu- 
fafture  is  equal  to  the  manufa^lure  of  grain.  It  fupplies 
food  for  man  and  beaft,  while  the  furplus,  by  being  ex- 
ported, enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  fubjedl  to  the  un- 


or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juices 
than  when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great 
preventive  of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore 
the  bell  nourifhment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an 
arid  temperament.  It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine. 
After  catching  cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  cholics,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cramp  in  the  flomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fer- 
vice.  It  may  ferve  as  a proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  leaft  harmleff- 
ne'ls  of  foup,  when  I remark  that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly 
had  more  ftrength  than  we  have,  ufed  foup;  and  that  it  is  ufed 
by  ruflics,  who  are  ftill  ftronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life ; and 
that  all  the  old  people  witJa  whom  I ever  was  acquainted  were 
^feat  friends  to  it. 
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certainty  of  other  manufa6lures.  . They  often  depend  on 
fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the  neceflaries  of  life  will  always 
find  their  value  fomewhere.  Though  I am  convinced 
that  fame  regulations  are  wanting  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  I do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to 
didate  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  They  know 
their  duty,  and  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are 
inclined  to  pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I will  venture,  however,  to  aflert,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain  for  her 
own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for  exportation.  This 
would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  her  people,  and  the  liability  of  her  government, 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourilhing  of  her 
manufadures,  or  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience,  Ihould 
not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her  own  inha- 
bitants, but  become  every  year  more  dependent  on 
foreign  dates  for  even  the  necelTaries  of  life.  Until  an 
adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  growing  evil,  the 
free  ufe  of  the  various  fubditutes  for  bread  cannot  fail 
to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour. 

The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  Mr. 
Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this  country 
to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horfe,  on  an 
average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile  acres, 
confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of  fertile  acres; 
is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe  would  produce 
a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Two  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are  kept  for  pleafure. 

I diall  be  told  that  they  contribute  to  health.  That  I 
deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  falhion  and  fine  gentlemen  make 
ufe  of  their  limbs,  indead  of  being  dragged  about  in  car- 
riages, they  would  both  benefit  themfelves,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 
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lie.  I fiiall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of 
the  humane  and  benevolent  Tliomfon  : 

“Ye  gen’rous  Britons!  venernte  the  plough, 

**  And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
“ Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  Tea 
“ F ir  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
“ Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  fhores 
“ Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports  j 
So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
Exub'rant  Nature’s  better  bleflings  pour 
“ O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

“ ^nd  be  the  exhauftlefs  gran’ry  of  a world.” 
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A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Prepara- 
tions as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs  for  pri- 
vate Practice  : 

Tlie  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the  former 
Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral 
others  of  a fimilar  Nature  : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of  ap- 
plying the  different  Preparations. 

Medicamentorum  varietas  ign'.rantia  filia  efl.  Bacon., 
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1 GNOR  ANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary  me- 
■*  dical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produflion  of  nature.  That 
fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have 
fufficiently  (hewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  cre- 
dulity of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of  cure 
will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of  thofe 
fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another  reafon 
why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians  thought 
they  could  effetSl  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be 
done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos 
which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were 
efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fimples  that 
entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  eyejy  article  of 
medicine  has  been  manufatSlured,  affords  another  proof  of  the 
imperfe£fion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  moft 
efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered, 
has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different  (hapes, 
that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of  phyftc 
lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as 
poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  douot,  have  their  ufe ; but 
^ they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no 
means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  adlually  perform 
all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots, 
and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  many  other  fimples  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders 
it  morcexpenfive,  but  alfo  iefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  ope- 
ration. 
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ration.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medi- 
cine is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined  ; in  all  other 
cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder.  The  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarraffes  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  It  is  impollible  toafcertain  the  precife  eftedl 
of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either 
of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be  bad 
to  flmplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom  reap 
much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their 
fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  ; and 
to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can 
take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  or  flavour  of  fome  drugs,  with- 
out entirely  deftioymg  their  efficacy  ; it  is  poflible,  however,  to 
render  many  medicines  lefs  difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; 
an  ohjedf  highly  delerving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminilter 
medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceftary  for  private  pradlice. 
They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  thanthofe  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are  ftill  greatly 
within  the  number  contained  in  the  molt  reformed  difpenfatories. 
The  lame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms  j 
and  where  different  medicines  anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multi- 
plying forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to 
bewilder  than  affift  the  young  pra£fiiioner,  and  the  experienced 
phyfician  can  never  be  at  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcripiions  as 
occafion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  themoft 
part  omitted.  AU  of  them  that  art  ufed  by  any  private  pradli- 
tioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheap- 
er than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care,  however,  is  neceffary 
to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated,  and  ought 
never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known  veracity. 
Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe  are  inferted  in  the  lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  dofes  and  manner  of  ap- 
plication are  mentioned  in  the  pradical  part  of  the  book,  where- 
cver  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  or 
garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &c. 
are  likewife  for  the  moft  part  omitted.  It  is  needlefs  to  fwell 
a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever 
they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 
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Thf  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confeflioners 
are  alfo  generally  leU  out,  Thcfe  (leople,  by  operating  upon  a 
larger  p'an,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  prepared  by 
any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  a«  fmall  as  could 
well  be  piepared,  both  to  prevrnt  unnecefl'ary  cxpence,  and  that 
the  medicine  might  not  (poil  bv  keeping.  Almoft  every  medi- 
cine fuffets  by  being  kept,  and  fnould  be  u(cd  as  foon  after  it 
has  been  prepared  as  polfible.  Eveji  fimple  drugs  are  apt  to 
fpoil,  and  ftiould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities;  they 
either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infeifs,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofc 
their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infig- 
nificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed  the 
moft  improved  difpenfatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  dif- 
fer from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thole  of  other 
pradlical  writers  on  whofc  judgment  1 could  depend,  fuggefted 
an  improvement. 

In  feveral  com pofi lions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  generally  ordered  in  (uch  trifling  quantities  as 
to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  t f them  re-  • 
rained  as  are  neceflary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confiftence, 
or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft:  part  omit- 
ted. They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine;  with- 
out adding  any  thinti  to  its  value,  it  would  be  well  if  they  were 
never  tiled  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake 
of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubflances  are,  for  this 
purpofe,  lometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines  which  ought 
lobe  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  exam- 
ple, is  often  mixed  with  verdigrife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour, 
which  entirely  fruftrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment- 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  re- 
gard to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding 
confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  by 
no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  price.  The  cheapeft 
are  often  the  beft;  befides,  they  are  the  leaft  apt  to  be  aduhera- 
ted,  and  are  always  moft  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft  fimple 
■and  natural,  menlioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  in  the 
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fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an 
implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c.  of 
medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dif- 
penfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have  oc- 
curred to  myfelf  in  praftice,  or  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  courfe 
of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  1 am  not  able  diftindUy  to 
recoiled!. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  The  different  dalles  of  medicine  have  no  great 
dependence  upon  one  another,  and,  where  they  have,  it  is  hard 
to  fay  which  fhould  ftand  firft  or  laft;  no  doubt  the  fimple  pre- 
parations ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  ad- 
vantages arillng  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear 
equal  to  that  finglc  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of 
the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical 
order,  is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

7 hedofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appeared 
pecelfary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  the 
medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  7'he  dofe  mentioned  is  al- 
ways'for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  exprefftd.  It  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  medicine  exadly 
10  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c.  of  patients;  but,  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  mathematical  exadlnefs  here  is  by  no  means' 
neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  proportional 
dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  patients;  but, 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubje£l,  a great  deal  muft  be 
left  to  the  judgment  and  fkiil  of  the  perfon  who  adminifters  the 
medicine.  The  following  general  proportions  may  be  obferved ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exa£l  rules.  A patient 
between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe 
ordered  for  an  adult;  from  fourteen  to  nine,  one  half;  from  nine 
to  fix,  one  third;  from  fix  to  four,  one -fourth;  from  four  to 
two,  one-fixth;  from  two  to  one,  a tenth;  and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their  pre- 
I'criptions  in  Latin;  and  fome  of  them  Ihew  fo  great  an  attach- 
ment to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in  it,  and 
afterwards  tranflate  them;  while  others,  tocompromife  the  mat- 
ter, write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Englilh.  VVhat 
peculiar  charm  a medical  prefeription  when  written  in  Latin 
may  have,  1 fhal!  not  pretend  to  fayj  but  have  ventured  to  make 
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ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifh  I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will 
fucceed  no  worfe  for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifli  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different  de- 
nominations of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table: 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICINAL  PRE- 
PARATiONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  pri- 
vate Pra<5lice. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

• cinnabar  of 

■ fulphurof 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

• of  Peru 

— of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
•— — cinnamon 
— — Mezerion 
Peruvian 

Winter* *',  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 
- ■■■  lunar 
Earth,  Fuller’s 

Japan 

Armenian  bole 

• ' ■ - French  ditto 

Extrafts  of  gentian 

— of  guaiacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

- — - of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

elder 

rofemary 

p-  -■  — damafk  rofes 

red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

caflia  fiflularis 

Cuiaffiao  oranges 

- — - figs,  dried 


Fruits,  French  prunes 
;; — Jamaica  pepper 

■  juniper  berries 

- nutmegs 

^ tamarinds 

Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

arable 

afafoetida 

camphor 

galbanum 
gamboge 

- guaiacum 
kino 

»■  ■ ■■  myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn,  calcined 

fhavings  of 

Herbs,  leffier  centaury 

peppermint 

• ■ ' ■'  fpearmint 

penny-royal 

favin 

trefoil 

uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

■  — — calcinated 

Aithiops  mineral 

■ " calomel 

- corrofive  fubllmate 

red  precipitate 

- white  ditto 
Mufk 

eiTential,  of  amber 
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Oil,  efTential,  of  anife 

■  of  cinnamon 

of  juniper 

•  of  lemon-pfel 

— of  peppermint 

expreflVd,  of  almonds 

• ■ of  linfeed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 
of  palms 

■  of  turpentine 

Orange-oeel 
Oylfer-fltells  prepared 
Poppy-hsads 

Refills  benxoin 

flowers  of 

Burgundy  pilch 

dragon’s  blood 

—  frankincenfe 

•  liquid  Iforax 

white,  or  rofin 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

•  calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

garlic 

—  gentian 

i ginger 

— — — hellebore,  black,  white 
- — — jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

— ' - liquorice 

■ ■ — marlhmallow 

■ mezerion 

rhubarb 

farfaparilla 

— : funeka 

fquills 

termentil 

turmeric 

—  Virginian  fnake 

wild  valerian 

•  zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

of  Glauber 

of  hartlhorn 

— - nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 
— ~ Polychrell 


Salt,  Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anife 
— ■ ■ ■' — carraway 

cardamom 

coriander 

cummin 

muftard 

fweet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanilh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  aethereal,  oratther 

ofhartfnorn 

— ■ — - of  lavender  compound 

•  of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

—  of  fal  ammoniac 

— "■  of  fea  fait 

of  vinegar 

— ■■■  - of  vitriol 

of  wine  reftified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of, 

— — ruft  of,  prepared 

foluble  fall  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

balfam  of 

flowers  of 

Tar 

— — Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 
■ ■ - emetic 
' ■ foluble 

—  vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

—  blue 

white 

Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods,  guaiacum 

•  — logwood 

faflafras 

faunders  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
BALSAMS. 

fubjefl  of  this  fcflion  is  npt  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppufed  to 
poflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
field  in  great  efteem.  Modern  practice,  however,  has  Juftly  re- 
duced it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifli  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unprepared, 
two  drachms;  re£lihed  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digelt  them 
together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain.  It 
is  of  fervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints,  when 
not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  murt:  be  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  on  (he  part  affected  ; or  a linen  rag  moiftened  with  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour, 
till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the 
Saponacious  Balfam, 

Locatelli' s Balfam, 

T ake  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strafburg  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms.  Melt 
the  wax,  with  feme  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  adding 
the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  ■ turpentine  ; afierwards 
mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep 
them  fliiring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  baliam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteflines,  the 
dyfentery,  hatmorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fomM;omplaints 
of.  the  brealt.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing  and  cleanfing 
v.’^ounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  internally,  is  from 
two  fcruples  to  twodraenms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam, 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  onnees  ; balfam  of  Peru, 
two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; redfified 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 
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This  balfam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to  heal 
recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  internally 
to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 
It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  Icidnies,  and  to  heal  in- 
ternal ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  Tome  value,  does  not  deferve  the 
I extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  it.  It  has 
' been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Commander' s 
I Balfam,  Perftan  Balfam^  Balfam  of  Berne,  fVade's  Balfam,  Fri» 
j ar's  Balfam,  Jefuit's  Drops,  Turlington  s Drops,  &c. 

BOLUSES. 

A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts,  and 

* other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into 
their  compofition.  They  are  generally  compofed  of  powders, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conCerve,  or  mucilage.  The 
lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with  fyrup,and  the  more 
ponderous,  as  mercury,  5cc.  with  conferve  ; hut  thofe  of  the 
lighter  kind  would  be  moreconvenienily  made  up  w'ith  mucilage, 
as  It  increafes  their  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  like- 
wife  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Ajlfingent  Bolus. 

Take  of  allum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains  ; fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  anexcelTive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  violent  difeharges 
of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be  given 
every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers  of 
fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; Ample  fyrup, 
a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,thls  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fcrvice  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

T ake  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a drachm. 
Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a- week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and  if  it  does 
not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to  carry 
it  off. 
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Bolu^  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  half 
a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  j fimple  fyrup,  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; but 
its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a ftrongcr 
purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  rhubarb. 

PeSforal  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains  ; 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  iix  grains  ; Ample  fyrup,  as  much  as  will  make 
them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  ftanding, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  gene- 
rally proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  be  begins  to  ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus, 
with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  neceffary,  the  jalap  may  bein- 
- creafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

^ATAPLASMS  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  arc  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£t  as  difcuti- 
ents,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be  of  fervice 
in  fome  cafes,  we  fhail  give  a fpecimen  of  each  kind. 

Difcutient  Caiaplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ; frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  time,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Caiaplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw  onions, 
bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  bafilieum  ointment,  two 
ounces;  gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed  meal,  as  much 
as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the  figs  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water ; then  bruife  and  add  to  them  the  other  ingre- 
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dients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a foft  cataplafm.  The 
galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  difl'olved  with  the  yolk  of  an 

r 

Where  it  is  necefiary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cataplalm 
may  he  ufed  by  thofe  who  choo:e  to  he  at  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  making  it,  Kor  mv  part,  I haVe  never  found  any  application 
more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  a -fufficient  quaniitv  ol  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  init,  and 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  butter. 

Sirapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  bl^'od  and  fpirlts  to  a weak 
part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of  fervice  in 
deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the  gout  feizes 
the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the 
difoider  to  thefe  parts.  'I'hty  are  likewife  applied  to  the  pa- 
tient’s foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  feveis.  They  fhoul’d  notbefuf- 
fered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed  blilfers,  but  till 
the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  prefled  with 
the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead  of 
milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  flimulating  by  the  addition  of 
muftard,  horle-raddifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  linapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard -feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufHcient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to  make 
a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  flimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a 
little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  gene- 
rally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of. the  belly,  bwt  alfo  to  convey  very  a£tive  medicines 
into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  adminiftered  in 
this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  and  alfo  in 
larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 
The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  with  good  efFe£t,  ad- 
miniftered in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons  who  cannot  take  it  by 
the  mouth. 

A Ample  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  fervingas  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  nray  be  of  con- 
fiderab'e  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower 
inteftines,  See, 
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Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  efFeded  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  Conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwallow, 
have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by  clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  1 infeed -tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjier, 

' « Laxative  ClyJler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces  ; fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  com- 
mon fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjier, 

Carminative  Clyjier. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteiic  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  may  be  admi- 
niftered  inftead  of  the  Fastid  Clyjier^  the  fmell  of  which  is  fo  dif« 
agteeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjier, 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an 
cq  ual  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

J his  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  muft  be  proportionably  lefllned. 

Starch  Clyjier. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces  ; linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce* 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clylter  may  be  admini- 
Ilered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  >o  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines,  and 
blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  oi  fi.‘ty  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added  ; in  which  cale,  it  will 
generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJiringent  Clyjier, 
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Turpentine  Clyjier, 

Takeof  common  deco  uon,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpentine, 
diHolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Florence  oil, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftru£fions  of  the  urinary 
pa/Tages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

''  Vinegar  Clyjier. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with 
five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clvfter,  with  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  bring  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or  pu- 
trid diforders,  efpccially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unnecefl'ary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  in- 
tention may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

P' YE- WATERS  havebeen  multiplied  withoutnumber,  alrnoft: 
every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  fome  fecret  pre- 
paration for  the  cure  of  fore-eyes.  I have  examined  many  of 
them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the  bafis  of  moft 
of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  efFe£ts 
evidently  are  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts  ; hence 
they  are  principally  of  ftrvice  in  flight  inflammations  j and 
in  that  relaxed  flate  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obfti. 
nate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  tbefe  compofitions  ; but  as  it 
feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little 
ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do  notdiflblve 
in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Collyriunt  of  Alum, 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachm  : agitate  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of  humours.  It 
muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  j but  fhould 
not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm;  rofe-water,  fix  ounces, 
Diflblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

This, 
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This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.'  It  is  an  uTeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  flichtcf  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yrt  in  thofe  of  a mote  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afllHanceof  bletdii  g and  biiftering  will  often  be 
ncreflTary. 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  ts  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a folution  of 
four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead, 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Diflblve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  hfty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  choofe  may  fubftitute,  inftead  of  this,  the  colly- 
rium of  lead,  recommended  by  Goulard  j which  is  made  by  put- 
ting tw  enty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  to  eight  ourrees  of 
water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addi- 
tion, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An 
ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  for- 
mer } and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning. 

I have  of  late  been  troubled  with  a rheum  in  my  eyes,  for 
which  I have  found  gieat  benefit,  by  wafhing  them  frequently 
with  rofe-water.  Many  experience  the  like  good  effect  from 
anointing  the  eye- lids  with  Smelhom’s  falve. 

CONFECTIONS. 

I^ONFECTIONS,  containing  above  fixty  ingredients,  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  fome  ©f  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  certainly, 
and  as  effedfually  anfwered  by  a few  glalfes  of  wine  or  grains  of 
opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines  very  flighily. 

"fapordc  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormcntil  root,  nutmeg, 
olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  diflblved  in  a (ufficient 
quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half;  fimple  fyrupand 
conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  an  eleffuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafeordium. 

The  dofe  of  ibis  eleduary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CON- 
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T7  VERY  Apothecary’s  (hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, that  it  might  have  paiTed  for  a confectioner’s 
warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and 
may  rather  be  cls(Ted  among  .fweetmeats  than  medicines.  They 
arc  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bolules  or  pills 
feme  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations  of 
iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  prepa- 
rations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from  their  ftallcs, 
the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange-peel 
taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into  a fmooth  mafs  ; after 
which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  commonly  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; 
but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar 
be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally  re- 
duce the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  after- 
wards beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conierves  of  orange- 
peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  the  leaves  of  wood- 
lorrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  ufeful 
preparations  belonging  to  this  ciafs.  A drachm  or  two  of  it, 
diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordeied  to  be  given  as  a gentle 
reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  in  phthi- 
fical  coughs,  and  (pitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable 
cfFeCIs,  however,  it  mult  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water,  be- 
ing careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burfl  ; afterwards  ex- 
prefling the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes 
an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  uled  at  dtierction. 

Prejerves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables  firfl: 
in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  lugir.  The 
lubJeCt  IS  either  preferved  moilt  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and 

dried. 
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dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laft  is  the  inoft 
ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  til!  it  lofes  its  bitter- 
nefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a (olution  of  double- refined  fugar  in  water, 
till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon  peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they  be- 
long rather  to  the  art  of  the  confe£lioner  than  that  of  the  apo- 
thecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER  readily  extra£ls  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
vegetables;  and  though  its  adlion  is  chiefly  O'lifined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with  them. 
Hence  watery  decoctions  and  infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a 
large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vege- 
tables yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decoc- 
tion, yet  the  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does 
in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would  r'-quire  hours,  and  fome- 
times  days,  to  efFedf. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate  ufe. 
DecoSiion  of  Althaa. 

Take  or  ihe  roots  of  marfhmallows,  moderately  dried,  three 
ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed  ; afterwards  (train  the  decodtion,  and  let  it  (land  for  fome 
time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they  muft  be 
boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decodlion 
may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

^he  Common  Decodlion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce;  elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a Hale  while,  and  then  (train  the  decodlion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the  in- 
gredients for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decodlion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfters,  to 
which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It  will 
likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  addfd  iu  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  ntay  require. 
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Deco5iion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  cf  the  (havings,  or  chips  of  logwood,  ia 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  litjuor  is  waded.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  fiinple  cinnamon- water  may  be  added  to  this 
dccodlion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  adringents  are  im- 
proper, a tea-cupful  of  this  decoCtion  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage three  or  four  times  a-day. 

DecoSilon  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint;  then  drain  the  decodlion. 
if  a tea-fpoonful  the  weak  fpirit  rf  vitriol  be  added  to  this 
medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decc^ion  cf  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachm«.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low, 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affecfed  with  a dupor  but  with 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

DecoSllon  of  SarfapanUa. 

Take  of  fredi  farfaparilla  roof,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces ; 
(havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a flow  fire,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  to  one;  adding  towards  the  end,  half  an 
ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  liquorice.  Strain 
the  decoflion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  aflldant  to  a courfe  of 
rnercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time.  It  drengthens  the  Itomach,  and  reftores  flefti  and 
vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  may  alfo 
be  taken  in  the  rheumatifin,  and  cutaneous  diforders  proceeding 
from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices.  P'or  all  thefe  intentions 
it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  DecoSlion  of  Wood. 

. This  decodlion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to  two 
quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decoflion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by 
Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  ; liquorice  and  mezerion 
root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fhavings  of  guaiacum  and  faflafras 
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wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ouncdl 
and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  til!  one  half  of  the 
water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  drain  the  decoction. 

This  decodtion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  maiiner  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

DecoSllon  of  Seneket. 

Take  of  feneka  ratUe-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; wafer,  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  decodfion  is  recomn'ieiuied  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy,  rheu- 
Hiatifm,  and  fome  obdinate  diforders  of  the  (kin.  The  dofe  is 
two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day  or  of;ener,  if  the  domach 
wilt  bear  it. 

White  DecoSiion. 

T ake  of  the  pured  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum  arable, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and  drain 
the  decodlion. 

^I'his  is  3 proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  in- 
clining to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidit'es  abound  in  the  domach 
or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when  afflidled 
with  fournefs  of  the  domach,  and  for  perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to 
the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  it  is  ufed, 
and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  ch<>lk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water, 
will  occ^idonally  fupply  the  place  of  this  deco£lion,  and  alio  of 
the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

T HIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are  in- 
tended to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few  others,  which 
are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medicine  requires  to  be 
ufed  for  an  V length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger  quan- 
tity of  It  at  once,  which  faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops;  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water, an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix 
them. 

1 n exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceffary,  and  in  great 
refilefl'nefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; fyrup  of  poppies,  two 
drachms ; fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
an  ounce. 
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This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrui^ion  or  deficiency  of 

^ D 

urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms,  biflblvein  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  tometimes  will  not  ftt  upon  the  ftornach,  an  ounce 
or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falls,  diflblved  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  may  be  taken  inltead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following  draught : 

Take  o!  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water,  an  ounce; 
Bromatic  tincture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its 
weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
five  grains ; fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  tyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
fervice.  To  promote  its  etteiRs^  however,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  warm  water  gruel,  or  of  fame  other  weak  diluting 
liquor.  ' 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

~ Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  water,  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thole  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
cf  the  ipecacuanha  v/iae;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and  an 
eqaial  quantity  of  the  fyrup  o.'  fquLils. 

ELECTUARIES. 

.ECTU ARIES  are  generally  comp  >fed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
ders, mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage,  into 
fuch  a confidence,  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate  by 
keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  P.ifF  for  fwallowtng.  They 
receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Alhingent  eleEIuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them, 
fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  aftringent  medi- 
cines lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  fermenr. 

For  the  extradlion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  unripe 
fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quantity  of  water 
till  they  become  loft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  prelTcd  out  through 
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a firong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a due 
confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veffel,  over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care 
to  preveiit  the  matter  from  burning  by  continually  ftirring  it. 
The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe  and  fre(h  may  be  prefled 
out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  EleStuary. 

Take  offenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander  feed, 
alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French 
prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together, 
and  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of  Ample  fyrup,  reduce  the  whole 
into  an  eletStuary. 

A tea  fpoonful  of  this  elefiuary,  taken  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  like  wife  ferves 
as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  a£iive  medicines,  as 
jalap  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eleiluary  of  CaJJia, 

EleSluary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confediion,  two  ounces;  LocatelJi’s 
balfam,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of 
marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and  aftrin- 
gents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here 
joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very  fafe  and 
ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conflitution  may  require. 

EleSiuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce;  Ample  fyrup 
enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a drachm  of  an  eledluary  fimilar  to  this  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fpace  of 
three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  difcontinue  the 
ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I have  added  the 
powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  proceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledluary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhubarb, 
in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ; nitre,  half  an  ounce;  Ample 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paflages, 
which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage, 
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The  dofe  Is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or 
three  times  a day  j more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 

An  eleduary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup  will 
Gccadonally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  ofF,  the  following  eleiluafy 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  ele£tuary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  ofcapivi,  one 
ounce ; gum  gilaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two 
drachms  j fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  ele£luary.  The 
dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

EleHuary  of  the  Bark- 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; Cafcarllla, 
half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

in  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  aflifted 
by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac in  its  flead^ 

EleSluary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  Ounce ; cream  Of  tartar,  half  an 
ounce  ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  eledtuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Ele£luary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferi^e  of  rofes,  each 
an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 

EleSluary  for  the  Rheumatifm, 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  ari 
eledtuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluary  may  be  taken  twice!  a-day 
with  confiderable  advantage; 

EMULSIONS. 

r MULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  otherwife  be 
conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  triturated 
with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emulfion.  Pure 
oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances^  are  likewife 
rendered  mifcible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 
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Common  Emtiljion. 

T ake  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce ; bitter  almonds,  a drachm  5 
water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mor- 
tar ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make  an 
emulfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the 
almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and^  half  of  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emulfions  may 
be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion, 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a dozen 
white  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight  ounces.  Grind 
the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a ftone  mortar,  and 
add  by  degrees  the  mint  water;  then  ftrain  the  liquor,  and 
diflblve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of  cam-' 
phor,  a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours.  ^ 

Emufion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  is  difiolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating^  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting expedorotion.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dole  is  two 
table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
drachnis  ; FicTence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fhake  them  well  together,- 
and  add,  of  fimple  lyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of  fer— 
vice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed  better 
when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  ot  the  Edinburgh  Dilpenfa- 
tory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirir.  A lable-fpoontul  of 
it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  h'luis. 

EXTRACTS. 

^XTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeft  in  water, 
and  evaporating  rbe  fhamed  decodtimi  to  a due  confiitence. 
By  this  procefs  Ionic  01  the  more  adlive  parts  of  plants  aie  Ire-  d 
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from  the  ufelefs,  indiflbluble  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larger  fliarc  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,  is  not  the  only 
menlhuum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  cxtrafls  ; fometimes  it  is 
joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  ftom  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as  the 
bark,  gentian,  jalap.  See,  j but,  as  they  require  a troublefome 
and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  a priva  e 
pra£fitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a profefled 
druggifl-,  than  to  prepare  them  himfdf.  Such  of  them  as  are 
generally  ufed  are  inferred  in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs  and  medi- 
cines as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  pradice^ 

FOMENTATIONS. 

■pOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  toeafe  pain^ 
by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and  reftore  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
firft  of  ihefe  intentions  may  generally  be  anfwered  by  warm 
water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain  fubftances,  however, 
are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view  to  heighten  its  effedls, 
as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents,  See.  We  fliall  therefore: 
fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicated  fomentations^  that 
people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  they 
chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy- heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated^ 
and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for  relieving 
acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  vvine^  a pint. 
Boil  them  (or  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  externa! 
complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of 
the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatu- 
lent colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomachj  and  Teachings  to  vomit, 
are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of 
the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  ot 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling, 
pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circunftancts  of  the  cafe  fhall  re- 
quire; but  thefe  arc  not  always  neceffary.  , 
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Emollient  Fomentation^ 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  deco6Iion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  > 
allum,two  drachms,  fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of  one-third  j 
then  drain  the  remaining  decodlion,  and  diflblve  in  it  the  alium. 

This  adringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation 
to  weak  parts  j it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

TtOVVEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear,  they 
are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom,  indeed, 
cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  cf  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers  and  fore  throats. 
In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  remove  the  diforder  j and 
in  the  former  few  things  are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  wafhed  with  fome 
foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  ihefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily  pre- 
pared. A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any  where  ; 
and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an 
agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful  gargle  for 
foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  beft  effedf  when  inje£led  with  afyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

T ake  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  coding  gargle,  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle . 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrupof  clove  July-flowers, 
halt  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quantity  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  arTs 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint  ; tin£lure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulceraiions  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion ot  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 
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Emollient  Gargle. 

TT alee  an  ounce  of  marOimallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs  : 
boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  confum- 
ed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal-am* 
moniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding 
good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thde  parts,  and  promote 
the  difeharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in 
the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  little 
benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles;  that  fuch  as  are  of  an 
acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contrafting  the 
emundlories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  thofe  hu- 
mours ; that  a decodfion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary efFe£l,erpecialIy  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which 
the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  are  brought  to  fecrete 
more  freely  ; a circumftance  always  conducive  to  the  cure, 

INFUSIONS. 

"VEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 

^ by  infufion  as  by  decoflion  ; and  though  they  may  require 
a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has 
feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is  found  to 
diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftances, 
without  more  fully  extradling  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even  from 
thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may  be 
obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh  quantities  of  the 
fubjedi,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the  adtive 
parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to  valuable 
purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall  compafs  the 
finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adfive  principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form 
readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion, 

Take  tops  of  the  lefTer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drachms. 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the^ftomach,  or  want  of  appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 
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Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table? 
fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  ia- 
fufe  tor  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  fto- 
machs.  in  difordcrs  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that 
medicine  are  required,  .a  tea- cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  two  Or 
three  times  a-day. 

Jnfufion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedi£Vus,  or 
blelTed  thifUe,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  hours,  with- 
out heat  ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree. 
It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic 
materials. 

Inftfion  of  Linfe$d. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  ipoonfuls ; liquorice  root,  fliced,  half 
an  ounce  j boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  Itand  to  in- 
fufe by  the  fire  forfome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe  in- 
gredients, it  will  then  be  the  Peitoral  Infufion.  Both  thefe  are 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advanr 
tage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  j and  iq 
foughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 


Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  a 
quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofts  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  velTel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having  (train- 
ed the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes^  vomiting  of  blocd,  and 
Other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  gently  aftringent  in- 
fufion may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife  makes 
an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no  efFec'f, 
an  equally  yaluable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the 
^cid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Jnfufmn  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  cryflals  of  tartar, 
^ach  two  drachrns.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed  four  or 
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five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let  the  liquor 
be  ftrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tin£Iure  added 
to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave  out  either  the 
tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cup  full  may  be 
given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  DeceSiion  of  Tamarinds  and 
Senna. 

S^anijh  Jnfufion. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce;  fait 
of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water 
for  a night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftrudlions  of  the  breaft,  a tea- 
cup full  of  this  infulion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  thePalfy. 

Takeofhorfe  radifh  root  (haved,  muftard  feed  bruifed,  each 
four  ounces ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce.  Infufe 
them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veflel,  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  warm  ftimula- 
ting  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  ex- 
cites the  acElion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm,  promotes  peiTpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  Antifcorbutic 
Infufion.  • 

JULEPS. 

bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  di (filled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fyrup 
aS  is  fufficienc  to  render  the  mixiure  agreeable.  This  is  ftiarp- 
cned  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  (uitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  'Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; re£lified  fpirit  of  wine,  ten 
drops  ; double-refined  fugar  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  diftilled 
water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  lirft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
then  with  the  lugar  ; laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain 
the  liquor. 

In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints,  where  camphor  is  proper, 
this  julep  may  be  taken  in  ihedofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two  as  often 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear  ir. 

X X 4. 
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JULEPS. 


Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces ; Jamaica  pep- 
per-water, two  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  j fyrup  of  orange-peel, 
an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs  an^  de-^ 
predion  of  fpirits, 

Expe^orating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfio.n  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  j fyrup. 
of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftru£lions  of  the  breaft,  twp  tar 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  rnay  be  taken  eyery  three  or  four 
hpurs, 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an  ounce 
of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon  and  pep- 
permint-water, each  two  ounces  j of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  afFe£fions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Difiblve  two,  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  frefh 
jetnon  juice,  ftrained  ^ when  the  effervefcence  is  over,  add,  of 
mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  j of  fimple 
fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting^ 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers^ 
cfpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Efiffolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  ' 
and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflam- 
mation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  ta.ble-fpoon- 
ful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial  vomits 
ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  but  like- 
wife  to  promote  the  different  excretions.  Hence  they  are  found 
jp  fevers  to  haye  nearly  the  fame  effc£fs  as  Dr.  James’s  Powder. 
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MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  ajulep  in  this  refpe«n:,  that  it  re^ 
ceives  into  its  compofitioni  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and 
other  fuhftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders, 
and  fuch  (ubftances  as  cannot  be  diflblved.  A mixture  is  feldoos 
either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  ne- 
cefTary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are  not  able  to 
fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eledluary  ; befides,  there  are  medicines 
which  adt  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form, 

• Ajlnngent  Mixture, 

Take  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Japonic  confeftion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  (landing,  after  the  ne- 
celTary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third  day  a 
dofe  of  rhubarb, 

The  Ajiringent  Mixture^  which  I have  lately  made  ufe  of  with 
great  fuccefs,  is  prepared  thus : 

Take  powder  of  bole  with  opium,  two  drachms  ; cinnamon- 
water  and  penny-royal  water,  of  each  three  ounces  ; fpirituous 
cinnamon-water,  fix  drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  take  a table- fpoonful  four  or  hve  times  a-day, 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  ajj  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftrudlions  of  the  urinary  palTages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  T urkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three 
ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup 
of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moil  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a viewtocorreil  thefe,  or 
to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dofe, 
and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child  half  a 
fpoon'ul  will  be  fufficient.  . 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  eithef 
he  incrcafird,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 
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Thisisoneof  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  children 
with  which  1 am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture* 

Dlflblve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol  till 
the  efFervefcence  ceafes  ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water,  two 
ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefli  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occa- 
flonally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture* 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon*  water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expeftoration,  and  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afihmatic  and  dropfical  habits.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

I OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  fores, 
&c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  mod  proper  application  to  a 
green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not  heal 
wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fuhfiances  as  may  be  necefl'ary  for 
drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefli,  and  fuch  like.  For 
thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  befufficient  to  infert  only  a few 
of  the  mod  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of  a more  aclive  nature 
can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Bajillcum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  a 
quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together » ver  a gentle  fiie  ; then 
aad,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment 
while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half  ; white  wax,  and  cala- 
mine Itone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 
done,  reduced  into  a line  powder,  be  rubbed  wtth  lorfie  part  of 
the  oil,  and  aftervvards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  wax 
previoufly  melted  together,  continually  Itirnng  them  till  quite 
cold. 
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This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
burner’s  Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and 
(excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

EmolliefJt  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half  ( 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  j then  mi* 
in  the  turpentine,  and  Itrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaa  Ointment..  It  n.iy  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; white  wax,  two 
drachms;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with  the 
lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continu* 
ally  flirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efiicacious,  and  of  abetter  con* 
fiflence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with 
a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fi* 
(drachms;  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hogs’  Jard, 
and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the  cam- 
phor well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  fuet, 
(Continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are 
much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

JJfue  Ointment, 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  bpanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in- fix 
ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointtrent. 

7'his  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in  order 
to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; fugar 
of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  after-* 
wards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoully  melted  together, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

I'his  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  flein  over  the  part,  as 
in  Raiding,  &c. 
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Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hogs’  lard  three  ounces ; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce  of 
the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfectly 
extinguiflied  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard  and  fuet, 
previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  ef  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  f prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; 
eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afFefled,  will  generally 
cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application  for  that 
purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  difagreeable 
fmelU 

Ointment  for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

Take  of  the  ointment,  commonly  called  unguentum  citrinum^ 
a drachm  and  a half  ; flour  of  brimftone  and  powder  of  helle- 
bore, of  each  an  ounce  ; hogs’  lard,  three  ounces  ; eflence  of 
lemon,  or  oil  of  thyme,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  to  corredi 
the  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  fmell.  Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

I have  not  only  known  many  ordinary  afredlions  of  the  fkin 
cured  by  this  ointment,  but  even  feme  of  a very  malignant  na* 
Jure,  and  approaching  to  leprofy. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of 
each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 
conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns.  . 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime  water  ; fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide  mouth- 
ed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent 
fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the 
parts  aftedted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
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TVhite  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment,  tWO- 
' thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  wher% 

I on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  ointments  with 
leader  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum, 

! half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 

I and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  j fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half  an 
I ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

I This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 

I will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey, 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to 
the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it  feldom  fails,  after  bleed- 
ing, either  to  leflen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The  truth  of  this 
obfervation  I have  often  experienced. 

i 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  fwo  ounces  of  Florence  oil, 
in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diflblved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  beufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifrns,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pajn  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

■j^EDTCINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  or  fmell  makes  it  neceflary  that  they  fhould 
be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commodioufly  exhibited 
in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a 
confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they  are  difTolved,  fo  as 
to  produce  any  efteft. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  arc 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  m mentioning  the 
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dofe  we  fiiall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken:  a3 
one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofmg  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Cafiile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  asoccafion  requires. 

Deohjlruent  Pill. 

Take  fait' of  fteel  ; fuccotrine  aloes ; myrrh  in  powder  ; of 
each  a drachm.  Make  into  forty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be 
taken  evening  and  morning. 

I have  found  thefe  pills  of  excellent  fervice  in  obftru£lions  of 
ihe  menjes.  The  late  Dr.  Watkinson  made  it  his  dying  re- 
queft,  that  I would  infert  this  prefeription  in  the  **  Domeftic 
Medicine,”  which  he  faid  would  be  immortal,  and  that  “ his 
foul  panted  for  immortality.” 

Foetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  j fimple  fyfup,  as  much  as 
is  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  fize, 
may  be  taken  twied  or  thrice  a- day.  They  may  likewife  be  of 
fervice  to  perfons  affli<3ed  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  necefTary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  to 
the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extradt  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to 
it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves, 
form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extradl  of  hemlock  may  betaken  from  one  grain  to  fe- 
veral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of  ufing 
thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe 
gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without  any  re- 
markable degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill, 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury  are 
perfedtly  extinguifhcd  ; then  add,  of  Caflile  foap,  two  drachms  j 
powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fuffictem  quantity  to 
give  the  mafs  a proper  confiftence  for  pills. 
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When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe/ pills  is  different,  according  to  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may 
be  taken  daily.  To  raifc  a falivation,  four  or  five  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  in- 
to a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
a Mercurial  Purging  Pill, 

Mercurial  Sublimate  PUL 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury 
in  two  drachms  of  thefaturated  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft  be  formed 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the 
fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the 
venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  wormSy  after 
other  powerful  medicines  had  failed*. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a>day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill, 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fulphur 
of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extract  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the’fulphur  and  mercury  well  together  : after- 
wards add  the  extra£h,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
©bftinate  cutaneous  diforders  j and  has  completed  a cure  after 
falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife  produced 
excellent  effedls.  Two  orthree  pills  of  an  ordinary  iize  maybe 
taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught  of  decodtion  of  the  woods, 
or  of  faifaparilla. 

Purging  Pills, 

T akeof  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,each  two  drachms  j 
of  fi  mple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  genoy  open,  one  may  be  taken 
n.ght  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent  and 

* See  a paper  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfie»i  and  Liutary  EITays,  by  the 
iugenious  Dr.  John  O'aidener, 
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ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  Df, 
Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may 
be  ufed  i 

7'ake  extraft  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Bile. 

Take  gum  pill  and  colocynth  pill,  each  a drachm.  Beat  them 
together,  and  make  the  mafs  into  thirty  pills. 

In  bilious  and  nervous  patients,  where  it  was  necelTary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  I have  found  thefe  pills  anfwer  the 
purpofe  extremely  well.  I generally  give  one  over  night,  and 
another  next  morning,  once  or  twice  a-week.  But  the  dofe 
mull  be  regulated  by  the  effe£t. 

Pill  for  the  faundice, 

Takeof  Caftile  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufficient  quantity 
offyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended  for 
thejaundice,  which,  with  the  afliftanee  of  proper  diet,  they  will 
often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  rhay  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  will  be 
proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to  interpofe  novt  and  then  a 
vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extraft  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops  ; Ample  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  in- 
vigorating the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; gum' 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three' 
drachms  ; Ample  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropAcal  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  ofthefc 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

■ 

Strengthening  Pill. 

T ake  foft  extraft  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  ftee),  each  a drachm.' 
Make  into  pills. 
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Indiforders  arifing;  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  ihe  cholorofis^  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  ihefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  according 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  ftomach,  ought  to  be  foft  and 
yielding  ; while  thofe  defignedfor  the  limbs  fhould  be  firm  and 
adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent  ve- 
getable with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the  plafter  ; 
but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  valuable 
qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafis  of  feveral 
other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofiiions,  a quantity  of  hot 
I water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plafter 
[ from  burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however,  fhould  be  done 
with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter  to  explode. 

[ Common  Plafler. 

'\  Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  j litharge,  reduced  to  a 
I fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them,  and  keep- 
ing always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veffel  : after  they 
have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plafter  may  be 
taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper 
confiftence;  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may  be  fuffered 
to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  exco- 
riations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  de- 
fends it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  nectlfary  in  fuch  cafes. 
Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for  other 
plafters. 

jidheftve  Plafler. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound  j of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  dreffings. 

Anodyne  Plafler. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  witn  a little  oil. 
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Thi'c  plaftfr  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpcciaUy  of 
the  nervous  kind. 

BliHer\ng  Plajler, 

Take  nfVpn  ice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; veUow  wax,  two 
ounce  ; Spanifb  flies  in  fif'e  powder,  three  ounces  ; powdered 
muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  whi'e  it  is  wim,  add 
to  it  he  urpentine,  taking  care  nor  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much 
heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  arc  fifliciently  incorpo- 
rated, fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  ftirring  the  mafs  till 
it  be  cold. 

Though  (his  plafler  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  feldom 
meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiflence.  When  compounded  with 
oils  and  other  greafy  fubflanres,  its  efFt  £ls  are  bluntrd,  and  it  is 
apt  to  run  ; while  p t^h  and  lefin  render  it  too  hard  and  very 
inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafler  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplitd  by  mixing  With  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient  quantity 
of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a paftc  with  flour 
and  vinegar. 

Bl  fteting  plaflers  prove  highly  difagreeable  to  many  people, 
by  occafioning  flrangu  y.  I have  therefore  of  late  ufed  a p'after, 
in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  bliflering  falve  has  been  mixed  with 
the  Burgundy  pitch  plafter.  1 lay  it  over  the  part  affefted,  and 
fuft'cr  it  to  remain  as  long  as  it  will  flick.  The  bliftering  plafter 
lofes  its  etfe£l  in  a few  hours,  whereas  this  will  ad  for  many 
d.iys,  or  even  weeks,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  pain,  or  flight 
obitrudicns. 

Gum  Plafter. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  V^enice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  p'afteris  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difcufling 
indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plajler. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
flrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cool- 
ing, add  eight  ounces  of  quickftlver,  previoufly  extinguifhed  by 
triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the:  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  cau'e.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fomeiimesto  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound;  camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can  be- 
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1 had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil  ; then 
[ fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previouflv  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpre^d  upon  foft  leather,  and 
I spnlied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice  in  flatu- 
! lencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  afFecfions.  A 
little  of  the  exprefted  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  efll-ntial 
i oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plajhr, 

JVarm  Plajhr. 

i Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
I drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of 
the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  fome 
time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a-week  It  this  is  found 
to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  made 
with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering  plafter. 

TVax  Plajier. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  j white  refin,  half  a pound  ; 
mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  ui'ed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plafter.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neccft'ary. 

POULTICES. 

^■'HROUGH  fome  overfight,  this  article  was  omitted  in  the 
earlier  editions,  though  it  relates  to  a clafs  of  medicines 
by  no  means  unimportant.  Poultices  are  often  beneficial,  even 
in  the  moft  fimple  form  ; but  morefo,  when  employed  to  retain 
more  a£tive  medicines, ^to  keep  them  in  contafl  with  the  fkm, 
— and  to  fit  it  for  their  abforption.  Every  nurfe  knows  how  to 
make  a poultice. 

A poor  woman  who  had  received  a very  dangerous  wound  in 
the  tendons  of  her  thumb  from  a rufty  nail,  called  upon  me 
fome  little  time  lince.  As  her  cafe  properly  belonged  to  the 
department  of  furgery,  I advifed  her  to  apply  to  the  hofpital^ 
but  the  official  hirelings  there  re^ufed  to  take  her  in,  though  I 
always  underftood  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  accidents.  It 
feems,  however,  that  fome  very  confined  meaning  was  annexed 
to  this  word  by  the  furgeon  on  duty,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
the  daneerofa  locked  jaw,  to  be  an  accident  as  defervi  'g  of  his 
pity  and  immediateafliftance,as  a broken  arm,or  diftocated  ancle. 

The  poor  woman  came  back  to  me;  and,  as  her  fituation 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  alarming,  the  pain  and 
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inflammation  having  reached  .as  high  as  the  arm-pit,  I advifed 
her  to  apply  to  the  whole  hand  and  arm  a large  poultice,  with  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  fprinkled  over  it,  and  to  renew  the  poultice 
twice  a-day.  This  (he  did  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  thumb 
is  now  quite  well,  though  the  accident  did  not  happen  above 
three  weeks  ago. 

Alarming  as  the  cafe  was,  I had  fome  reafon  to  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  poultice,  from  a former  trial  fomewhat  fimilar. 
One  of  thofe  girls,  who  are  employed  by  bookbinders  in  ftitch- 
ing  the  fheets,  having  wounded  her  finger  with  the  three-edged 
needle  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  foon  felt  the  pain  fhcot  upwards 
with  deadly  tendency.  1 ordered  her  to  apply  the  fame  fort  of 
poultice  with  laudanum,  which  had  the  fame  happy  effe£f. 

Both  thefe  patients  made  ufeof  the  Common  Poultice  ; but  I 
prefer  one  made  of  linfeed  flour,  which  is  more  eafily  prepared, 
and  keeps  moift  longer  than  any  other. 


HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine  can 


be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  however, 
cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  difagreeable 
to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  Virater-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances,  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fliould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones;  but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vcffels  ciofely  flopped.  Indeed,  no 
powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long,  other- 
wife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  dellroyed. 


Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  haemorrhages, 
one  «f  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half- 
hour,  if  the  difeharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cinna- 
mon, one  ounce  ; torjnentil  root  and  guqa  arabic,  of  each  fix 
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i drachms;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thele  ingredients 
I be  reduced  into  a powder. 

I This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes, 

I and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  necefiary, 
i in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Opium.,  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Poivder. 

Take  of  coriander  feed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one  drachm; 
nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  fine  fugar,  a drachm  and  a half.  Re-r 
duce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be  given  in 
(mail  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty- four 
dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  confi- 
derable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  bell  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and  after- 
wards mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  circumllanccs. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  drachm; 
purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflamniatory  diforders,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 
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In  obftrufUons  of  the  tnenfeSy  and  other  cafes  where  fteel  is 
proper,  a tea-(poonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
and  wafhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  the 
ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover’s  Powder.  It 
is  a powerful  fudonfir.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  other 
cafes  where  it  is  necefl'ary  to  excite  a copious  fweat,  this  powder 
may  be  adminiftercd  in  the  dofe  of  a fr  ruple  or  half  a drachm. 
Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm  Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce;  .^Ithiops 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
ortrear'e,  twice  a day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the 
following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple;  fcammony  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for 
one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leffened  according  to 
their  age. 

Ir  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  confi- 
deiably  increaled.  1 he  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  amount 
of  I wo  ounces  in  three  da\«,  and  fay?,  when  thus  adminilfered, 
that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthejminne.  He  purged  his  pa- 
tients both  before  they  took  tne  powder  and  afterwards. 

Powder  jor  the  Tape  Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid  two 
or  three  drachms,  accoiding  to  his  age  and  conftitution,  of  the 
root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About  two 
hours  afti  rwards,  be  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  refin  of  tcam- 
mony,  each  ten  grains;  gun.  gamboge,  fix  giains.  Tbcfe  in- 
gredients nruft  be  finely  pow'deied  and  given  in  a litrle  fyrup, 
hr  ney,  tirade,  or  any  thing  that  is  nmlf  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient. He  IS  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking 
a difli  of  weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled,  ii  the  pow- 
der 
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(Jer  of  the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  fickntfs,  it  may  be  removed 
by  tucking  the  juice  of  an  o.  ange  or  lemon. 

"I'his  niedicme,  which  h ict  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad  for 
the  cure  ot  the  c^ipe-vvorm , was  fomc  time  ago  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  made  public  f >r  the  bentfit  of  mankind.  Not 
having  had  an  o.;p()rtu'n  yof  trying  it,  1 can  f^iy  noihing  from 
experience  concerni  gits  efficacv.  It  Items,  however,  from  its 
ingredien  s,  to  be  an  active  meclicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
wuh  care,  I'he  dofe  here  pn  icribed  is  (ufficient  for  the  ftrongeft 
I patient;  it  muit,  therefoie,  be  reduccU  according  to  tne  age  and 
[ conltitution. 

SYRUPS. 

I CYRUPS  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
' ^ conftucr  able  v tiue,  'J  hey  are  at  prefent,  however,  regarded 
chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  and  are  ufed 
for  fweetening  draughis,  juleps,  or  mixtures;  and  for  reducing 
the  I'ghier  puwJcis  into  oolutes,  pills,  .nd  tieCluaries.  As  all 
theie  puroofes  may  be  anfwe  ed  by  i.Oe  It'  pie  (vrup  alone,  there 
is  liale  occal'i  n tor  anv  other;  e pecially  as  they  are  irldom 
found  but  in  a Hate  of  fermentapon  ; and  as  ihe  dofe  or  aiiy 
medicine  given  in  this  to>m  is  very  uncciiain.  Perfons  wlw 
ferve  the  public  mult  k ep  whatever  tneir  cut!  mers  call  for; 
but,  to  ihe  piivate  practitioner,  nine-temhs  ol  the  fy  rups  ulually 
kept  in  the  ihops  are  unnecellary. 

Simple  Sjrup 

Is  made  by  difTolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat, 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  lugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  the 
fimple  fyrup,  it  will  (upply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  rhe  lyrup 
of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  lafe  and  certain  medicine, 

1 he  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfhmall  >ws  m.iy 
likewif'e  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  tlie  common  fyrup  a lufficienC 
quaniity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Thole  who  choole  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of 
fyrup,  may  diflblve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly 
double  its  weight  of  fir.'e  lugar.  'I'he  juice  ouuhc  to  be  j.revi- 
ouflv  (trained,  and  lufleied  to  Hand  till  it  fettles. 

'I  he  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fomeiimes  of  u(e  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afflidted  with  flaiulency.  Ii  may 
be  made  by  inluling  two  ounces  of  bruilcd  ginger  in  two  pints 
of  boiling  water  fur  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has 
been  Hiained,  and  has  Hood  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may  be 
pt-ured  oft,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine 
pot^sicicd  fugar  diflblved  in  it. 

^ y + 
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^ ECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  dire^l  menllruum  of  the  refins  and 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  cxtra£fs  thefe  a£five 
principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yields  them  to  water, 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

Itdiflblves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in  which 
their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the  tin£tures  pre- 
pared with  reflified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of 
medicines,  pofleffing  many  of  the  moft  eflential  virtues  of  fim- 
ples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelcfs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the  gum- 
my, faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances,  it 
will  be  necefiary,  in  the  preparatioh  of  feveral  tin£fures,  to 
make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  redified  fpirit  and 
Water. 

Aromatic  TinSiure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy, 
without  heat,  for  a few  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  Ample  tin£ture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  intentions 
of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too 
hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with 
fuch  (Tiedicincs  as  might  otherwife  prove  too  cold  for  the  fto- 
cnach. 

Compound  TinSiure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered, 
and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed:  then  infufe  the  whole  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  a clofe  vefl'el  j 
afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but 
alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  cfpecially  towards 
their  decline. 

The  dofc  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth  or 
fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and  occa- 
fionally  fliarpencd  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  TinSture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aroma- 
ric  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently  fiiaking  itj 
then  ftrain  the  tindure. 


This 
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This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
\ when  attended  with  lownc''s  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A tea- 
[ fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of 
t penny-royal  tea. 

Volatile  TinSiure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

I Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fnirit, 

1 a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel  well  ftopped,  for  a few 
j days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindiure 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindiure  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

TinSiure  of  Black  Hellebore, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed,  in 
a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days;  then  filter  the 
•indlure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  maybe  infufed 
along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tinolure  a colour. 

In  obllrudlions  of  the  menfes^  a tea-'poonful  of  this  tindiure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice 
a-day. 

j^lringent  TlnSiure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days;  afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindiure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  aftrin- 
gent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  it  may 
be  taken  thiee  or  four  times  a-day. 

TinSiure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes.  * 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes,  one 
ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed  in  two 
pints  of  redlified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle  heat;  then 
ftrain  the  tindiure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  forcleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo,  by  fome, 
recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

VinHure  of  Opium^  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  fpirituous  aromatic  water, 
and  mountain  wine,  ot  each  ten  ounces.  DifTolve  the  opium, 
fticed,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently  ftirring  it; 
afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  off  the  tindiure. 

• A vfry  good  tinfture  of  guaiacum,  for  domeftic  ufe,  may  be  made  by  infuling 
two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a ooule  of  rum  or  brandy. 

As 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindlure  contain  about  a grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Sacred  TinSlure,  or  Tin£iure  of  Hiera  Picra, 

Take  of  (uccotoiiue  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  V’irginian 
fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachm^.  Infuie  in  a pint 
ot  mountain  wme,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  fre- 
quently fiiaking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  off  the  tindfure,. 

This  is  a fafe  and  u^^eful  purge  for  perfons  of.  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit : but  is  thought  to  have  better  efrefts,  taken  in 
fmall  doles  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  TinSture  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce;  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Inful’e  them  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  Fiench  brandy  for  a week  ; then  ftrain  the  tindbure,  and 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Daffy  s Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tin5iure  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces; 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days;  then 
ftrain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe.  Parts 
affedfed  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  it.  ^ 

*Tin£?ure  of  the  Balfam  of  “Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  I'olu,  an  ounce  and  a half;  reflifitd 
fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until  me  balfam 
is  diffolved;  then  ftrain  the  tindfure. 

Th  IS  tindfure  pofl'elfes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-'^poonful  or 
two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf  iugar.  But  the  bell  way 
of  ufing  It  IS  in  lyi  up.  An  ounce  of  the  tindlure  properly  mix.d 
with  two  pounds  of  Ample  lyrup,  will  make  what  is  cominoniy 
called  the  Bafamic  Syrup. 

Unsure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half ; Idler  cardamon 
feeds,  half  an  ounce ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  a week, 
and  /train  the  tincture. 
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Tbofe  who  choose  to  have  a vmous  tinfture  of  rhubarb  may 
in.'ule  the  above  uigrtdients  in  a buttle  of  Lifbon  wine,  adding 
to  u about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpiiits. 

if  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virginian 
fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the 
bitter  'inc’ur  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinilures  ate  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corrobo- 
rant*; as  well  as  puigatives.  In  weaknels  of  the  ffomach,  indi- 
geffion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  tholirky  and  fuch  like 
complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  f he  dofe  is 
from  half  a ipoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumllances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purpofes  it  is 
intended  to  anlwer. 

The  Tonic  ThiBure. 

Mix  tw'o  ounces  of  the  compound  tint^ure  of  Peruvian  bark 
with  the  like  quantity  of  the  volatile  tinffure  of  Valerian;  and 
of  this  mixture  a tea  fpoontul  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water  is  to 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

I have  long  made  ufe  of  thi*>  tiiniiure  for  the  relief  of  thofe 
peculiar  affections  of  tne  ffomach  and  bowels,  fuch  as  indigef- 
tion,  &c.  which  generally  accompany  nervous  d'Ceafes.  1 do 
not  fay  that  the  tincture  will  cure  ihofe  complaints,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  medicine  that  will;  but  where  a complete  cure 
cannot  be  rationally  expedied,  relief  is  certainly  a very  defirable 
objedt. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  two 
drachms.  Jnfuie  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  Ipirit, 
for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhakmg'the  bottle;  afterwards 
ftrain  the  elixir. 

- 1 his  is  an  aoreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiflering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing, 
and  is  ufeful  in  many  difoiders  of  children,  particularly  the 
hooping  cough. 

I'hsf  dole  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms ; fuccotorine  aloes, 
in  ppwdtr,  lix  drachms ; Idler  cardamon  (ceJs,  half  an  ounce; 
Eieiich  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufc  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  ffrain  the  elixir. 

'1  his  ulelul  fto.-iiachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

8 Stomachic 
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Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaflao  oranges,  one 
ounce;  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two  pints 
of  French  brandy;  afterwards  ftrain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
geftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall 
glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  relieves  the 
gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

jicid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tin6Iure,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  fubfided, 
filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs  funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfteric 
and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflicfed  with  flatulencies  arifing 
from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  It 
will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftomachic  bitters  have  no 
efFedf.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
It  fhould  be  taken  when  the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

DifTolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redlified  fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  bruifes, 
palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing  gangrenes. 

T he  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflolved  in  half  a pound  of 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  EJfence, 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  efFcrvelcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difcharge  both  by  the 
fkin  and  urinary  paflage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  application 
in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup 
of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour  till 
it  has  the  defired  effedt. 

VINEGARS. 

INEG  AR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  bya  fecond 
^ fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effedls  are,  to  cool  the  blood, 
quench  thirft,  counteradi  a tendency  to  putrefadlion,  and  allay 
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inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It  likewife  promotes  the  na- 
tural fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  excites  a copious  fweat, 
where  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to 
prevent  that  falutary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyftericafFeftions, 
are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or 
received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe  alfo  in  correit- 
ing  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach ; 
and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the  different  emundlories, 
when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  likewife 
to  extra£I,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral  other 
medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart 
to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifh  or  red 
colour.  It  alfo  allifts  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills, 
garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  cxpeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch  as  is 
found  and  well  prepared. 

I'he  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  diftilled  ; 
but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus, 
we  fhall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  frequent- 
ly fhaking  the  veffel ; then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its  being 
dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  with  vinegar  are  polfelfed  of  fome  valuable 
properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs. 

• A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  ExtraSt  of  Saturn^ 
and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

• Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 
two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin, 
and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the  while  with  a 
wooden  Ipatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftood  to  fettle,  pour  ofF 
the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

VVuh  this  extraCl  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral water'* y 
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which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  diforder?, 
as  iti/lammations,  burns,  bruises,  fpraius,  ulcers  Sec, 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a num  er  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

T alee  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle  heatj  and 
then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs.  See. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces  ; diftilled  vinegar,  two 
pints,  infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of 
heat,  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a 
twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fp:ri's. 

This  medicine  has  g >od  effedis  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufc  in  hy- 
dropic cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 

Thedofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a£f  as  a 
vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it  muft  not 
only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon 
water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the 
naulea  it  might  ocherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &c. 

Lime  Water, 

pOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  frefh 
burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  ftir  them 
well  together;  then  futx'er  the  whole  to  ftand  at  reft,  that  the 
lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  vefteK  clofely  ftopr. 

The  lime-  water  from  calcined  oyfter-ihells,  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  ; in  which  cafe, 
from  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily.  Ex  er- 
nally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime  W iter. 

Take  fhavings  of  guaiacutn  wood,  half  a pound  j liquorice 

root. 
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root,  ore  ounce;  faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  coriander  feeds, 
three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints, 

Infule  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime- water  be  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  other  vegetable  fubllances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  alfo 
a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  diforders 
and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimpIe  water- 

Sublimaie  Water. 

DifTolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate'in  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

If  a (Ironger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

1 he  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and 
confume  proud  flcHi. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  (alts  are.diliol ved,  thcti 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  vitt  iol. 

. This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haimoi  rhages ; for  which  purpofc  cloths  or  doffils  dipt  in 
it  mud  be  appl.cd  to  the  part. 

Tar-Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  w.ater  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and 
ftir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after  they  have 
flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  ufe. 

'J  hough  tar-water  falls  gteatly  fhort  of  the  charafler  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  pofiefles  fome  medicinal  virtues. 
It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions,  and  fotne- 
times  opens  the  body,  or  occaficns  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  d ank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the  lame 
quantity  about  two  hours  after  brc«k!aft  and  dinner. 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A great  number  ofdiftilled  wa  ers  were  formerly  kept  in 
the  fhoos,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfatories. 
Blit  we  coiifider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents, 
fuiiab'e  vehiiles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  ren- 
deri  g dilt/uftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  flomach. 
We  fhall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe  which  are  heft 
adap  ed  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  underftood, 
it  is  ncedlels  to  fpend  time  in  giving  direftions  for  that  pur- 
pole. 

Cinnamon  Water, 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon  and 
a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  j and  then 
diflil  off  one  gallon, 

1 his  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  pofleffing  in  a high  de- 
gree the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennvroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  water, 
from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  diflilla- 
tion  one  gallon. 

This  water  pcflefles,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to 
hyfteric  patients. 

.■^n  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  pennyroyal 
water. 

Boih  thefe  are  ufeful  flomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomitiiifi,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  vilcid  phlegm.  1 hey  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome  cholicky 
con  plaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly  the 
peppe  rmint  water. 

An  in'ufion  of  'he  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
fame  effedts  as  the  dillilled  water. 

Rofe 
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Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes,  frefli  gathered,  fix  pounds ; water,  two  gal- 
Jons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

r 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon  and 
I a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moft  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

I SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

•^AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and  com> 
* mon  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in 
the  liquor  for  two  days  j then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  "Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

T)0IL  tvi’o  drachm?  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
" it  is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  .an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes^ 
and  \nz  diabetes^  or  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

J'he  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the  fto« 
mach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day.-  if  it  fhould  occafion  vo- 
miting, it  may  be  diluted, 

Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milkand  water,  of  each  a pint;  bruifed  muftard-feed, 
an  ounce  and  a ha'f.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  per- 
fei) ly  feparated  ; afterwards  flr.iin  the  whey  through  a cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  efficacious 
method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invigorates  the 
habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fccictions.  Hence,  in  the 
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low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the  place  of 
wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  palfy, 
dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cup-full  four  or  five  times  a- 
day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to 
be  expelled  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  expreflfed 
juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
feurvy-grafs,  and  water-crefies. 

A number  of  other  wheys  maybe  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  orange-whey,  cream-of-tartar-whey,  &c.  Thefe 
are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  rendered  cor- 
dial, when  necelTary,  by  the  addition  of  w’ine. 

WINES. 

effedls  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  perfpi- 
'*•  ration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  The 
red  wines,  befides  thefe  efFefls,  have  an  aftringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining  immoderate 
fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emun£lories,  and  gently  open  the  body. 
The  effedts  of  the  full-bodied  wines  aie,  however,  much  more 
durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fwcei  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not  pafs 
off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  flmuld  contain  fully  as 
much  Ipirst, 

Prom  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  bean 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  worth 
all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  ibis  charadfer,  it  muft  be  found  and  good.  No 
benefit  is  to  be  expedled  from  the  common  trafh  that  is  often 
fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofTeffing  one  drop  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained 
genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfc  employed  as 
a nienjlruum  for  extradfing  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fub- 
ftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound  of 
water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  j by  which  means  it  is  en- 
abled 
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abled  to  a£l  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubflances,  and  alfo  to 
i diflblve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate 
1 itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

, Anthelmintic  Wine.  *- 

1 Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 

Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
1 wine  for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afllidled  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable.  It 
muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  efFe£ts  when  joined  with  bitter 
and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

i 

Antimonial  IVine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat,  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle  ; afterwards 
filler  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fif  y 
or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or 
! excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine, 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefli,  each 
one  ounce ; long  pepper,  two  drachms;  mountain  wine,  two 
pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out  the  wine 
for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifingfrom  weaknefs  oftheftomach,  or  indi- 
geftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner 
and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  ; then  filter  the 
tindture. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch  per- 
fons as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whole  ftomachs  are  too 
irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate,  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; Rhenilh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  tnree 
or  four  weeks,  frequently  fnaking  the  bottle  ; then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a filter. 
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In  obllrucSions  of  the  menfeSy  this  preparation  of  iron  ruaybe 
taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lif- 
bon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar, 
or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce;  carda-, 
mom  feeds,  and  orange-peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two  drachms.  In-, 
fufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for  five  or  fix  days  ; 
then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  fiomach, 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by  perfons 
liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in  places  where 
this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofe  whore- 
cover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  alfifts  digeftion,  and 
helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  tyvo  of  three  times  a-day.. 
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A LTHOUGS  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  in 
the  compofltion  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoflibfe  entirely  to 
banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a fcience 
that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues therefore  to  be  more  infe(fied  with  the  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  perfons  having  exprefled 
their  opinion  that  a gloffary  would  make  this  work  more  gene- 
rally intelligible,  the  following  concife  explanation  of  the  few 
terms  of  art  that  occur,  has  been  added  in  compliance  with 
their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original  intention  of  this  trea- 
life,  by  rendering  it  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and 
clafies  of  mankind. 

A 

Abdomtn.  The  belly, 

Jbforbenis.  Veflels  that  convey  the  nourifhnient  from  the  in- 
teftines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  variolas  cavities 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  tend 
to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Aduji,  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafmv 
Aphtha.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 
AflriQion.  A tightening  or  lelfening. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a cer- 
tain temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black 
hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  ancients  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  atr»  biliSf  or  the  blacl;  bile. 
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Bile,  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  fiom  thence  pafles  into  the  inteftines,  ir> 
order  to  promote  digeftion. 

C 

> 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intef- 
tines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood  to 
fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  w'hich  is  driven  by  the 
heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatofe.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  fkin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crifts.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firfl,  are 
by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe  febrile 
complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive  change 
at  thefe  periods. 

D 

Debility.  W ea  k ne  fs . 

Delirium.  A tem.porary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  fcparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicinfe  that  pro*Ttotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Drajiic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent 
or  harfh  in  their  operation. 

E 

Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bread. 
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A Endemic.  A dlfeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrifl. 

4 Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infc(Slious. 

» Exacerbation.  The  increafeof  any  difeafe. 


F 

. Faces.  Excrements, 
il  Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fcetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmell. 

• Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper 
period,  is  thus  termed. 

^ Fungus,  Proud  flefll. 


Gangrene. 

Ganglia. 

Gummata. 

Gymnajiic. 


Mortification. 


} 


Venereal  excrefcences. 


Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  reftore 
health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  medicine. 


H 

Hamorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hesmorrhoids.  The  piles. 

He£lic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vifeera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fo  termed  from 
their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  belly. 


I 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impojihume.  A colle£lion  of  puruleftt  matter. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  a£lion  of 
the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 

M 

i 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puftules  refembling  the 
feeds  of  millet. 

Z z 4 
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Morbific,  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 

Myfentery.  A double  membrane  which  conneds  the  intcRines 
to  the  back  bone. 

N 

Nervous,  Irritable. 

Naufea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P 

PeSforal,  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  «the  lower  part  of  they  trunk  ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  feme  meafure  a 
bafon. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Peritenaum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Perfpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the  fkin 
in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the  air 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  eefpiration.  j- 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood.  ^ 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fu’"^ance  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
veflels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 


Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Return.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  fseces  are  contained. 
Refpiration.  The  ad  of  breathing. 

S 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth.  ^ 
Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  conditioned 
fore. 

Schirrous.  A ftate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuraiion. 
Spa/m.  A difeafed  contradion. 

Spine,  The  back  bone. 

Styptic. 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of 
fenfation  and  thought.  , 

, T 

f Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious,  the 
melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

Tertigo,  Giddinefs. 

Ulcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra,  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 
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^BLUTIOKS,  JewUh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  99. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptomsof,  49’.  Means  of  prevention,  49*. 
Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  493, 

AbfceJJes,  how  to  be  treated,  291,  527. 

Accidtnts.  See  Cafualties. 

of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  175.  In  putrid  fevers, 
190.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  230. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  506.  Method  of 
cure,  507. 

Ackwoorth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afilifted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their  ill 
treatment,  511,  »o/#. 

Addifon,  his  remarkon  the  luxury  of  the  table,  91. 

JEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  afthma,  385.  Is  ex- 
cellent for  flatulencies,  415. 

jEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  250. 

Africans^  their  treatment  of  children,  10,  note. 

of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a fly  ptic,  530.  Method  of  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

'^Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  45. 
Is  too  much  neglefted  in  favour  of  manufaftures,  ibid.  Garden- 
ing the  moll  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Ague,  a fpeciesof  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  medi- 
cine for,  generally  known,  141.  Caufes  of,  142.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for, Under  a proper  regimen  will  often  go  off, 

- without  medicine,  144.  Medical  treatment  of,  145.  Often  de- 
generates into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radically  cured, 
147.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied  on  in,  148. 
Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Preventive  medicine  for 
thofe  who  live  in  marfliy  countries,  T49. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  28.  A free  open  air  will  fome- 
times  cure  the  moll  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  30.  Occupa- 
tions which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,  35.  46.  The 
qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, 69.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ibid.  la 
large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  70.  The  air  in 
churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  72.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
ibid.  Perfons  whofe  bulinefs  confines  them  to  town  ought  to 
fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftriift  the  free  current  of 
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air,  73,  Trees  fliould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  Iioufes,  iUd* 
Prefli  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  lick,  The  fick  in  hof- 

pitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frelh  air,  than  from  their 
diforders,  74.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  rriorning  air,  78.  The 
changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold,  120.  Thofe 
who  keep  moll  within  doors  the  moll  fenfible  of  thefe  changes, 
121.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againll,  122.  Frelh 
air  often  of  mere  efficacy  in  difeafes  than  medicine,  133.  Its  im- 
portance in  fevers,  138.  153.  States  of,  liable  to  produce  putrid 
fevers,  1 80.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and  frelh  in  fick  chambers  under 
this  diforder,  190.  Change  of,  one  of  the  moll  effedlual  remedies 
for  the  hooping  cough,  272.  The  qualities  of,  a material  confi- 
deration  for  allhmatic  patients,  384.  The  various  ways  by  which 
It  may  be  rendered  noxious,  560.  Confined,  how  to  try  and  pu- 
rify, /^id.  Method  of  recovering  perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air, 
561.  Frelh,  ofthe  greatell  importance  in  fainting  fits,  567. 

Aitkin,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradlures,  recom- 
mended, 544,  note. 

Alcali,  caullic,  recommended  in  the  ilone,  309.  How  to  prepare  k, 
ikid.  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body, 
57.  . Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirll,  fufficient  for  regu- 
lating the  due  quantity  of,  58.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  necelTary  with  our  animal 
food,  60.  To  what  the  bad  effedts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
^bid:  Water,  good  and  bad,  dillinguifhed,  61.  Inquiry  into  the 
qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inllrudlions  for  the  due  making 
of  them,  63.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why  adulterated 
by  bakers,  64.  General  lules  for  the  choice  of  food,  ibid. 
Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  65.  Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regu- 
lar  times,  66.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old  and  young,  67. 
Breakfalls  and  fuppers,  Changes  of  diet  ought  to  be  gra- 

dually made,  68.  General  obfervations  on,  621. 

Amaurojis.  See  Cutta jeretta. 

American  Indians,  their  method. of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  476. 

Amu/ements , fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  48.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  adlive  kind,  79. 

Ana/arc  a.  See  Dropjj. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  io3.  Tranquil- 
lity of  mind  eflential  to,  health,  ikid. 

Anitnel  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  17.  Animals  that  die 
of  themfelves,  unfit  for  lood,  58.  Over-driven  cattle  rendered  un- 
wholefome,  59.  '1  he  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid.  Toq 

great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcarvy,  60.  Injurious  to  many 
habits,  621. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourilhment  of.  Hated,  90V. 

Antbonfi  fire,  St.  See  Eryjipelas. 

Aphtha.  See  Thrnjh. 

who  mod  liable  to  this  diforder,  3S6.  Czofes,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  method  of  cure,  387.  Cautions  to  perfons  of  an  apo- 
pledlic  make,  389, 
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i Apothecaries'  weights,  a table  of,  657. 

I Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

I Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  392, 

i Arbutbnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  165, 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  collivenefs,  391,  note. 

\ Arfenic,  the  eft’edts  of,  on  the  floniach,  ^43-  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  444. 

1 Arts.  See  Manufaciuref. 

Afcitcs.  See  Dropjy. 

AJfesvcW^,  why  it  leldom  does  any  good,  17 1,  Inllrudions  for  tak- 
ing it,  ibid. 

Jfthma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diflinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  382.  Symptoms,  383.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 384.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  afthma,  385. 

Atmojphere.  See  dir, 

B 

^,j//’s  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  347. 

Balfasns,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  66c.  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  molf  of  the  bad  confequenccs  attending 
fraitured  bones,  545. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  beft  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coafl,  44.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  ague,  145. 
Diftinftion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
dccoflion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubftacce,  146.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note.  Is 
the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  148.  How  it  may 
be  rendered  more  palatable,  May  be  adminiltered  by  clyfter, 

149.  Cold  water  the  beft  menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of 
this  drug,  176.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  putrid  fever,  192  ; 
and  in  (tie  eryfipelas,  240.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  249. 
Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey,  260.  In  the  hooping-cough, 
274.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  weak- 
nels  of  the  ftomach,  300.  Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to 
take  it,  304.  Is  good  againft  the  piles,  317  ; and  worms, 

' 346.  Its  ufe  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  361. 
A good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  376  ; and  in  the  J?aor  albus, 
489. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  159. 

Barrenne/s  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  501.  Courfe  of  relief, 
ibid.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid,  note, 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  362. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effeds  of,  on  children,  27.  Recommended  to 
the  ftudious,  56.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthening  the 
nervous  fyftem,  399.  Therefore  fhould  never  be  omitted  in  gleets, 
466.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  519.  Apoplexies  frequently 
occafioned  by  the  improper  ufe  of,  578.  Abfurd  prejudices  againft, 
ibid.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  permanent  health,  579.  A 
fingle  plunge  or  dip  fufficient,  continuing  too  long  in  it  dangerous, 
ibid.  Morning  the  propereft  time  for  bathing,  ibid.  Sea-water 

pre- 
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preferable  toriver-water,  580.  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of, 
ihid.^%1.  Swellings  of  the  glands  refolved  by  fea-bathing,  381. 
Is  peculiarly  falutary  in  fcrophulous  complaints,  582.  Warm 
bath  better  adapted  for  cutaneous  diforders,  ibid.  Cautions  on 
the  improper  ufe  of,  583.  586.  Good  effefts  of  the  rtiower-bath, 
587.  Cold  bath  dangerous  in  the  gout,  588.  Warm  bath  more 
lalutary  in  difeafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  589.  Obfervation* 
on  the  vapour-bath,  ibid. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  fiomach,  276. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws,  99. 
Is  conducive  to  health,  ibid. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  346. 

Beds,  inflead  of  being  made  op  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  71.  Bad 
effedls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  78.  Damp,  the  danger  of, 
122.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  303.  306. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in , 64. 

Bells,  parifti,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cullom,  no. 

Biles,  528. 

Bilious  co\iz,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  282. 

fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  146.  Are  fcrvice- 
ablein  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the  ftomach,30o. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  289.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

* ■ ■ Hone  in.  See  Stone, 

Blaft.  See  Eryjipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  139.  In  the  ague, 
144.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  154.  In  the 
pleurify,  159.  When  necelTary  in  an  inflammation  ot  the  lungs, 
j66.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  183-  In  the  putrid 
fever,  191.  In  the  miliary  fever,  199.  When  neceflary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  210.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  231.  When  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  bilious  fever,  235.  Under  what  circumflances  pro- 
per in  the  eryfipelas,  239.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  244.  Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  247.  When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough,  267. 
When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  272.  Is  almoft  the  only  thing 
to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftoinach,  276.  And 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  intefiines,  278.  Is  neceflary  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  287.  Its  ufe  in  afuppreflion  of  urine, 
305.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  384.  Is  dangerous  in  faintingfits, 
without  due  caution,  414.  Cauc:cns  proper  in  the  puerperal  fe- 
ver, 498.  Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  perfons  who 
do  not  underftand  when  it  is  proper,  524.  In  what  cafes  it  ought 
to  be  had  recourfe  to,  ibid.  The  quantity  taken  away,  how  to  be 
regulated,  525.  General  rules  for  the  operation,  ibid.  Objec- 
tions to  bleeding  by  leeches,  526.  Prevailing  prejudices  relating 
to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  tt.e  meft  commodious  part  to  take 
blood  from,  527. 

Bleeding 
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Bkeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fcrvice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceffary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet»  3*3*  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  Hop  it 
when  neceffary,  314.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns  of,  3 1 5. 
fiWperfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  426,  note. 

Blijiers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  183.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  191.  When  proper  in  the 
miliary  fever,  199.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  mod  obllinate  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  248.  A good  remedy  in  the  quinfey,  255. 
Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  274.  Is  one  of  the  beft  re- 
medies for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  277.  Are  efiicacioua 
in  the  tooth-ach,  337. 

Blood,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to  be 
rafhly  flopped,  311.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thafe  difcharges,  with 
their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  312. 

, fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjed't  to.  and  at  what  feafdns,  320. 

Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  Proper  regimen  in,  32 1 . Me- 

dical treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjefl  to  it,  322. 

, vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  323.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Blood-^SiQX.  eye,  how-to  cure,  429. 

Bloody-^yix.  See  Dj/entery. 

Boerhaave,  his  obfervations  on  drefs,  88,  note.  His  mechanical  expe- 
dients to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  243. 

Bolu/es,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  661.  The  aftringent  bo- 
lus, ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.  Bo- 
lus of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  662.  Pedoral  bolus,  ibid.  Purging 
bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  53;.  Bones,  broken, 
often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  543.  Re- 
gimen to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  ibid.  Hints  of  conduit  if 
the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  544.  Cleanllnefs  to  be  re- 
garded during  this  confinement,  The  limb  not  to  be  kept 

continually  on  the  ilretch,  ibid-.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  fet- 
ting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  545.  How  to 
keep  the  limb  fteady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid.  Frailures  of  the 
, ribs,  ibid. 

Bo’vuels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  e ^ercife  proper  for  them,  24. 

Braidnvood,  Mr.  his  fltill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  430,  note. 
Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  molt  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  241.  Regimen,  243.  Medical  treatment,  244. 
Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  16. 
A cruft  of,  the  beft  gum- flick,  ibid.  The  beft  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  oT,  and  for 
what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  64.  Toafted,  a decoc- 
tion of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus,  294.  A 
furfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food,  623.  The  fineft 
not  always  the  beft  adapted  for  nutrition,  624.  Hoiifehold  bread 
the  moft  wholefome,  ibid.  Wheat  flour  apt  to  occafion  conftipa- 
tion,  625.  Difierent  kinds  of  grain  make  the  beft  bread,  ibid. 
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Confomption  of  bread  increaled  by  drinking  tea,  6?6,  Indian 
corn  the  beft  food  vvheni  boiled,  6ri.  Buck  wheat  highly  nutri- 
tious, ibid.  Various  fubftitutes  for  bread,  642. 

Britnjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make. 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  in£;redients  in  the  compofjtion  of  641,  642. 
General  obiervations  on,  643.  The  rnoft  wholefome  diet  for  the 
poor,  ibid.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Kumford,  ibid. 
Brown  (bop  recommended  for  brealtfaft  in  place  of  tea,  646. 

Brui/es,  why  of  worfe  conlequence  than  wounds,  5^4.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  ibid.  1 he  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  (low  ope- 
ration, 5 J5.  How  to  cure  fores  occalioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  with  their  proper  treatment, 
469. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  38.  ' 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafler  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  esrcellent  re- 
medy in  a cough,  269.  In  a hooping-cough,  274.  And  for  chil- 
dren in  teething,  516. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 
populous  towns,  70. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  532.  Treatment  of,  when  violent,  533. 

Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  684. 

Butchers,  their  profelliona!  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  ^g. 
gutter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  19.  Ufed  in 
large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  llomacb,  having  a conftant 
tendency  to  turn  rancid,  633.  Bread  made  with  butter  not  eafily 
digefled,  634.  Patties  of  every  kind  improper  for  children,  ibid. 

c 

Cabbage  \envcs,  topical  application  of,  inapleurify,  160. 

Camphor,  why  oflittle  ufe  in  eye-waters,  665, 

Camphorated  o\\,  preparation  of,  718. 

Camphorated  (p\ni  oi  wne,  733. 

Camps,  the  grbateft  necelTity  ot  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,  98. 

Cancer,  its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  caufes,  436. 
Symptoms,  437.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  438.  Dr. 
Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  439.  Cautions  for 
avoiding  it,  441.  Credulity  more  incurable  than  cancers,  442. 
Cancer  feroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to  want 
of  cleanlinefs,  g(s,note, 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  77. 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ttone,  309. 

poultice  for  cancers,  howto  prepare,  440. 

, properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  64 r. 

Ca/ualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necelTary  cautions 
refpedting,  ^49.  555,  559.  575- 

fubftaiices  (lopped  in  the  gullet,  550, 

drownints  5.56. 

noxious  vapours.  56®. 

— — c.xtre.Tiity  of  cel-,  562. 
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Cc/ualties,  extreme  heat,  563. 

Catapiq/ms,  their  general  intention,  662.  Preparation  of  the  difcu* 
tient  cataplafm,  Ripening  catapiafm,  tiJt/. 

Catara^,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  428. 

Cattle,  flail  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  59.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibidt  60. 

Cellars,  long  fhut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  72.  And  funk 
flories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  124.  Of  liquors  in  a ftate 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  360.  How  to  purify  the  air 
in,  561. 

Crtfus,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  127. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  470*  Primary,  hc^w  to  treat,  47 1.  Symptom- 
atic, ibid. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  560. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  41. 

Qheefe,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  634. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  78.  His  judgment 
of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  118.  Stron_gly 
recommends  ^thiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  250. 
His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  50  j,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  512.  How  to  cure,  513. 

Child  bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  200. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth.,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains  are 
over,  493.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  494,  111  effefts 

of  collefting  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  495,  note. 
How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  497.  Symptoms  of  the 
puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  ot  this  feVer,  498.  Ge- 
neral cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  500,  501. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  5. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  6,  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  ibid. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nurf- 
ing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing, 
9.  How  treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  The  ufual  caufes  of  de- 
formity in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be  faflened  on 
with  ftrings,  12.  General  rule  for  clothing  them,  13.  Cleanli- 
nefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  14.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  moft  natural  food  for,  ibid.  Abfurdity  of  giving  them 
drugs  as  their  firft  food,  15.  The  beft  method  of  expelling  the 
meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  bread, 
16.  A cruft  of  bread  the  beft  gum-flick  for  th6m,  ibid.  How  to 
prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them 
animal  food,  17.  Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid. 
Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quan- 
tity, 18.  The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  2^/V/.  Strong" 
liquors  expofe  theih  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effeds  of 
unripe  fruit,  ibid.  Butter,  19.  Honey,  a wholefome  article  of 
food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their 
growth  and  ftrength,  20.  Rules  for  their  exercife,  21.  Poverty 
of  parents  occaflons  their  negledt  of  children,  22.  The  utility  of 
exercife  demonflrated  from  the  organical  flrufture  of  children, 
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ibid.  Philofopbical  arguments  fhewing  the  necelTity  of  exercifc,  2^, 
Ought  not  to  be  fent  to  ichool  too  foon,  ibid.  Nor  be  put  too  foon 
to  labour,  26.  Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  27.  The 
cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  dellruftive  to  children, 
»8.  'I'o  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  29.  Arc 
treated  like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  30.  The  uforal  faulty  conduft 
of  nurfes  pointed  out,  31.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nurfes,  32.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid, 
Loofe  Itools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  33.  Every  method  ought 
to  be  taken  to  make  them  llrong  and  hardy,  34,  Indications  of 
the  (mall  pox  in,  204. 

Chin  cough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  viorbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
293.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Churches,  the  feveral  circumllances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhole, 
feme,  70. 

Churching  of  uoomen  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  500. 

Church  yardsy  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large  towns. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  70.  The 
bad  effeds  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houles  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72.  AU  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
chat  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  not 
fufficiently  attended  to  in,  97.  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of 
water,  100,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againfl  infedion  in, 
104. 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury  in 
venereal  cafes,  475. 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 

• 14;  and  to  fedentary  artilts,  48,  Finery  in  drefs  often  coveis 
dirt,  87.  Js  necefi'ary  to  health,  95.  Diforders  originating  from 
the  want  of,  96.  Is  not  fufiiciently  attended  to  in  large  towns, 
97.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  ibid.  Great  attention  paid  to,  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  note.  Neceflity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs 
in  camps,  98.  Was  the  principal  objeift  of  the  whole  fyllem  of 
the  Jewilh  laws,  99.  Is  a great  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafhing  greatly  conducive  to 
health,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  on  board  of  Ihips, 
ibid,  and  to  the  lick,  ibid.  General  remarks  on,  too.  Many 
diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  133.  The  want  of, 
a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  187.  Is  a great  prefervative 
againft  venereal  infetlion,  479 ; and  againft  galling  in  infants, 
507.  Cutaneous  diforders  proceed  from  a w .nt  of,  630. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againll  inoculation, 
219.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradlice  of  it 
themfelves,  223. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  10.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
Brings  inftead  of  pins,  12.  Pernicious  confequences  of  Bays,  13. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  14.  The  due  quantity  of, 
didated  by  the  climate,  84.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  decline 
of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafens,  85.  Js  often  hurtful 
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by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  ibid.  Per- 
nicious confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  (hape  by  drefs, 
ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  86.  Garters,  buckles,  and  other  ban- 
dages, 87.  The  perfeilion  of,  to  be  eafy  and  clean,  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on,  88.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and  how  to  guard 
againll  it,  1 2 1. 

CljJiers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  277. 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  278.  Of  tobacco 
fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a flool,  z8<),  note.  Of  chicken 
broth,  falutary  in  the  cholera  tnorbus,  2g^  . Their  ufe  in  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine,  305.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adminiltered  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  498.  Of  tobacco,  toexciteavoir.it,  553.  Of 
tobacco  fumes,  to  llimulate  the  inteliines,  557.  The  general  in- 
tention of,  663.  Preparation  of  the  emollient  clylter,  664. 
Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid.  Oily  clyfter, 
ibid.  Starch  clyller,  ibid.  Turpentine  clylter,  665.  Vinegar 
clyller,  ibid. 

Cceliac  pajjion,  proper  treatment  for,  331. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  309.  ' 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effefls  on  the  human  frame,  562.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in.  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  recover 
frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  563. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firll  approaches  of  fummer,  83,  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  120.  Their  general  caufes,  262.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,'  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  neglefting  the  difor- 
der,  263.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  265.  Public  gardens 
at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day  as  dangerous  as  tliey  are  inviting,  on  ac- 
count of,  ibid.  Hints  to  the  frequenters  of  theatres  and  affemblies, 
to  guard  againft,  266.  Melancholy  cafe  of  a young  lady,  vvho 
died  of  a cold  contrafted  at  an  aflembly,  ibid. 

Colic,  different  fpecies  of,  281.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  282.  Bilious  colic,  ibid.  Hyfteric 
colic,  283.  Nervous  colic,  284.  Cautions  necelTary  to  guard 
againll  the  nervous  colic,  285.  General  advice  in  colics,  ibid. 

Collyria.  See  Eye-noaters. 

often  imports  infedlious  diforders,  103.  Means  fuggelled 
to  guard  againll  this  danger,  ibid.  note. 

Confedions  often  very  neediefsiy  compounded,  666.  Preparation  of 
the  japonic  confeflion,  ibid. 

Conferves  and  Preferws,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofition, 
6 -7.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  ibid.  Candied  orange-peel, 

66  s. 

Cenjiitution,  good  ot  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during  in- 
fancy, 1, 

Cuttfumptions,  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to  hard 
drinking,  93.  Who  mod  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  167.  Symp- 

• toms,  168.  Regimen,  169.  Fading,  ibid.  Much  benefit  to 
be  expedled  from  going  a long  voyage,  170.  Travelling,  ibid. 
Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  171.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 174.. 
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Con/umptions,  nervons,  defined,  and  the  perfons  mofi  liable  to,  177”, 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibicf, 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mu(l  be  diredled  to  the 

producing  caufe,  178. 

Connjulfions , why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  ii.  Thofc  pre- 
ceding the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms,  207. 
The  general  caufes  of,  520.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  573.  Farther 
indrvrflions  in  like  cafes,  574. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
heal  h of  his  men,  43,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are  not 
naturally  fo,  61.  Roalling  meat,  a watleful  mode  of,  644. 

Cordialsi  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  15.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  tvho  negletl  their  duty  to  children,  32.  Are  often 
fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  llomach,  276.  When  good  in  the 
colic,  zBz.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman  during 
labour,  49,5. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  186. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  ftioes,  86. 

Cortex.  See  Bark. 

CoJIinjene/s,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicirves  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conllitution,  1 1 7.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by  diet 
than  by  drugs,  1 18.  Its  general  caufes  and  ill  efFefts,  390.  Re- 
gimen, ibid.  Remedies  for,  392. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  267.  A plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch 
laid  between  the  fhoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  268.  The 
Itomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguilhed,  270.  Treat- 
inent  for  the  nervous  cough,  ibid. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moft  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes,  271. 
Remedies,  272.  Is  infeftious,  ibid.  Vomits',  their  ufe,  and  how 
to  admioifter  them  to  children,  272.  Garlic  ointment  a good  re- 
medy for,  274. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their  breathing 
confined  air,  46. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  29. 

Cramp.,  proper  remedies  for,  421. 

Cramp  of  the  Jiomach,  who  molt  fubjeft  to,  410.  Medical  treatment 
of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extrafling  fubllances  detained  in  the  gullet, 

5^‘- 

Croup  in  children,  defcribed,  513.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63, 

D 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  27. 

Daitcus fyl’vejlrts.  See  Carrot, 

Deafne/s,  when  a favourable  fymptom  In  the  putrid  fever,  188,  note. 
Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  431. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  ta 
be  too  foon  credited,  549.  555.  559.  576.  The  means  to  ber 

ufed 
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tifed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  575. 

DecoSions,  general  remarks  on, 668.  Preparation  of  the  decoflion  of 
althxa,  iiiJ.  Common  decoction,  iSiaf.  Of  logwood,  669.  Of 
bark,  Compound  deco(5lion  of  bark,  Hid.  Of  farfaparilla, 

:6id.  Of  feneka,  670.  White  decoftion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drefling 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  10.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

De<ws,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  122. 

Diabetes,  who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  301.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  302.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  30^.  Dillin- 
guifhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  304. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loo/ene/s. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  132.  Jl- 
lullrations,  General  obfervations  on,  619.  Improper  diet 

afFefts  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  622.  Vegetable  ought  to 
preponderate  over  animal  food,  ibid.  See  Aliment. 

Digeftion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani* 
tion,  66. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflifled  with,  8.  Peculiar 
diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  36.  Many  of  them 
infeftious,  100.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  experi- 
ence and  obferva.tion  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  129.  Are 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  obvio,us  and  permanent  fymptoms, 
ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution  to  be  confi- 
dered,  130.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  fituatlon,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended  to, 
ibid.  Other  collateral  circum dances.  Hid.  Many  indications  of 
cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  13 1.  Cures  often  elFefted  by 
frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinels,  133.  Nervous  difeafes,  of 
a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  395. 

Dijbeations,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  (welling  and  inflammation 
come  on,  and  how,  538.  Of  the  jaw,  539.  Of  the  neck,  ibid. 
Of  the  ribs,  540.  Of  the  fhoulder,  541.  Of  the  elbow,  ibid. 
Of  the  thigh,  542.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infufeon  for  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  354,  355. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  10,4,5.6.  Ought  to  be  carefully  preferved 
after  biting  any  perfon,  to  alcertain  whether  he  is  mad  or  not, 
ibid.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  447.  Symptoms 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  ibid.  The  poifon  cannot  lie  many  years 
dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  448.  Dr.  Mead’s  receipt 
for  the  bite,  ibid.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpecific  for,  449, 
Ocher  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  dif- 
®rder,  ibid.  Medical  courCe  of  treatment,  recommended,  ibid. 
Regimen,  450.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied  on,  451. 
Dr.  Tiflbt’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  452. 
Remarks  on  the  Ormikirk  medicine,  ibid.  note. 

D'ofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  difi^erent  ages, 
687. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  dif- 
orders, 397. 
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Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  670.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne  draught, 
ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  Purging  draught,  671 , Sweating 

draught,  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Dre/s.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perlons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs  in- 
jure tneir  conftltutions  by,  92.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently 
originates  /rom  misfortunes,  93.  Frequently  deftroys  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  94.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by  mirtaken  holpitality, 
ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  05. 

Dropfy,  the  feveral  dillindlions  of,  with  its  caufes,  352.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  353.  Medical  treatment,  3C4-  Tapping  a fafe 
and  fimple  operation,  356.  Extraordinary  efficacy  of  nitre  in  the 
cure  of,  337. 

Drop/y  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Droxvned  perfons,  ought  not  to  be  raffily  given  up  for  dead,  555. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not  to 
be  lufpcnded  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  559.  Succefs  of  the 
Amllerdam  fcciety  for  the  recovery  of,  574. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  430, 

note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  mo!l  prevalent,  325.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  326.  Regimen,  327.  Fruit,  one  of  the  bell  remedies 
for,  328.  Proper  drink  for,  329.  Medical  treatment,  z^zV.  Cau- 
tions to  prevent  a relapfe,  330. 

E 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  430.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  431.  Ought  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  432. 

Ear.ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  339.  How  to  drive 
infedts  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  chiidrer\,  fhculd  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  23. 
note  T hat  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conftiiuiion,  25. 

Ejfut'ia,  putrid,  wiHoccafion  the  fpotted  fever,  186. 

Eleliricity.  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  404. 

f:V^5z/<2rzVr,  general  rules  for  making,  671.  Preparation  of  lenitive 
eledluary,  t’]Z.  Elefluary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For  the 
epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrlia'a,  ibid.  Of  me  bark,  673. 
For  the  piles,  z'izV.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatilm, 
ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  699.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic elixir,  700.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ibid. 

Emulfcns,  their  ufe,  673.  Preparation  of  the  common  cmulfion, 
674.  Arabic  emulfion,  z^zV/,  Camphorated  emulfion,  z^/zf.  Emul- 
fion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering  per- 
t<ms  from  fainting  fits,  567. 

Entrails,  See  Intejlincs. 


Epilepfy, 
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Epilepjy,  the  dIforcJcr  defined,  405.  Its  caufcs  and  fymptoms,  406. 
Due  regimen,  407.  Medical  treatment,  tbid, 

Erupiiant  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are  mif- 
taken  and  ill-rreated  by  nurfes,  32.  Ought  never  to  be  Hopped 
without  proper  advice,  33.  In  levers,  how  to  be  treated,  183, 
191.  197.  199.  In  the  linall-pox,  206.  210.  In  cliildren,  the 
caufes  of,  508.  How  to  cure,  51 1 . 

Ery/ipelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  39.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moft  fubjedl  to  it,  2t,6.  Its  fymptoms,  237- 
Kegimen,  238,  Medical  treatment,  240.  The  fcorbutic  eryfi- 
pelas,  ibid.  Inftruftions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  this  diforder, 
ibid. 

Evacuations  oi  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  116,  By 
flool, /i/V.  Urine,  118.  Perfpiration,  120. 

Exerci/e,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength  of 
children,  20.  AH  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  they  are  able,  21.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anato- 
mical confiderations,  22.  And  from  philofophical  dedutlions,  23. 
Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys.  24  Benefits  of  dan- 
cing, 27.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under  lownefs  of  fpirits 
than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardening  the  bell  exercife  for  the  feden- 
tary, 49.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken  immediately  after  a 
full  meal,  57.  Is  as  necefl'ary  as  food  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  76.  Our  love  of  aftivity  an  evidence  of  its  utility,  ibid. 
Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid.  The  indulgence  of  carriages 
as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  77^  Is  almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandu- 
lar obftru£lions,  ibid.  Will  prevent  and  remove  thole  diforders 
that  medicine  cannot  cure,  78.  Is  the  heft  cure  for  complaints  in 
the  ftomach,  79.  How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be 
done  in  the  open  air,  ibid.  Adlive  fports  better  than  fedentary 
amufements,  80.  Tlie  golf  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid, 
note,  Exercile  Ihould  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Is  as  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body,  113.  Is  often  of  more  effi- 
cacy than  any  medicine  whatever,  132.  The  befl  mode  of  taking 
it  in  a confumption,  169.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a 
dropfy,  354.  Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  361.  Is  necefl'ary  for  the 
afthmatic,  384.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders, 

- 398.  And  in  the  palfy,  405.  T proper  for  pregnant  women,  un- 
lels  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  493.  Want  of,  the  occa- 
fion  of  rickets  in  children,  5 1 8, 

ExtraSls.,  general  rules  for  making  ; but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  675. 

Ejest  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  245.  Symptoms,  236. 
Medical  treatment,  247.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a (crophulous  habit,  249.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  lubjeft 
to  this  complaint,  250.  Are  fubjedi  to  many  difeafes  wh'ch  are 
difficult  to  cure,  426.  The  means  by  which  they  are  frequently 
injured,  427.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid.  The  feveral 
diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment,  428. 

Eje-vjaters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions,  665. 
Collyrium  of  alum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  Collyrium  pf 

lead,  666. 
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Fainiing-fts,  how  to  cure,  412.  560.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjefl  to 
them,  568.  Bleeding  dangerous  in,  ibid. 

Falling Jicknefs,  See  Epilepjy. 

Fajiing,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  40.  Is  hurtful  both 
to  old  and  young,  67. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattrntive  to  the  management  of  their  children,  5, 
Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftitution  of  their  chil- 
dren, 7. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  108,  Its  various  operations,  109. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  ftioes,  86.  The  wafhing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  ^9.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  12  z. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  264.  And 
jn  the  hooping-cough,  274, 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a ft'ate  of,  noxious,  560. 

Fe-vers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  40.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard  drink- 
ing, 48.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  53.  Pu- 
trid and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleanlinefs,  96, 
The  moft  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  135.  The  diftinguifhing 
fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecics  of,  ibid.  Is  an  effort  of 
nature,  which  ought  to  be  affilled,  136.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
137.  Cordials  and  fvyeetmeats  improper  in,  138.  Frefli  air  of 
great  importance  in,  ibid.  The  mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  139.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding 
and  fweating  in,  ibid.  Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve 
attention,  ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  a relaple,  14c. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moll  liable  to,  15;.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  152.  Medical  treatment,  154. 

* Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be  ob- 
ferved  during  recovery,  155. 

Fe^er,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  234.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  235. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Jgue. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearances, J95.  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  197.  Regimen,  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 

Stralhurgh,  198,  wo/e.  Proper  medical  treatpient,  199.  Cautions 
for  avoiding  this  diforder,  200.  How  to  prevent  in  child-bed- 
women,  497- 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  496.  How  to  prevent,  50Q. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who  most 
liable  to  it,  i8p.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper  regi- 
men,Medical  treatment,  182. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymptoms, 
497.  Medical  treatment  of,  ^1.98.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of 
this  fever,  joo. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peflilential  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to  if, 
l86.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  187.  Other  fe- 
vers may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  ibid.  Fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  188.  Regimen,  1 89.  Me- 
dical treatment,  J91.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  diforder, 
193.  Very  prevalent  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  or  in  the 
marlhy  grounds  in  its  environs,  194.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  a young 
lady  who  was  cured  of  this  fever,  195. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  201.  Its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms, ibid.  Proper  regimen,  202.  Medical  treatment,  203- 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  233. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  flage  of 
the  malady,  234,  Hillory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh, 
ibid.  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatrmentof,  2 1 3. 

Flatulencies  in  the  llomach,  remedies  againll,  341.  The  feveral  caufes 
of,  414.  Medical  treatment  of,  415. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  dlforder,  281.  Remedies 
for,  ibid. 

Flon.ver-de-luee,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  337. 

Fluor  albus  deferibed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  489. 

Fomentations,  bow  to  make  and  apply,  675-  General  intentions  of, 
ibid.  Anodype  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation,  ibid. 
Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  676- 
Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenejs  of  injuries,  ought  to  be  praftifed  from  a regard  to  ourowa 
health,  108. 

F failures.  See  Bones,  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  563. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  :8.  One  of  the  beft  medi- 
cines, both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dy fernery,  328.  Fruits 
occalional  fubftitutes  for  bread,  635,  The  plantain  tree  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a proper  fubllitutc 
for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  636. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifuors  attending  them,  dangerous  to 
health,  iqi. 
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Calling,  in  infant?,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  507. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  528. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  253.  256.  259.  General  in- 
tentions of,  676.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle.  Hid. 
Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid  Emollient  gar- 
gle, 677.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufh,  505. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Britilh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough,  how 
to  apply  it,  274. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the  men 
they  command,  41. 

Gilders.  See  Miners, 

Cinder,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  695. 
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Girlsy  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conftitu- 
tion,  25,  Means  of  redlifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  465.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  466.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in- 
undlions,  467.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Glouer,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  572. 

Conorrhcea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fyipptoms,  457.  Regi- 
men, 45S.  Medical  treatment, 459.  Is  often  cured  by  allringcnc 
injedlions,  46c.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  ibid.  Mercu- 
ry feldom  necelTary  in  a gonorrhoea,  462.  How  to  adminiller  it 
when  needful,  463. 

Goulard,  Mr,  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extradl  of  Saturn,  734. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  51.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  occafioned 
by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  297.  The  fources  of  this 
diforder,  and  its  fy nnptoms,  357,  358.  Regimen  for,  359.  Wool 
the  bell  external  application  in,  ibid  Why  there  are  fo  many 
noftrums  for,  360,  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  361.  Proper 
regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their  returns,  ibid. 
How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the  extremities,  363. 
General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  miilaking  it  for  other  difor- 
ders,  ibid. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  fubftilute  for  bread, 
628.  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longevity,  648.  No  manufadlure  equal  to  the  manufadiure  of 
grain,  ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  horfes, 

^49*  , ... 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  119.  How  diftingmlhed  from 

the  flone,  306.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  307. 
Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Green-ficknefs  originates  in  indolence,  485. 

Grief,  its  effedls  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  112.  , Danger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjedt,  efpecially  if  of  a difagreeable 
nature,  ibid.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the  body, 
1 13,  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  negledled,  ibid.  Is  pro- 
dudtive  of  nervous  difeafes,  396. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  507. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  255  ; and  rheuma- 
tiim,  366. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  551.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mechanical 
expedients,  552.  Treatment  if  the  obllrudlion  cannot  be  re- 
moved, 554. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  i;j6. 

Cutta jerena,  proper  treatment  of,  428. 

H 

H.€rr.optce,  fpitting  of  bleed.  See  Blood. 

Hcemon hagts,  S-cc  Blood, 
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Harnvjgate  vmter,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
346.  And  for  the  jaundice,  351.  In  the  fcurvy,  367. 

Htacb-ach,  the  fpecies  of,  dirtingiiifhed,  33Z.  Cauies  of, Re- 
gimen, 333.  Medical  treatment,  334. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
magillrates,  xv.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
trads,  8.  Is  often  laboured  f »r  after  it  is  deftroj  ed,  51.  Rules 
given  by  Ceifus  for  the  prefcrvation  of,  jzy. 

Heart-hurn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  393. 

Heatf  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  563. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  376.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck,  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  439. 

Hemp/eei/t  a decodion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  prepare 
it,  331. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes  and  method  of  treatment,  408. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child- bed  women  againft  tke  miliary 
fever,  497. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  19.  Is  recommended 
in  the  ftonc,  310. 

Hooping  cough.  See  Cough. 

Horfe-radip,  the  chewing  of,  will  rellore  fenfibility  to  the  organs  of 
tafle  when  injured,  434.  / 

Hofpitah,  the  want  of  frefh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients 
than  their  dilorders,  75.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceffary  in,  loo. 
Often  fpread  infeftion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  104.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  the  lick,  J05.  Particularly  in  infeflious  dif'orders, 
106.  The  lick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  208,  note. 

Houjes,  inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm,  ought 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  72.  In  marfhy  fituations  unwhole- 
fome,  73.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  lituation,  124.  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry,  ibid. 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  Are 
dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  127. 

Hujhandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the  vi- 
cilfitudes  of  the  weather,  37. 

Huxham,  Dr.  recommends  the  fludy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine, 
xiii. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropjy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Tiffot’s  method  of  curing,  432. 

Hydrops  peSloris.  See* Dropjy, 

Hypochondriac  affections,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  53, 
Their  caufes,  and  who  moft  fubjedl  to  them,  422.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  423. 

Hyjierics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  61.  Gene- 
ral caufes  of,  418.  Symptoms,  ib/d.  Proper  treatment  of,  419. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to,  420. 

Hyjleric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  2^3. 

I 

''Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  7 1 . Often 

fpread 
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fpread  an  Infection  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  populous 
towns.  104.  Ought  to  be  removed, 

Janin,yi,  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  571, 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  572. 

Jaundice,  the  different  llages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  348,  349.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  349.  Medi. 
cal  treatment,  350. 

Jifuits  Bark.  See  Bark. 

JenMs,  the  whole  fy Item  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanlineA, 
98.  102. 

Iliac  pajioa,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  intellines, 
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Impojihitme  in  the  breaj},  in  conflimplions,  how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  dif.;harged  by  other  means,  176.  Ina. 
poflhumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  213. 
Jncontinency  of  urine,  dillinguifhed  froa  a diabetes,  3O4.  Expedi- 
ent for  relief,  ibid. 

Indigejlion,  is  one  confcquence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  52.  General  caufes, 
and  remedies  for,  392. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effeds  on  the  conflitution,  76.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftruftions,  77.  ill  confequences  of  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed,  78.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  80.  Is  the  general  caufe  of 
moft  nervous  diforders,  424. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conflitution,  generally  laid 
in  this  feafon  of  life,  i. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  i.  Perifh  moflly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not  to 
be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  being 
iiurfed  by  their  mothers,  ibid.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  become 
deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art  of  band- 
aging them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  ibid.  How 
treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on  their 
0rganic.1l  llrudlure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ii.  Why 
they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expefed  to  fe- 
vers, ibid.  And  colds,  13.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid.  Their 
food,  14.  Reflevflions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed  to,  502. 
Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels,  503.  How  to 
cleanfe  their  bowels,  ibid.  The  meconium,  504.  Thrufh,  503. 
Acidities,  506.  Gripes,  ibid.  Galling  and  excoriations,  507. 
Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  508.  Vomiting,  ibid.  Loofer.cfs,  509. 
Eruptions,  510.  Scabbed  heads,  51:.  Chilblains,  312.  The 
croup,  513.  Teething,  515.  Rickets,  517.  Convulfions,  520. 
Water  in  the  head,  521.  How  to  recover  infants  fcemingly 
dead, '567.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in  the  fame  beds  with  their 
mothers  or  nurfes,  571,  note.  Cafe  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid 
infant,  571.  Cafe  of  an  infant  being  feemingly  killed  by  a flrong 
convulfion  fit,  and  recovered,  573.  See  Children. 

InfeSlion,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecefTary  attend- 
ance on  the  fick,  ico.  And  on  funerals,  101.  Is  often  com- 
municated by  clothes,  102.  Is  frequently  imported,  103.  Js 
fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fuuated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  104.  How  to  prevent  inferflion  in  fick  chambers, 
ibid,  Phyfiicjans  liable  to  fpread  infedion,  103,  nate.  In  what 
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refpeas  the  fpreadiog  of  infedion  might  be  checked  by  the  roa- 
giftrate,  105.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the  danger  of,  by 
debilitating  the  body,  194.  Small-pox,  204.  Of  the  foiall-pox 
may  be  received  again,  20S,  noU. 

Inflammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  themfclvei 
to,  39.  Proper  treatment  of,  527. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Blaildcr. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

■  of  the  eyes.  See  £71?^. 

of  the  inteftines.  See  Inteflinss. 

of  the  kidneys.  See  Kuineys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.  See  B eripneumony . 

■  of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Sluinjy. 

of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Infuftons,  advantages  of,  over  decoflicns,  677.  How  to  obtain  rich 
infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter 
infulion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  678.  Infufion  of  carduus, 
ibid.  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds,  and  fenna, 
ibid.  Spanifh  infufion.  679.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Innsy  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  122. 

The  (heefs  in,  how  treated  to  ^ave  walking,  ibid. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than  ia 
neighbouring  countries,  216.  Cannot  prove  of  general  utility 
while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  ibid.  No  myftery  in  the  pro- 
cefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurfes,  217. 
Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  219.  Arguments  cited 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation,  ibid.  note.  Ought 
to  be  rendered  univerfal,  22  1.  Means  of  extending  the  praftice 
of,  ibid.  Two  obflacles  to  the  progrefs  of,  Ibited,  223.  Might 
be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themfelves,  224.  The 
proper  feafons  and  age  for  performing  it,  225.  Will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body,  226.  Necell'ary  preparation  and  regimen  for, 
ibid.  Performed  by  the  bramins  or  priells  of  India,  227,  Their 
example  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  Europe,  ibid.  Medical 
flcill  not  necelTary  for  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  ibid.  Previ- 
ous preparation  of  the  body  lor  inoculation  not  always  necelTary, 
228.  A fmall  premium  from  the  Ifate  to  every  mother  who  ino- 
culated her  own  child,  warmly  recommended,  ibid. 

Injetis,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  339. 

Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  454. 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  diieafes  of  Teamen,  42.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conftruflion  of  the  human  body,  90. 
The  analogy  in  the  nourilhment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid.  Is 
the  abufe  of  natural  paflions,  ibid.  In  diet,  91.  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequence  of,  involve  whole 
families,  92.  ElTefls  of  drunkennefs  on  the  conlbtution,  ibid, 
Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  neverthelefs  injure  their  con- 
ftituiions  by  drink,  ibid.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  ac- 
quired under  misfortunes,  93.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
perfons,  94.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ibid. 
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Intermitting  fencer.  See  Ague, 

Intejlines,,  iriHammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  proceetis, 
277.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  278. 
•Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  280. 

/«/CA’ifffl//a«.produces  a fever,  92.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily  re- 
petition of  this  vice,  ihiJ.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may 
iievcrthelefs  injure  thcir  conftitution  by  drinking,  ibid.  Getting 
drunk  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  263.  Often  produces  fatal 
efFefts,  568.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons  in  liquor,  569, 
The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid  Remarkable  cale,  570. 

’Johnfon,  Dr,  extraordinary  cure  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by  a 
ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  573. 

IJjues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  effeft,  483. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  deferibed,  379,  380. 
Sulphur,  the  bell  remedy  againft,  380.  Great  danger  of  the  in-, 
judicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  381.  Cleanlinefs  the 
bell  prefervative  againft,  382,  note, 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  679.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  680,  Expedlorating  julep, 
ibid,  Mulk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting  julep, 
ibid. 

K 

Kermes  Mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Daplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  273,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  itS  general  caufes,  z36.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  287.  Where  it 
proceeds  from  the  ftone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thole  fub- 
jeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King's  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 

L 

Laborious  employjiients,  the  peculiar  diforders  Incident  to,  37.  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  ether  in  trials  of  llrength,  38."  Dif- 
advantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  How  they  expofe  themfelves 
to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fun,  40. 
Long  fading  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arifing  from  poor 
living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not  only  occa- 
fioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  41. 

Labour  ftiould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  26. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  494.  Inconveniences  of 
colJedling  a number  of  women  at,  495,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fils  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  How  to  be  ad- 
minillered  in  a cholera  moibus,  294.  In  a loofenefs,  297.  In  a 
diabetes,  304.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  335,  How  to 
apply,  for  the  tooth-acb,  337.  Will  eale  pain  in  the  gout,  361. 
How  to  adiiiinifter  for  the  cramp  in  the  llomach,  410.  la  good 
for  flatulencies,  41 3.  EfFefts  of  an  over-dofe  of,  470.  Medical 
treatment  in  this  cafe,  445* 

injurious  to  young  children,  21, 

Leaches,  may  be  iuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tellicles,  468,  note. 

And 
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And  to  difperfe  buboes,  469,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply  to  chil- 
dren where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  516.  Objedlions 
to  bleeding  with  them,  526. 

a proper  ingredient  in  loups,  642.  ' 

Lemons,  See  Oranges. 

Leprejy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  375. 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  ibtd. 

LienUry,  proper  treatment  for,  331. 

Life  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are  fuf- 
pended  by  fudden  calbalties,  549.  555.  559.  575. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  pollibly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  575. 

Lime  water,  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from  de- 
generating to  the  Hone  in  the  bladder,  308.  Js  a good  remedy  for 
worms,  346.  Happy  eftefts  of,  in  the  cure  of  obllinate  ulcers, 
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Lind,  Dr.  his  prefeription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  His 
diredions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remitting  fe- 
vers, 202,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  684.  White  liniment,  685.  For 
the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  18.  Fer- 
mented, the  qualities  of,  examined,  63.  The  bad  confequences  of 
making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families  ought  to  prepare 
their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking,  when  a 
perfon  is  hot,  125. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  51. 

L.‘ver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  289,  290.  Re- 
gimen and  medical  treatment,  290.  Abltefs  in,  hew  to  be 
treated,  291.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrous  being  formed, 
ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  476. 

Lochia,  a fuppreflion  of,  bow  to  be  treated,  496. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  ufe,  140. 

Loojene/s,  habitual,  general  diredtions  for  perfons  fubjedl  to,  117,  Its 
general  caufes,  296.  A periodical  looienefs  ought  never  to  be 

' flopped,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  297.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  298.  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  509. 

Zwr,  why  perhaps  the  flrongeft  ot  all  the  paflions,  113.  Is  not  rapid 
in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at  its  com- 
mencement, 114.  To  pretend  to.it  for  aroulement,  cruehytothe 
objedl,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  inclination  and 
duty,  ibid.  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  473.  Mercury  the  only  certain  re- 
medy known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  474.  Saline  preparations 
of  mercury  more  efticacious  than  the  ointment,  473.  Howtoad- 
miniller  corrofive  iublimaie,  ibid.  American  method  of  curing, 
476.  Mercury  properly  adminiflered  never  fails  to  cure  this  dif- 
eafe,  483. 

LuVgs, 
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Lungs,  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poftutes*  46.  Studious 
perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  52. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell.  432. 


M 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  219,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnefia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  394.  Is  the  bell  medi- 
cine in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  507. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  33S. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  allhma,  383.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  I. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle*  81. 

Manufa/iliires,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  ricjtets  in  children,  19. 
IVlore  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  26.'  Seme,  injurious  to 
health  by  confining  artills  in  unwholefome  air,  35.  Cautions  to 
the  workmen,  36.  Compared  with  agriculture,  4;.  Are  inju- 
jurious  to  health  from  artills  being  crowded  together,  46.  And 
from  their  working  in  confined  pollures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to 
fedentary  artifts,  47.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women  than 
to  men,  78,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contrafled  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  7. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  448.  His 
charadler  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  66.  Reafons  for  this  uni- 
formity, ibid. 

Meajles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  229.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  230,  231.  In- 
oculation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  232,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  50. 

Mecotiium,  the  beft  mode  of  expelling  it,  ij;.  504. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xvi.  The  operation  of,  doubtful 
at  beft,  xvii.  is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeflbrs,  xxiii.  The 
ftudy  of,  negledled  by  gentlemen,  xxiv.  This  ignorance  lays  men 
open  to  pretenders,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  generally  underftood,  xxv. 

• A diff'iifion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  deftroy  qusekery,  xxvii. 
Objedtions  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge  anfwered, 
xxviii.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fuppiy  the  want  of  experience 
and  obfervation,  1 29. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
131.  Ought  not  to  "be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without 
caution,  133.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon 
why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  367.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  653,  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorattce  of  the  caufes  and  na- 
ture of  dileiiVs,  ibid.  Difad  vantages  of  compounded  medicines, 
ibid.  Arc  often  adulietatcd  for  the  fake  of  colour,  ibid.  The 
relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  656.  A lift 
of  fuch  medical  preparations  aj  ought  to  be  kept  for  private  prac- 
tice, 6j8, 
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Melancholy,  ►eligious,  its  efFedls,  115.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ihiJ.  De- 
fined, with  its  caufes,  400.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  ihid.  401. 
Medicinal  treatment,  402. 

difcharge  in  women,  the  commencettient  and  decline  of, 
the  moll  critical  period  of  their  lives,  484.  Confinement  inju- 
rious to  growing  young  women,  485  ; a'hd  tight  lacing  for  a fine 
fhape,  4i;6.  Symptoms  of  the  firll  appearance  of  this  diCcharge, 
487.  Objefls  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid.  Ought 
to  he  reltored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudled,  and  how,  ibid. 
When  an  obllru£iion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the  firll  caufe 
is  to  be  removed,  488.  Treatment  under  a redundancy  of  the  dif- 
charge,  489.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at  the  final  decline 
of  the  menfes,  490. 

"Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teflines,  2S0.  Cautions  for  adminillering  it,  ibid.  note.  Great 
caution  neceflary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
381.  Js  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  462.  How  to  admj- 
jiiller  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  ibid.  Solution  of  meKury, 
how  to  make,  463,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known  in 
Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  474.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  475.  How 
to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  ibid.  Necef- 
fary cautions  in  the  life  of  mercury,  477.  Proper  feafons  for  en- 
tering on  a courfe  of,  478.  Preparations  for,  4J9.  Regimen 
under  a courfe  of,  ibid. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  affirtant  in  venereal  cafes,  476. 

M'ld^jjiftry , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  prafiifed  by,  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  494,  note. 

Midaoi-ues,  hillorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  9.  How  they  became 
intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effedls 
of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  10.  Inflancesof  their 
ralhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  499,  note.  502,  note. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  pradlife,  24. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  mod  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14, 
Cow’s  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  antidote 
againll  the  feurvy,  60.  Of  mere  value  in  confumptions  than  the 

, whole  Materia  Medica,  171.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  feurvy,  371. 
A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in  cafes  of  barren- 
nefs,  501. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedei,  how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  270. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  130. 
See  Pajions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral  par- 
ticles, 36.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quantities, 
302.  Are  of  confiderabie  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  the  llomach, 
393.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of,  589— -619.  ElTays 
and  pamphlets  on  watering-places,  uncertain  guides,  58-9.  A 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water,  no  criterion  for 
its  medical  properties,  590.  Dr.  Falconer’s  opinion  on  this  fub- 
591.  Cautions  in  the  ufe  of  foreign  fprings,  592,  Mineral 
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waters  claffed  according  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  and  their  medw 
cal  properties  defined,  ibid.  I.  Simple  Chalybeates,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  593.  591;.  Iflington  and  Hampflead,  596;  German  Spa 
and  Pyrmont,  tbid.  598.  2.  Saline,  or  purging  Chalybeates, 

tenhatn,  599,600;  Scarborough,  600;  Epfom,  Bagnigge  Wells, 
Dog  and  Duck  St.  George’s  Fields,  Kilburne,  Afton,  601  ; Sed- 
litz,  in  Bohemia,  602;  Seltzer,  ibid.  603;  Hanowgate,  ibid. 
607;  Moftat,  ibid.  6o8.  3.  Calcareous-,  Bath,  609.  613  ; Bux- 

ton, O13,  614;  Brillol,  615;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  608.  616; 
Bareges,  608.  617  : Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois,  618;  Bour- 
bon Laney,  ibid.  Carllbad,  ibid.  619. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  681.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  ailringent  mixture,  ibid.  Aftringent  mixture,  ibid. 
Diuretic  mixture,  ibid.  Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  Saline 

mixture,  682.  Squill  mixture,  ibid. 

Molajj'es,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people  at 
Edinburgh,  93,  note. 

Mothers,  prfepolterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may  be 
really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuck- 
ling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  un- 
healthy fhort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  bell  food  for 
children,  14.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  22  ; 
and  air,  28. 

Mouth,  cautions  againfl:  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  551. 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  362. 

Miijhrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  initead  of  them,  455. 

Mtyic,  the  perfornaance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amuferacnt  for 
Itudious  perfons,  55. 

Mu/k,  extraordinary  eftefls  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
ilances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  184.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the  epi- 
lepfy,  ^08.  And  for  the  hiccup,  409.  Deafnefs  cured  by,  43 1. 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  367. 


N 

statural  hillory,  the  ftudy  of,  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, xxii. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  moll  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  395.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  396.  Re- 
gimen, 397.  Medical  treatment,  399.  A cure  only  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  regimen,  /;oo.  The  feveral^fymptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  422. 
Remarkable  cafe  in,  425. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  284.  Medical  treatment 
of,  ibid. 

Nervous  tever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  41 1.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Night-Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  439. 

1 
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IJitre,  purified^  its  good  efFefls  in  a quinfey,  254.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  355.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpira- 
tion,  402. 

No/e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  433.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how  to 
cure,  508.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  27. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  3t.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  ibid.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negleft  of 
duty  towards  children,  32.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  llools,  33.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dif- 
orders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  puniffied  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  ibid. 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difcover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred  to 
phyfic,  129.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe 
they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  208,  note. 

Nur/ery  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  belt  aired  room  in  a houfe,  29. 

O 

Oats  and  barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  628. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  it  are 
healthy  and  robuft,  629.  Erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  occafion  (kin 
difeafes,  630.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  children,  ibid. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  37.  Salad  oil,  the  beft  application  ttf  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  453.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  685. 

Oils,  efiential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  696. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  380.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  682.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  683.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  I(Tue  ointment, 
ibid.  Ointment  of  lead*  ibid.  Mercurial  ointment,  684.  Oint- 
ment of  fulphur,  ibid.  Ointment  for  difeafes  of  the  (kin,  ibid. 
White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Liniment. 

Onions  roafted,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  642. 

Opthalmia.  See  Eye. 

Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  294.  In  a diabetes,  304 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  335.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes,  399. 
See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  668.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  693. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  en,  4J2, 
note. , 

Oxycrate,  the’moft  proper  external  application  in  a frafture,  546. 
of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  173,  note. 

\ 

P 

Painters.  Se  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  Its  caufes,  403. 
Medical  treatment,  404. 

Paraphrenias,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  163. 
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Parents,  their  interellfd  views  in  the  dirpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  114,  note.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Par/nips,  a nouriihing  food,  641. 

PaJJtons,  intemperance  the  abufe  of#  90.  Have  great  influence  both 
in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  107.  Anger,  108.  Fear,  ibid. 
Grief,  112.  Love,  113.  Religious  melancholy,  115.  The 
bell  method  of  cuunteratling  the  violence  of  any  of  the  paf- 
lions,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  341. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  480,  note. 

Peripneumony,  who  moll  fubjett  to,  164.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
proper  regimen,  ibid.  165. 

Per/piration,  infenfible,  the  obllrudlion  of,  diforders  the  whole  frame, 
120.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid.  Changes  in 
the  atmofphere,  Wet  clothes,  12  1 . Wet  feet,  i?.2.  Night 
air,  ibid.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfcs,  iz.].  Suddentran- 
fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  125. 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  lludy  of,  xxiv. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain. 

Phymojis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  ^72. 

Phyjicians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inaiteniion  to  the  management 
of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infedlion,  105,  note.  Their 
cultom  of  prognollicating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, no.  Are  leldom  called  in  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 152.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  oppolite  interells,  are  obllacles 
to  every  falutary  diicovery,  216. 

Pieklcs,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ilcmach,  61. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  dillindlicn  between,  316.  Who  moll 
fubjeil  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  dilchargcs  of,  ought  not  to  be 
flopped,  317.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid.  Exter- 
nal ointments  of  little  ufe,  3 18. 

Fills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intef- 
tines,  279.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines,  685. 
Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  686.  Deobllruent  pill,  ibid. 

P'cctid  pill,  ibid.  Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid. 

Mercurial  fublimate  pill,  687.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging 
pills,  ibid.  Pill  for  the  bile,  688,  Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid. 
Stomachic  pills,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening  pills, 
ibid. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  12,  Swal- 
lowed, difeharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  551,  nou. 

Plajlers,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  689.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plaller,  ibid.  Adhefive  plaller,  ibid. 
Anodyne  plaller,  ibid.  Blillering  plaller,  690.  Gum  plafter, 
ibid.  Mercurial  plaller,  ibid.  Stomach  plaller,  ibid.  Warm 
plaller,  691.  Wax  plaller,  ibid. 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  157. 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ;Zi;V.  Medical  treatment,  159.  A 
6f  decoilion 
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<3eco<Slion  of  fcneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  162.  Baftard  p!eu> 
rify,  163. 

Ptumbers.  See  Mihcrs. 

Poifons,  the  naiare  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 442.  Mineral  poifons,  443.  Vegetable  poifons,  445. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  446.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  447.  Bite 
of  a viper,  453.  The  pradliceof  fucking  the  poifon  out  of  wounds 
recommended,  ibid.  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to  be  deftroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  454.  Negro  remedy  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  455.  General  rules  for  fecutity  againlt 
poifons,  456. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters  fubjedl  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  3S. 

Pojlures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artills,  46. 

Potato/,  the  bell  fubllitute  for  bread,  636,  The  mealy  kind  deemed 
moll  nutritious,  637-  Simply  boiling  or  roalling,  the  belt  mode 
of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  a nourilh- 
ing  and  palatable  dilh,  ibid.  The  benefit  of  planting  potatoes  on 
fallows,  in  a letter  from  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore  to  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  638.  His  benevolent  plan  for  promoting  the  culture  of 
this  root,  among  the  poor  cottagers  in  his  parifli,  ibid.  639. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negledl  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  22.  Deftroys  parental  alFedlion,  sbid.  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  41. 
The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  58.  And 
by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  71. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  532.  General  intentions  of, 
692.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  the  good  elFedls  of,  ibid. 

Po-wdert,  general  inftrudions  for  making  and  adminillering,  692. 
Allringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  ibid.  Powder  of  bole, 
ibid.  Carminative  powder,  693.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid.  Aro- 
matic purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid.  Steel 
powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  694.  Worm  powder,  ibid. 
Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  ibid. 

Pox,  Imall,  who  moll  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  204.  Its  caufes 
and  fymptoms,  ibid.  205.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms  in,  ibid.  206.  Regimen,  206.  How  the  patient  ought  to 
be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  207.  Children  in  this  difor- 
der  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  208.  Should  be 
allowed  clean  linen,  209.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought  not 
to  appear  in  public  view,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  210.  The 
fecondary  fever,  213,  When  and  how  to  open  the  pullules,  214. 
Of  inoculation,  215. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effedl  of,  299.  Rules  of 
condudl  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  491.  Caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  492.  How  to  guard  againll  abortion, 
ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  493.  Childbirth,  ibid. 

Pre/criptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii. 

Provifions,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  58. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of  them 
necelTary,  1 17,  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  144,  Proper  form  of,  for 
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an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  279.  Cooling  purges  always 
proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  460.  Midwives  too  rafli  in  the  giving  of 
purges,  499,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  infants  difordered 
in  the  bowels,  503.  For  the'thrufli,  505. 

fujlules^  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of,  20  2o6.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  210.  When 

and  how  to  open,  214. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

CL 

^acks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  426. 

^ackery^  how  to  dcftroy,  xxvi. 

fakers,  their  mode  of  drefling  recommended,  87. 

i^tinfey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  ir.oft  fatal, 
251.  Its  caufes,  Symptoms,  252.  Regimen,  253.  Medi- 

cal applications,  254.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  25  5.  How 
to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  256.  Advice  ta 
perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

, malignant,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  its  caufes,  257.  Its 

fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  259.  Inge- 
nious invention  in  the  cure  of,  261. 

R 

Raitle-fnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  455. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplilh  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  xvi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  133. 
See  Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  afflidlion, 
1 1 5.  The  inftruflicns  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy 
fubjeifls,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion  impairs  the  digellive  power,  66.  Difeafes  occafioned  by, 
67.  How  to  treat  a loolenefs  produced  by,  296. 

Refentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  108. 

ReJins,  and  eflential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  696. 

Rejpiration,  how  to  reflore  in  a drowned  perfon,  556. 

Rheumatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguilhed,  364.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  365.  Cautions  to  perfons 
fubjedi  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  628.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it  a 
proper  fubftitute  for  bread,  ibid. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of  nia- 
nufadlures  and  fedentary  employments,  21.  The  caufes  of,  517. 
Symptoms,  518.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  II. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  town?, 
97,  note. 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hremorrhages,  317,  322. 

Rojcmary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  421,  note. 

Rupture:, 
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Ruptures  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons,  547. 
The  caufes  refpe£livelv,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment,  ibid.  Cut- 
ting fhould  be  avoided,  if  poflible,  548.  Cautions  for  perfons  af- 
flidled  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difcovered, 
ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  328,  wo/e. 

S 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather,  and 
bad  provifions,  42,  43.  Many  of  theirdifeafes  fpring  from  intem- 
perance, ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid.  How 
the  ill  efFedls  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corredled,  ibid.  Peruvian 
bark  the  belt  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coaft,  44,  Cleanli- 
nefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  98. 

Sal-prunella,  its  good  efFefls  in  a quinfey,  254. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  30 1.  Prepa- 
ration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puerperal 
fever,  499. 

Salivation  not  neceflary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  474. 

Sarfaparilla,  a powerful  afliflant  in  venereal  cafes,  476. 

Scabbed'htz6  in  children, difflcult  to  cure, 51 1.  Medical  treatment, 5 12. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  23. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 30. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  291.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  373.  Symptom?, 
and  regimen,  374.  Medical  treatment,  375.  The  moft  effec- 
tual means  againft,  by  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  377  ; 
bathing  frequently,  ibid. ; drefling  in  light  and  loofe  clothing, 
378;  breathing  wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  ufing  moderate 
exercife,  ibid. ; butter  and  other  oily  fubftances,  and  alfo  ginger- 
bread, plum-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  difeafe,  379. 

Scurvy^  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  60.  Where  moft  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diftindlions  of,  368.  Caufes  of,  369.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  ibid.  Inftruftions  to  fea-faring  men,  370.  Extra- 
ordinary effefts  of  milk,  37  i.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sea-bathing,  See  Bathing. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  375. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecles,  44, 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufinefs, 
45.  Sedentary  and  aflive  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed, 
for  the  fake  of  health, Artifts  fuffer  from  unwholefome  air,  by 
being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The  poftures  artifts  are  confined  to, 
injurious  to  health,  46.  Diforders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions 
offered  to  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Sedentary  amufements  improper 
for  fedentary  perfons,  47.  Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  48. 
Exercife,  a furer  relief  for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening a wholefome  amufement  for  the  fedentary,  49.  Diforders 
occafioned  by  intenfe  ftudy,  51.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  feden- 
tary, 65.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than 
men,  78,  vote. 
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Sen/es,  diforders  of,  426.  Intemperance  deflroys  the  energy  of,  435, 
Excefs  of  eating  produces  the  fame  eft'edt,  Hid.  Uncleannefs 
highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  fenfation,  i(>id. 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraoidinary  effedts  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  248.  Js  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  389.  The  beft 
method  of  making  it,  403. 

Shaes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refplting  from,  86.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  (hoes,  iiid. 

SihLins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weflof  Scotland,  hosv  to 
cure,  480,  note. 

Sick^  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unnecefTary  vifitors  to,  loi, 
Perfonsin  health  to  be  kept  at  a diflance  from  the  iclr,  iQz.  Pro* 
per  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  104.  Inftrudlions 
for  avoiding  infedlion,  il/iJ,  Phyficians  too  ungoarded  in  their 
vifits  to  them,  105,  7zote.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dan- 
gerous to,  1 10.  '1  heir  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  in. 

Si^/zt  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  52. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praftice,  657. 

Sinapjms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Diredlions  for  making  of, 
Hid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  81.  How  to  make  it 
refrefhing,  8z.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the 
indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid.  Anxiety 
deftrudfive  of  fleep,  83.  That  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  moft 
refrelhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers,  85,  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  40. 

Small-pox . See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  ap- 
plicable to,  432. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  308.  Soap-lees,  how  to 
take,  309. 

Solanum.  See  Night-fiade. 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  undergo, 

4 1 . Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of  peace, 

42,  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths, 

Spine , of \.tx\  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  47. 

Spirit,  redfified,  the  diredl  menllruum  for  refins  and  eflential  oils  of 
vegetables,  696.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  700. 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  180. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  417.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  Hid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  281.  And  for  gouty  com- 
plaints in  the  ftomach,  341.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  perfons  af- 
flidled  with  nervous  dilorders,  397,  The  ufe  of,  often  fatal,  568, 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ftyptic,  530, 
note,  its  ufe  in  extradling  fubftances  ftopped  in  the  gullet,  553. 

Spoits,  adlive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements,  80. 
Golf,  a better  excrcife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  429. 

Squinting,  how  to  corredt  the  habit  of,  429. 


Stays, 
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Stayt,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  13,  85. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breafts,  437. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  rettoring  loll  fmelJ, 

4^3-  . . . 

Sticking-plajier  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  531. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  bell  cure  for  dilbrders  of,  78.  Inflammation  of, 
a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  alliftance,  275.  Its  caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  276.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Pain 
in,  its  caufes,  340.  Remedies  for,  341.  Inftrudtions  for  perfons 
fubjeft  to,  342. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  119.  This  dif- 
order how  dillinguilhed  from  the  gravel,  306.  Caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  ibid.  Regimen,  307.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Alicant 
fjap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  308.  The  uva 
urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requell  for,  309. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  33.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceflive,  ibid.  The  difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if  the 
mode  of  living  be  irregular,  116.  One  in  a day  generally  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  117.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  ibid. 
Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  collivenefs,  injurious  to  the 
conllitution,  ibid. 

Storck,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  439. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  ot  treating,  546.  The  fafefl;  external  appli- 
cations, ibid.  note. 

Siranguaty,  from  a bliftering-plaller,  how  to  guard  againft,  161.  In 
the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  211.  From  a venereal  caufe,  de- 
fcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  471. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 

572* 

Strajburgb,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  19S,  note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  38,  41. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  50.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  51.  Charafter  of  a mere  fludent,  53,  Hints  of  advice  to  ftu- 
dious  perfons,  54.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cordials, 
55.  Health  often  neglefted  while  in  pofleflion,  and  laboured  /or 
after  it  is  deftroyed,  56-  No  perfon  ought  to  fludy  immediately 
after  a full  meal,  57.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  ftudious,65.  The 
general  effefls  of,  on  the  conllitution,  395. 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminiller  in  venereal  cafes,  475. 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe  cham- 
bers, 559.  General  caufes  of  fufFocation,  570.  Overlaying  of  in- 
fants, 571. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  17. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  346.  And  for  the 
itch,  380. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  dellroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  67.  Heavy 
(uppers,  fure  to  cccafion  uneafy  nights,  82. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by  perfons 
unfkilledin  anatomy,  524.  Humanity  induces  every  one  more  or 
lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 

S'weating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  139, 

.*53* 

S-TJttoonings, 
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Sivoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  412.  Proper  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  564.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft  to  them, 

567- 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 
ing,  516; 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
arrangement  of,  1 29.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution, 
to  be  confidered,  130.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  thofeofthe  body,  13 1. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  564. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  695.  How  to  make  fimple  fyrup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid, 

T 

^Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4,  note. 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 
cautions  to,  37. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  356. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  285. 

Tartar,  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  351.  Cream  of,  a 
good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  355.  And  rheumatifm,  366. 

Tajie,  how  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  434. 

Tailors  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  46.  Are 
fubjeft  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of  their 
legs,  47.  Hints  of  inftruftion  offered  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
health,  48. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  7.  De- 
ftroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterics,  61.  The  bad 
qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe  of  it,  ibid. 
Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  394.  Has  a 
powerful  effeft  upon  the  nerves,  404,  note.  Is  bad  for  perfons 
troubled  with  flatulencies,  416.  Occafions  an  unneceffary  con- 
fqmption  of  bread,  626.  Bad  effects  of  an  immoderate  ufe  of, 
627, 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  513.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  ibid.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  5 (6. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  90. 

^'ejlicles,  fwelled,  the  caufe  of,  468,  Regimen  and  medicine  in,  ibid. 
Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  ibid. 

Thirjl,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfbn  is  hot,  without  dan- 
ger, 125. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftruflive  of  health,  50. 

Thrujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  505.  Medi- 
cal treatment  of,  ibid, 

Tindlures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of, 
696.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tinflure,  ibid.  Compound 
tindure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindure,  ibid.  Volatile 
tindure  of  g^um  guaiacum,  697.  Tindure  of  black  hellebore,  ibid, 
Aflringent  undure,  ibid.  I'indure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  ibid. 
I'indure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid,  Tindure  of  hiera 

picra. 
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picra,  698.  Compound  tinfture  of  fenna, Tinfture  of  Spa- 
nifti  flies,  ibid.  Tmdure  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tindlure  of 
rhubarb,  ibid.  Tonic  tinfturc,  ibid. 

Dr.  charafter  of  his  Avis  au  Peuple.,  xii.  His  medical  courfe  for 
the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  452.  His  direftions  for  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a ftyptic,  530,  note, 
Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  557. 

Tobacco,  a clyfter  of  a decoflion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  533.  A 
clylter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and  produce  a 
(tool,  284,  557. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  flioes,  86. 

Tooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  335.  Medical  treatment  of,  336. 
When  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  extraftion,  337.  Diredtions  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  338. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable>  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  434. 

Tovons,  great,  the  air  of,  deftrudllve  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  28, 
Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early  into 
towns,  30.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufticiently  attended  to  in,  97.  Ought 
to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafhing  the  llreets,  100. 
note.  The  bed  means  to  guard  againlt  infedlion  in,  104. 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  UBwhole- 
fome  air,  35,  46. 

Tranjstions,  iudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  111  eiTedls  of,  to  the  confti- 
tution,  125. 

Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  43.  Ought  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  lleep  in  damp  beds,  122,  Fevers  why  often  fatal 
to,  137. 

Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  73. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  367. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  527. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  641. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  514,  note. 

Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  683. 

V 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  560. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  corredlions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal  food, 
59,  60.  Their  extraordinary  effedls  in  the  fcurvy,  372. 

Venereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  456. 
Unfavourable  circumflances  attending  this  diforder,  457.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Gleets,  465.  Swelled  tefticles,  468. 
Buboes,  469.  Chancres,  470.  Stranguary,  471.  Phymofis,  472. 
A confirmed  lues,  473.  American  method  of  curing  this  difeafe, 
476.  General  obfervations,  477.  Cleanlinefs  a great  prefervative 
againft,  479.  The  ufeof  medicines  ought  not  to  be  haltily  drop- 
ped, 481.  Is  often  too  much  difregarded,  482. 

Ventilators,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  imprpvements,  71. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  52. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by  all 
travellers,  43.  Should  be  fprinkried  in  fick  chambers,  104,  153, 
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190.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog',  449; 
and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  453.  Its  medical  properties,  700.  Is 
of  ufe  to  extraft  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal  fubftances,  70 1, 
How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,702. 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufSciency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of,  doubt- 
ed, 43:5.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakneffes  of  the  flomach, 
392.  And  for  windy  complaints,  399. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  408. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures,  535. 
Lime-water  a good  remedy,  537.  Dr.  White’s  method  of  treating 
them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  ibid.' 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  143;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  182, 
Cautions  for  adminiltering  in  the  putrid  fever,  191.  Ought  by  no 
means  to  be  adminillered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  llomach,  276. 
Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  296.  Are  powerful  remedies  in 
the  jaundice,  350.  Are  the  fird  objefts  to  be  purfued  when  poifon 
has  been  received  into  the  llomach,  442.  Their  ufe  in  the  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  how  to  adminiller  them  to  children,  273.  Mid- 
wives too  ralh  in  the  ufe  of,  499,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  one  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  503. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  298.  Medical  treatment  of,  299. 
Saline  draught  for  Hopping  of,  300.  Caufes  of,  in  children,  508^ 
How  to  be  treated,  509.  Of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  170.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  efted  on  perfons  afflided  with  nervous  diforders, 

398. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  287,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any  de- 
termined judgment  from,  1 1 8.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to  the 
due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fe;retion  and  dif- 
charge  of,  how  obflrudled,  1 19.  Bad  confequences  of  retaining  it 
too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a confumption, 
120.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  289.  Caution  as  to  the 
treatment  of, Diabetes,  301 . Incontinency  of,  304.  Sup- 
preffion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid.  Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 
jedl  to  this  diforder,  306.  Bloody,  caufes  of,  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  325.  An  obilinate  deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  431, 
note. 

Urine  doflors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefg  from  the  credulity 
of  the  populace,  1 18,  note. 

Uva  urji,  a remedy  in  prefent  requell  for  the  Hone,  309. 

W 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  649. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obilrufting  the  frequent  current  of  air, 

73- 

Ward's  eflence,  preparation  of,  700.  His  fillula  palle,  a popular  re- 
medy that  may  deferve  trial,  537. 

Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia  of 
dead  catcafes,  186. 

Wafps, 
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Wafpi,  hornet',  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treateti,  454. 

Water,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  6z.  Cau- 
tions for  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking  when 
a perfon  is  hot,  1 25. 

Water  \n  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  ^zi. 
Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  The  nature  of 
the  diforder  feldom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  522.  note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare  ; Lime-water,  702,  Compound 
lime-water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  703.  Styptic  water,  ibid. 
Tar-water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fimple  diililled,  their  medical  ufes,  704.  Preparation  of  cin- 
namon water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint  water, 
ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  705.  Jamaica  pepper 
water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  diililled,  how  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cinnamon 
water,  705.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  429. 

W.itkinfon,  Dr.  his  dying  requeft,  686. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breall,  the  proper  mode  of,  16,  17. 

Weather,  Hates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  186. 

Wells,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  72,  note.  Deep 
ought  not  to  be  entered  til!  the  air  in,  is  purified,  560. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  329  ; and  in  the  rheumatifm, 
365.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make  152.  Alum  whey,  303,705. 
Muftard  whey,  ibid.  Scorbutic  whey,  706. 

Whitloe,  5 28. 

Whyte,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  415. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windo-uos,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat,  and 
fitting  near  them,  126. 

Wine,  good,  almoll  the  only  medicine  necc-flary  in  a nervous  fever, 
181. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  706.  Their  ufe  in  extrafting  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  707.  Anlimonial  wine, Bitter  wine,  Ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  fteel  wine,  ibid.  Stomachic 
wine,  708. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  496.  Medical  treatment  of, 
708. 

IJ'omen,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjedt  to  hy- 
llerics,  61.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupations 
than  men,  78,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their  apprehen- 
fions  of  death,  109.  Their  diforders  rendered  epidemical  by  the 
force  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them  to  be 
carefully  guarded  againft,  1 10.  Evil  tendency  of  lolling  beils  for 
the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever  during  pregnancy, 
196.  Their  conllitutions  injured  by  living  too  much  within 
doors,  483.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as 
men,  484.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the  menftrual  difeharge, 
ibid.  At  the  commencement,  4B5.  Fluor  albus,  with  its  proper 
treatment,  deferibed,  489.  Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  men- 
fes,  490.  Rules  of  conduct  during  pregnancy,  491.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms  of  abortion,  492.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  ibid. 

Treat- 
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Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Inflruftions  at  the  time  of 
child-birth,  493.  Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  496.  How  to  guard 
againft  the  miliary  fever,  497.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Ge- 
neral cautions  for  women  in  child-bed,  500.  Caufes  of  barren- 
nefs,  ibid. 

Wool,  the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  359. 

Workhoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  28. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  297.  Three  principal 
kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  343.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes,  344. 
Medical  treatment  for,  345.  Remedy  for  children,  346.  Gene- 
ral cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  347.  Danger  of 
taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid,  nerte.  Parents  advifed  not 
to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  as  the  flefli  of 
animals  in  a ftate  of  putrefaftion  often  generates  worms,  348. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea,  3yr. 
Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  440. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  529.  Arc  cured  by 
nature^,  ibid.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  530.  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics,  Method 

of  drefiing  them,  531.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds,  532.  Re- 
gimen, ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  52,  54. 

Y 

Taw,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  480,  note. 

Toung  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they  arc 
able,  20.  ' 

Z 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  407. 
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